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The Law of Health 


The Good American Tries to Gain and to 
Keep Perfect Health 


The welfare of our country depends 
upon those who try to be physically 
fit for their daily work. ‘Therefore: 


I. I will keep my clothes, my body, and 
my mind clean. 


2. | will avoid those habits which would 
harm me, and will make and never break 


those habits which will help me. 


3. I will try to take such food, sleep, and 
exercise as will keep me in perfect health. 
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NOTE: The above poster is the first of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute of Moral Instruction of the United States Department of Agriculture. Every child should 
be able to recite this Code of Laws. ‘The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can eisily read it, and it should form a part of every opening 


exercise this month. 





The Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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The Uses of Teachers’ Magazines 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 





Oclass of in- 
structors should 
welcome educational 
periodicals so heart- 
ily as should the 
rural school teacher. 
They are the me- 
dium through which 
progressive educua- 
tors not only ex- 
pound their theories 
but relate actual ex- 
periences. To teach- 
ers deprived of the 
benefits of frequent educational conventions, 
the teachers’ magazine is a digest of practi- 
cal information on proposed changes in our 
educational system, new laws, advanced 
methods, the latest books, novelties in school 
supplies, ete. 

It is the duty of every progressive teacher 
to familiarize herself with the school laws 
and system of her own state, and since this 
cannot be done once for all time, she must 
have some reliable source of information al- 
ways at hand; changes are constantly being 
made, and the best way to keep pace with 
them is to read what the state educational 
papers tell about affairs. No teacher can do 
justice to her school and to herself unless 
she subseribes to such a paper, as well as to 
a current events periodical and to a general 
educational paper of the character of the Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. The writer 
has found such helps so invaluable as to 
warrant her subscribing to several of these 
periodicals, every one of which is used in 
three distinctly different ways, viz: the 
teacher’s private perusal of them at home; 
in the schoolroom; and finally in the homes 
of the district. The farther they go, the 
more beneficial are the results, 


USE BY TEACHER 


Consider first the use the.-teacher makes 
of educational papers. After reading and 
digesting whatever relates to the welfare of 
the state schools in general and the neigh- 
boring districts in particular, she turns to 
articles that discuss new methods in present- 
ing the subjects which she teaches; and 
though she may not find it possible to adopt 
entire any plan therein described, new and 
helpful ideas are obtained. 

The ‘‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club’’ 
or ‘‘Round Table’’ next engages her attention. 
In these departments, other teachers’ prob- 
lems are solved, their experiences related, 
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and suggestions offered which aid the reader | 


to solve her own difficulties. Such depart- 
ments, always open for the presentation of 
perplexities, are, in a sense, the rural teach- 
er’s dictionary and encyclopedia, but many 
teachers never realize the benefits to be de- 
rived from them. 

When it becomes the pleasurable duty of 
the teacher to select the primary supplies 
required for use at the opening of school, a 
study of the numerous suggestive lists in the 





teachers’ magazine will help her to choose not 
only intelligently, but economically as well, 
a consideration most important to many rural 
teachers. And when the changing seasons 
demand plans for celebrating special days, 
a journal of this sort will provide an abun- 
dance of appropriate material. Not the least 
helpful feature is the advertising section, 
describing valuable new books, pictures, san- 
itary school equipment, and devices of one 
kind or another. Every progressive rural 
teacher should purchase at least one new 
book each month. This is not an extrava- 
gance, for it keeps her abreast of the times 
educationally; perhaps it is a supplementary 
text, an outline book, or a volume for her 
private library. Were it not for the ad- 
vertisements in our magazines, most schools 
would never know of such new publications. 

When she has carefully and thoughtfully 
read these papers herself, blue-penciling 
some articles (the use of which will be men- 
tioned later), the teacher carries them to the 
schoolroom. Here their second and more 
interesting influence is felt, because they 
then become as important to each pupil as 
they have already been to the teacher. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


The first evening after the mail carrier 
leaves an educational magazine, the rural 
teacher should make a business of studying it, 
marking paragraphs recognized as of special 
interest to some class or grade, indicating its 
field of usefulness in the margin, thus: 
*‘Civies class, N. B.’’ 

Next morning the paper is carried to the 
schoolroom, where it becomes the temporary 
property of the students. They may use but 
never destroy it, because it has yet another 
mission. Because they understand the real 
value of its contents, the older pupils are per- 
haps the most eager recipients. No textbook 
in civics can possibly be up to the hour, but 
in the ecclumns of our educational publica- 
tions and of the daily press pupils find re- 
ported meetings of Congress and the State 
Legislature, reeommendations, bills and laws, 
especially such as affect their own state and 
publie school system. When it is desired to 
celebrate a special day the well-outlined plan 
and other material offered are used because, 
by a few additions, eliminations, or rearrange- 
ments, these can readily be adapted to suit lo- 
cal needs and available talent, thereby saving 
time usually spent in preparing a program, 
at the same time insuring fresh and suitable 
material. 

Every month educational papers contain a 
few talks or discussions of general interest— 
perhaps on hygiene, economics, or historical or 
geographical subjects,—which may be read 
aloud by either the teacher or an eighth grade 
pupil during the general exercise period. 
Sometimes the sixth and seventh grade read- 
ing classes cut out articles for reading les- 
sons, though as a rule it is forbidden to use 
the schoolroom scissors on these papers. 
Suitable and abundant material is found for 





interesting and instructive work in language 
and history, thought out by trained minds 
capable of presenting subjects in so varied 
and pleasing a manner as to supplement the 
text delightfully. The busy teacher finds 
herself repeatedly making use of this aid. 

Problems in primary and intermediate 
arithmetic may be copied on the board, lan- 
guage stories read for reproduction, pictures 
hectographed for booklet work, spelling lists 
pronounced for a spelling match; in fact each 
day finds new uses for the constantly im- 
proving educational magazines. Simple 
drawings appropriate to the month may be 
copied on the board, as, for March, a tulip, 
birds, pussy willows, rabbits, kites, eggs, 
These will illustrate blackboard reading les- 
sons. Afterward, small fingers will copy the 
drawings on manila paper and prick their 
own sewing cards, or, if they prefer, color 
the designs with crayola. 

Does some one say, ‘‘I’m too busy to su- 
perintend such work, and the little folks 
spoil too much paper if left to themselves ?”’ 
This problem confronted the writer years 
ago, but judicious use of teachers’ magazines 
solved it, not only to her satisfaction but to 
the joy of the children and the enlightenment 
of the ‘‘teen-age’’ girls, who expect some 
day to become rural school-teachers and long 
for an opportunity to put into-practice some 
of their ideas. Each girl in the eighth grade 
buys a loose-leaf notebook containing one 
filler each of ruled paper and of drawing pa- 
per; these are called ‘‘Month by Month Plan 
Books.’’ To indicate the nature of their con- 
tents, I quote in part the materia] found in 
one such book for the month of February: 

1. Pictures of five great men whose birth- 
days are in February. 

2. Quotations from the writings of each 
of the above, three short poems by Longfel- 
low, and ‘‘Mt. Vernon Bells. ’’ 

3. Songs for February, which may be sung 
to familiar tunes. 

4. Detailed plans for celebrating the birth- 
days of Washington, Lincoln, and Longfel- 
low in the schoolroom. 

5. One dozen sample valentines, accom- 
panied by instructions for making. 

6. Directions for paper cutting a log cabin, 
hatchet, Martha Washington costume, and 
the American flag. 

7. Ahectographed copy of the owls which 
nest in February, accompanied by ‘‘Bird 
Study Language Lessons’’ outlined for ten 
days of the month. 

8. Several number problems based on Feb- 
ruary birthdays. 

9. A copy of the rhyme beginning, 
‘Thirty days hath September. ’’ 

10. An explanation of leap years, and how 
they affect February. 

This collection, the owner says, is far from 
complete; she will add to it year by'year, so 
that when she has entire charge of a rural 
school, she can turn to the pages of her plan 
(Continned on page 65) 
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= or folds, 

the weather. He liked best to show the 
fleecy sheep in the morning or evening, when 
all was peaceful and quiet, and the light of 
dawn or twilight wrapped them in soft gray. 
In this picture of ‘‘The Sheepfold’’ we have 
one of his many showing the sheep indoors 
safe from the coid. Charles Jacque com- 
posed this picture around an oval, the top of 
the water tub as we see it in the center of 
the picture. If you will draw a line from 
the forelegs of the sheep on the left to the 
legs of the sheep in the background, carry it 
across the two sheep back of the tub, 





{ in the fields; on their way 
along the roads, tended by the 
shepherds; and in the barns 
protected against 
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Picture Study—“The Sheepfold” 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL, Supervisor of Education, Toledo Museum of Art 


The chickens are as carefully placed as 
the sheep. Being small they are placed in 
the foreground in the light, with one ex- 
ception. Here we have a splendid example 
of the effect of placing light against dark 
and dark against light. The whole picture 
gives us a feeling that the sheepfold, while 
small, is snug and comfortable, protecting 
the sheep from the cold and storm. 


THE ARTIST 


First of all Charles Emile Jacque was an 
artist. He worked at his art, both painting 
and etching, so diligently that he is placed 
with the best of French artists. His pic- 
tures of sheep and chickens are some of the 
best that have ever been painted of these 
familiar farm friends. 


January 192 


But being an artist all his life did not 
prevent him from doing many other kinds of 
work beside. He was a lawyer’s clerk, an 
engraver of geographical maps, a soldier jp 
the French army, an illustrator of books, a 
poultry-raiser, a cultivator of asparagus, a 
manufacturer of furniture, a dealer in curi- 
osities, and a builder of houses. That 
Charles Jacque was able to become a really 
fine painter under such conditions only shows 
what is possible when one desires and is 
willing to work to achieve results. 

Jacque was one of the first of the French 
artists to gather around Millet and Rousseau 
at Barbizon, in fact it is often said that he 
and Millet left Paris together to find a place 
where they could live and work. Barbizon 
is a quaint little peasant village on the 

edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 





around and down the front leg of the 
sheep that is drinking, and_ finally 
follow the sunlight to the chickens, 
over the back and up the tail of the 
black hen, you will find that your line 
has formed another oval almost the 
same in shape but larger in size. 
Jacque placed another oval, a longer 
one, on the right side of the picture. 
Without it this part would have looked 
empty, and the picture would not 
have been balanced. The bodies of 
the sheep are ovals, the groups of 
hens are ovals, and if you will look 
at the part of the picture most lighted 
by the sun you will find that even 
that is oval in shape! 

The repetition or repeating of lines, 
masses, or colors in a picture gives 
us pleasure, for it is beautiful. You 
will find that the long line of the 
rail of the rack that holds the hay in 
place is repeated in the backs of many 
of the sheep. You may notice repe- 
tition still again in the sheep’s legs, 
which carry down the lines of the 
stanchions. Unless we know pictures 
very well, we do not see many of 
these things, all of which make them 
beautiful. You see, pictures do not 
just happen, They are very carefully 
thought out. This is picture lan- 
guage. If an artist is a master he 
will use beautiful language. 

How especially fine the four sheep 
in the center are. How close they 
seem tous. The faces of all the oth- 
ers are turned away. By doing this, 
Jacque centers our attention, making 
these four of most importance. If he 
had scattered his interest over the en- 
tire picture, it would have lost much 
of its beauty. One of the four is 
drinking, the others are looking into 








It is probably winter-time, since the sheep 
the sheepfold eating hay. 


What do they eat in the summer-time ? 


Have you ever seen them nibbling the young grass 
in the fields and parks ? 


Jacque often painted them out-of-doors as well as 
in the fold. 


Does the rough wall make us feel that the sheep are 
protected from the storm ? 


The artist used this rough wall as a fine background 
for the woolly sheep. 


Would you like to have a pet sheep and feel the 
wool with your hands ? . ; 


See how well Jacque placed the little chickens—in 
the lighted foreground. 


How do sheep and chickens help the human family ? 


“THE SHEEPFOLD” 


Charles Emile Jacque made many fine pictures of 
farm animals. 
He painted them all with loving care, even the pigs. 


What animals do you find in this picture ? 

His pictures of sheep and chickens are his best. 
How many sheep can you count in this picture ? 
How many chickens ? 


Do you think that all of the chickens are of the same 
color ? 


What is the color of most sheep ? 


Why do some of the sheep in the picture look light 
and some dark ? 


Where might the light come from ? 


How does the sheep in the center of the picture 
differ from the others ? 


Many pictures have been built around ovals. 


The tub out of which the center sheep is drinking 
is oval in shape. 


Do you find any other oval in the picture ? 


Can you find any other lines in the picture which 
follow these in direction ? 


Some of the very best pictures by Charles Jacque 
are in this country. 


are in 


which they made famous. It isa 
town of a single street, bordered on 
one side by the forest and on the 
other by a broad plain, which, dotted 
over with clumps of trees, houses, 
barns and little villages, stretches 
away for miles to Paris. 

These men—Millet, Rousseau, and 
Jacque, with Corot, Diaz, Troyon, 
Daubigny, Dupre and Barye—were 
all tired of the city and its studios, 
its wealth and its extreme poverty. 
They wanted to get to the country, 
where the blue sky, the songs of 
birds, and the fresh air belong to all. 
They wanted to find new things to 
paint. Until these men went in search 
of new things, and painted them, 
French artists seldom had found their 
subjects in the country. ' Therefore 
it was a wonderful thing they did, 
helping the world to see that some of 
the most truly beautiful things are 
the simplest. The farmer families 
of this village, working the fields, 
sowing and reaping, cutting the wood 
in the forest, tending the flocks, do- 
ing all the necessary work in the 
simplest of ways—these were the 
things the Barbizon men painted. 
Living at Barbizon as Jacque did, his 
work portrays the peasants at work 
as he saw and understood them. But 
while he was interested in the people 
of the farms, he was equally and 
possibly more interested in the ani- 
mals which he painted and etched 
many times. 

Jacque outlived all the other Bar- 
bizon painters and died in 1894, Like 
many another artist, his works were 
not so much appreciated during his 
lifetime as they are now. Because 
little honor came to him in the Paris 








the sunlight, which appears to come 
from a high window. See, Jacque has 
painted them all different, no two 
heads are lifted alike. Jaeque knew 
farm animals as we know people, in- 
timately. 


purpose. 


Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and used as a sight read- 
ing exercise or it may be copied on the blackboard for the same 
Also, pupils may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in 


Salon, he did not send his pictures 
there to be exhibited during the last 
and best period of his eighty-one 
years. However,he was awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and 


(Continued on page 62) 


booklets to be used in connection with the miniature pictures provided 
on page 53 : 





Charles Emile Jacque 


THE SHEEPFOLD 


is one of the most admired. He was ore of the fa 


mous group of French Artists known as the Barbizon Men 
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Costume Design for Elementary Grades 





OSTUME De- 
sign’’ is a 
term which has 
been used during 
the past few 
years to indicate 
that phase of 
practical art in- 
struction which 
has to do with 
clothes. Possi- 
bly the expres- 
sion is a bit un- 
fortunate, for it 
suggests the shop 
or studio of the 
French modiste 
who creates fash- 
ions. To the 
average mind it 
does not convey 
the idea of the 
home dress- 
maker, who, 
oftener than not, 
is mother and 
housewife as well. It might be difficult to 
convince a conservative superintendent or a 
phlegmatie board member that costume de- 
signing is essential and practical as a subject 
of study for all school children in city, town 
or country; but to rename such instruction 
‘‘Good Tuste in Dress’’ would probably win 
the argument, for it would suggest improved 
ability to choose suitable clothes. If Cos- 
tume Design, then, be interpreted to mean 
Good Taste in Dress, one can easily show that 
instruction in this subject is intended to bet- 
ter the everyday apparel of shop girls and 
factory workers, of farm folk and villagers, 
of boys and girls in school, of mothers and 
daughters in the home, and even of fathers 
and sons in business. Thus one surely can 
overcome opposition and help to establish a 
genuine Democracy of Art. 

Costume Design, like every other subject 
that is taught, has its ‘‘A, B, C,’’ its begin- 
ning. The place for this beginning is the 
kindergarten or the primary grades. Its de- 
velopment should be by gradual but well de- 
fined stages in all grades below the high 
school. The best medium to use in develop- 
ing Costume Design is found in paper dolls. 
Left to itself childhood will people its world 
with lords and ladies, servants and nurses 
and doctors, and whole generations of other 
personages, all paper-cut and paper-clad. 
Why should we not direct the play of child- 
hood and turn an instinct into educational 
channels by making the paper doll and its 
dress the basis of work in Costume Design? 

The ‘‘bisymmetric’’ doll is the easiest to 
make, and it is entirely satisfactory as a 
model for first and second grade children. 
It is cut from a folded sheet of manila paper, 
6 by 9 inches in size. The process is shown 





Bonnie E. Snow 


Miss Snow made a national repu- 
tation as an Art Supervisor inthe 
schools of Minneapolis, where she 
taught for eight years. After- 
ward, for twelve years, she was 
engaged in editorial work. Re- 
cently her art work has been 
done in collaboration with Mr. 
Hugo B. Froehlich, Director of 
Manual Arts, Newark, N. J. 

Her most important publica- 
tions are the “Industrial Art 
Textbooks” and “The Theory 
and Practice of Color.” Miss 
Snow lectures on art subjects, 
and at her studio home high in 
the Orange Mountains of New 
Jersey she devotes much time to 
illustrating and writing. 











in Figs. 1,2 and 3. The teacher should cut 
the bisymmetric doll repeatedly before the 
children, and they in turn should cut and con- 


BY BONNIE E. SNOW 

tinue cutting until they produce a satisfactory 
figure. This final result will not be perfect, 
but it will represent repeated efforts on the 
part of the children, all directed toward the 
attainment of the ideal. 

In cutting the little dress or slip it is nec- 
essary first toselect colors. Modern methods 
of teaching point out the value of using a 
definite color theory as the basis of all phases 
of art study. Weteach the primary colors-— 
yellow, red and blue—in the first grade, and 
in the design and handwork for this grade 
we permit only combinations that can be 
made by using yellow, red or blue with one 
of the neutral tones—black, white or gray. 
In the second grade we present in addition 
to the primary colors the three binary colors, 
orange, green and violet, and here we limit 
choice of colors to a primary ora binary color 
combined with a neutral tone. In the third 
grade is taught the making of tints of the 
six leading colors by adding water (or white 
paint) to anormal tone to lessen its intensity. 
In this grade, therefore, the children use the 
primary and binary colors in their normal 


























Fig.t) 6% 9" Cream Manila Folded 


on Long Diameter. Free Cutting 
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| - Fig. 2 


tones and tints, with which white, black or 
gray may always becombined. In the fourth 
grade the children learn shades of color, and 
discover that shades are made by adding 
black toa normal tone. In this grade we 
have at our command a wide range of colors, 
for we may use in our design and handwork 
the following combinations: 


A primary color with a neutral tone. 

A binary color with a neutral tone. 

A normal tone and any tint of any one 
of the six leading colors, combined with 
neutral tones. 

A normal tone and any tint or shade of 
any one of the six leading colors, com- 
bined with neutral tones. ° 


To return to our problem: the first dress 
for the paper doll is to be of yellow, red or 
blue. We may use white, black or gray trim- 
mings, black or white shoes and stockings, 
and black or white hair bows. These cos- 
tumes will be attractive in their simplicity 
and in their obedience to the laws of Color 
Harmony. 
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Figure 7 


Fig. 4 shows the first step in cutting the 
little slip. Fold apiece of manila paper, 44 
by 9inches, so that the short edges meet. On 
the fold, cut out the opening for the neck 
and through it slip the doll’s head. The 
slanting line of the sleeve is cut next. (See 
Fig. 5.) Fig. 6 shows the pattern completed. 
Fold (as before) a sheet of yellow paper, 43 by 
9 inches, lay the manila pattern on this fold, 
and cut the dress. A band of white may be 
cut and pasted near the bottom. The shves 
or slippers are cut by tracing on black paper 
around the feet of the paper doll. Stockings 
are made by tracing on white paper the legs 
of the doll below the knee. A bow for the 
hair is freely cut from black paper. Figs. 7, 
8 and 9 show three ways of trimming this 
firstcostume. Fig. 7 is in yellow, with white 
trimmings, black shoes, white stockings and 
black hair ribbon. Fig. 8 is a blue dress 
with white cuffs and collar, black slippers 
and black hair ribbon. Fig. 9 shows a red 
dress with black trimmings, black slippers 
and red hair ribbon. These dolls and costumes 







Figure 10 
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Figure 8 


were all cut by children in the first grade. 

In the second grade, also, the bisymmetric 
doll is cut by the children. If the teacher 
possesses the benevolence and the ability to 
add in pencil a suggestion of features and 
hair, the children will be delighted. Permis- 
sion to make these additions themselves would 
result inevitably in caricature. 






















Figure 12 


In Fig. 10 the dress is cut as before. It 
appears in white paper with trimmings of 
green. A green hair ribbon, white stockings 
and black shoes complete the costume. Fig. 
11 shows a boy doll dressed in gray trousers 
and a white blouse, witha gray collar. The 
round hat is black, the tie is orange, the 
stockings are white and the shoes are black. 
All these parts are cut from the various col- 
ors in paper, and are pasted on the doll. 
Considerable variety may be obtained by 
changing the color schemes. For example, 
the trousers and collar might be green or 








Figure 9 


blue, the tie, hat and shoes black, and the 
blouse white. Or, the trousers and collar 
might be white and the blouse gray, with an 
orange or green tie. Keeping within the 
limits of the color theory for the grade pre- 
vents discordant combinations and insures 
good taste in costumes so far as color is con- 
cerned, 

Fig. 12 shows the use of Costume Design 
in making posters. Here the doll in its sim- 
ple costume is mounted on a background of 
black paper, 9by14 inches. Half-inch margins 
are cut from gray paper and pasted near the 
edges. The letters in the word ‘‘Dolls’’ are 
cut from white paper. The whole poster ap- 
pears in a color scheme of green, black, 
white and gray, and is the work of a child 
in the second grade. 

The teaching of Costume Design and poster 
making in this simple and pedagogical way 
can be depended upon to gain good results 
from nine out of every ten average school 
children taught by the usual grade teacher. 
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Three Little Chickens Were Very Sad. 
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Some of Their Cells Hadn’t Grown Right in the Shell. 


Studies in Teaching the Principles of Heaith—lIlI 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, M.D., PhM, AND FLORENCE KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


Habits of Cleanliness a Child Can Start 


WHE world to-day seems to be 
‘| deciding that 100 per cent 
physical efficiency for our 
children is not too high an 
aim. Indeed we are begin- 
ning to hear from the doc- 
tors abdut ‘‘the disgrace of having a cold.’’ 

In our series of talks on health and hy- 
giene, we have endeavored to make possible 
as high a percentage of efficiency as can be 
attained by enlisting ‘‘the whole child’’ on 
the side of health habits. By taking his 
natural interests ‘‘at the flood’’ we have 
hoped to avoid those ‘‘shallows and miseries’’ 
that endanger the enthusiasm and happiness 
of all concerned. 

Habits of cleanliness are important fac- 
tors in physical efficiency and include both 
physical and mental kinds. Can we not 
make the repetition of acts necessary to 
forming these habits spontaneous rather than 
compulsory, by leading children to them 
through the land of fancy and magic where 








Trouble in the Food Kitchen. 


Really Hungry. 





Don’t Overeat, nor Eat When You are not 


so many happy hours of childhood are usu- 
ally spent? 

If children are already racing in the Game 
of Health by eating ‘‘the right kind of break- 
fast,’’ outlined in the October issue, they 
will be eager for ‘‘pointers’’ that will help 
their chance of winning. 

If not, they may be ‘‘gripped’’ by an ap- 
peal to their sense of fair play. As this 
article is going to press, the industrial world 
is in the throes of a struggle which wise, 
just minds could settle without recourse to 
strikes. The child himself is in a way a 
capitalist and deals with workmen. His 
wonderful little body is in part a food fac- 
tory where millions of faithful cells are de- 
pendent upon his square dealing. A child 
who forms a habit of co-operating with his 
own tiny ‘‘workmen’’ by furnishing them 
proper nourishment and protecting them 
from unnecessary dangers of disease is mak- 
ing valuable habit-friends,—habits of body 
and habits of self-control and fair-minded- 
ness that may be his for life. And he will 

be a better workman and a 


Mf; better employer because of 
Hh them, for his body teaches him 
Wa, ye convincingly. Cell workmen 
lf ¢ | can be depended upon to do 
nN ; 4 F their tasks faithfully if treated 


“A right. But long abuse causes 
a condition not unlike a strike. 
Moreover, cells tend to form 
habits of inactivity and ineffi- 
ciency when allowed to make a 


a 
= Z| start. Here is a field rich in 
W oS discipline if rightly handled. 
beth A NATURAL APPROACH TO 


THE SUBJECT 


One may approach the sub- 
ject of voluntarily starting 
habits of cleanliness by ask- 
ing how many of the children 
think, every time they take a 


Health Rule: 


step, just how and where to put their foot 
down, and why such thought is not needed; 
what other acts have become a matter of 


A Human Fairy 
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habit; and what would happen if habit did 
not make anything ‘‘do itself.’’ The little 
song given above may then serve to make an 
emotional appeal. 


DIALOGUE 
(To reach boys who are inclined to scoff) 

Scene: A garden. Paul, Eva, and Laura attending 
to their own strips of ground. 

Eva (singing to herself)—‘‘There is a little Fairy 
everybody knows—’’ 

Laura—Oh did you have that to-day too? 

Eva—We had it last week. 

Paul—Pshaw! I don't believe in fairies. 

Eva—Well, I don’t either, not the kind I used to. 
But this is different. 

Paul—Girls always believe in such nonsense (wink- 
ing at Laura). 


Eva—Well, habit does have a kind of power. You 


just watch soldiers after they have put on their street 
clothes. 


When they meet an officer in uniform it is 
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awfully funny. They forget and salute, or start to 
and then jerk their hands back again. 


Laura—Yes, and a German spy once was found out 
just because he forgot when an Englishman suddenly 
gave him an order in German. The German stood up 
yery straight and saluted and answered something in 
German. He was pretending to be English and was 
getting things about forts for Germany. 


Paul—Of course that was habit. But I don't see 
any magic about it. 

Eva—Isn’t it just as mysterious as those tricks you 
are 80 fond of, and we can't see how you do them? 
We call you a wizard, and you like it. 

Paul—Ha! ha! I’m only ‘‘kidding’’ you a little. 
You can call habit a witch or a fairy or anything you 
want to. I’m a wizard, and I won’t tell my secrets, 
either. (He runs out of the room.) 

Laura and Eva (running after Paul)—O Paul, please 
tell us. 

Suggested written work: How the Fairy, ‘‘ Habit,’’ 
Helped Susie. How the Fairy, ‘‘Habit,’’ Hindered 
John. 


PHYSICAL HABITS OF CLEANLINESS 


A second talk could start with the song, 
followed by the sympathetic question: Why 
do you suppose we have to spend so much 
time washing our hands and faces when 
there are so many other things much more 
interesting to do? Another question, about 
what habits of cleanliness the children have 
already started, could draw very quickly a 
list which if written on the board as the 
children talk, might, with a little stimula- 
tion, lengthen into something like the fol- 
lowing: 

Bodily Habits to protect cells from the dangers 
of dirt and dust: 

A. Removing dirt from the outside of the 
body. 

1. Wash hands and face before meals. 

2. Clean teeth after meals (also inside 
of cheeks and the tongue, espe- 
cially when sick). 

3. Blow nose and wipe inside of nostrils 
every morning. 

4, Clean nails after washing hands. 


5. Bathe the whole body 


6. Have all cavities in 


7. When cleaning teeth, 


8. After doing very dirty 


B. Making the surround- 


1. 


aa ey 
Xe: 
11. 
12. 
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A Strike among the Janitor-Cells Who Dispose of 
Garbage for the Food Kitchen. One Faithful Cell 
is Trying, but Can Do Nothing Alone. 


. Never lay handker- 


. Use your own towel, 


more than once a 
week. 


teeth filled when 
they are small. 


gargle throat with 
a little cold water. 


or dusty work, 
clean hands, face, 
throat, nose, and 
nails. 


ings clean, 

Carry a handkerchief 
always. Sneeze 
and cough into it. 


chief down. Dirt 
may stick to it and 
it may scatter germs. 


. If you have no handkerchief to use, 


turn head when coughing or sneez- 
ing. 

hairbrush, 
toothbrush and drinking cup. 


. Use a paper drinking cup at picnics 


and when traveling. 


. Wash your head at least once in two 


to six weeks. 


. Keep the air in your room fresh by 


dropping a window a little at the 
top. Bad air rises and escapes. 
Fresh air is drawn in through 
cracks, 


. Be out of doors as much as possible. 
9, Change underclothes at least once a 


week and always when they have 
an unpleasant odor. 

10. Brush your outside 
clothes at least once a 
week outdoors or ata 
window. 

Never spit on sidewalks, floors, or 
in corridors. 

Stay away from others when you 
have a cold. 


C. Keeping the ‘‘food-kitchen’’ clean. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Drink a glass of water before break- 
fast, and as nearly two quarts a day 
as possible. (More is needed.) 

Give the food-kitchen a chance to 
throw away garbage every day at 
a regular hour. 

Eat enough, but not more than the 
food-kitchen asks. 

D. Special care of the 
cells, 

1. During colds eat 
little and rest 
much, so_ that 
cells may more 
easily destroy 
poisons, 

~ 2. Breathe deeply to 
use all lung 
cells and leave 
no weak ones 
for germs to 


h attack. 
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“Your Cooks in the Food Kitchen Are on a Strike.” 


EK. Don’ts. 
1. Don’t crack nuts or bite hard candy 
with the teeth. 
2. Don’t put money into the mouth. It 
is usually dirty. 
8. Don’t overeat, nor eat when you are 
not really hungry. 
4, Don’t put either end of a pencil into 
your mouth, 
5. Don’t wet your finger to turn a leaf 
in your book; you may get or leave 
dirt there, 


MOST HEALTHFUL ATTITUDE 
TOWARD GERMS 

Fear of dirt and disease germs, like any 
other fear when exaggerated, may itself be- 
come a cause of ill-health. The immunity 
that good health habits bring, the fun of 
work and play when well,—-these are the 
healthful thoughts to emphasize. There is 
clean dirt. Disease germs are very few in 
number comparatively. Every living crea- 
ture, ourselves included, began life as a 
germ, or cell, the smallest known form of 
living substance. Let us rescue the word 
‘‘germ’’ from its confusion with disease 
germ, and regard dirt cheerfully, taking due 
precautions to keep it in its place, but most 
of all keeping cells strong and well. 

It seems to be a general verdict now that 
if cells have a proper blood supply (food) 
and a proper nerve supply (stimulation) no 
cannibal of a disease germ can make a start. 
But a lack of either supply leaves a ‘‘de- 
pleted area’’ or nest where the enemy can 
eat and multiply, until a renewed ‘‘supply’’ 
enables the system to starve out or kill the 
invaders. 

MENTAL HABITS OF CLEANLINESS 

A proper food supply means a supply of 
those materials that cells are hungry for. 
But nerve-cells are hungry for more than 
proteids or other food calories. While stim- 
ulating other cells to action, they them- 
selves need the stimulus of happiness to be 
100 per cent efficient. (Proof of this is in 
human lives all about us.) A nerve of les- 
sened efficiency means a depleted area, a pos- 
sible ‘‘nest.’’ 

The hunger for happiness has many phases, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Little Stories from American History 


GOVERNOR WINTHROP 


HE Puritans, who came over to this 
country in 1630, ten years after the 
‘‘Mayflower,’’ were not simple people, like 
the Pilgrims, but some were of high rank, 
some had great learning, and many were 
rich, There were nine hundred in this com- 
pany, and they came over in eleven vessels, 
bringing horses, cattle, and whatever was 
needed in settling a new country. They 
were led by John Winthrop, a rich lawyer 
and country gentleman. 

They did not have so hard a time as the 
Pilgrims did, but the voyage took nine weeks. 
As a result, the crops were not in so early as 
they should have been, and the harvest was 
disappointing. That first winter, with them, 
as with the Pilgrims, was a hard one, and 
many died. The brave and unselfish Win- 
throp held the colony together; and at last 
it grew and prospered. 

At first, when the colony was small, all 
the ‘‘freemen’’ met with the officials, and 
helped make the laws. But by and by other 
towns were settled, and there were so many 
freemen that they could not easily gather in 
one place, So the voters in each town began 
to elect men to represent them in the law- 
making body, which they called the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Court.’’ This was the beginning of rep- 
resentative government in New England. 

‘‘John Winthrop lived to see the colony, 
whose charter he had brought over, grow to 
include many towns, and Boston, which he 
had founded, become a prosperous capital.’’ 
For twelve years he was the governor. And 
to-day we think of him as one of our first 
patriots. 

WILLIAM PENN 


NE sees many pictures of Penn wearing 

a big hat. He wasan early Quaker, or 
‘‘Friend, ’’ (as the sect still call themselves). 
They did not believe in war, and they would 
not take off their hats to anyone, even toa 
king, because they believed all men were 
equal, and it was not right to pay more re- 
spect to one than to another. Most of the 
Quakers were poor and could not afford to go 
to the New World to share in the freedom 
there. Some had gone over, but there was 
quite a company — about a hundred—who 
could not raise funds for the voyage, and 
Penn brought them over with him, about fifty 
years after the coming of the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ 
Penn was rich and the son of an admiral. 
King Charles II owed him a large sum of 
money, and Penn asked him to pay the debt 
in land in the New World. The king was 
glad enough to do this. So Penn was given 
a large tract west of the Delaware River. 
The king called it Penn’s woods, or Penn- 
sylvania. The Quakers sailed up the river 


till they came to the mouth of the Schuylkill 
River, and there founded acity. Penn named 
it Philadelphia, which means the City of 
Brotherly Love. The name showed the kindly 
feeling which Penn had for the settlers, and 
which he wanted them to have for each 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


other, and for their Indian neighbors. If 
you have visited Philadelphia did you notice 
the streets—Cedar, Chestnut, Spruce, Pine, 
etc.? They were named after the trees the 
settlers blazed in the forest to show where 
the streets were to be, some day. 

Penn was the kindest and most friendly 
Quaker you could find. He even paid the 
Indians for the land, although he had already 
paid the king for it. And at the council 
meeting under the trees—you have a picture 
of it in your book, perhaps—when the land 
was bought, he said that he and the Indians 
should be friends always, and the Indians 
replied, ‘‘We will live in love and peace with 
William Penn as long as the sun and moon 
endure.’’ That treaty between the Quakers 
and the Indians was never broken. More 
settlers came, for they wanted to live where 
laws were wise and they could be free to 
worship as they chose. And by and by the col- 
ony became the great state of Pennsylvania. 


THE LITTLE SCOTCH LAD’S DREAM 


N a ledge on the north shore of Solway 
Firth, Scotland, a little twelve-year-old 
lad lay fast asleep, one summer afternoon. 
And that little Scottish lad dreamed such an 
odd dream, of a great sea fight, in which he 
was captain of a ship, fighting hard. The 
oddest part of the dream was that his ship 
was not flying the English flag he had always 
known, but a red, white and blue flag, the 
blue corner fie'd holding a circle of stars. 
And that was a flag neither he nor anyone 
else had ever seen. Lieutenant Pearson, the 
young man to whom he told his dream that 
day, said, ‘‘The e’snosuch flag. But the rest 
of your dream niay come true, some day.’’ 
The little Highland lad loved adventure, 
and longed for a sea life. Not many days 
after his dream, his chance came. John Paul 
and his father were caught out in a squall, 
and the boy brought the little fishing yawl 
safely in to the harbor of his home town. A 
shipowner happened to be on the landing 
place, and, watching the struggle, was sure 
the boy could not win. The villagers told 
him that John Paul Jones, though only a lad, 
knew as much about boats as a grown man. 
The shipowner admired the boy’s seamanship 
—for John Paul brought the boat in safely, 
as his father had known he would—and at 
once asked him to go with him to Virginia, 
and the West Indies, as master’s apprentice. 
A few days later the brig ‘‘Friendship’’ 
sailed for America, with little John Paul 
aboard. 


In a few years he rose to be captain. And 


when the Concord shot was “‘heard round the. 


world,’’ Captain Jones, who loved America, 
and loved ships, offered his services in build- 
ing a new navy. Congress was glad to get 
him, knowing that the Captain had great 
nautical skill, and was very brave and cou- 
rageous, 

You remember how his ship, the ‘‘Bon 
Homme Richard,’’ met and fought the Brit- 
ish ship ‘‘Serapis,’’ off the English coast. 





When the English captain surrendered his 
sword to the young American, Captain Jones 
looked sharply at him. 

‘‘Captain Pearson?’’ he asked. The other 
powed his assent. 

‘I thought so. Iam John Paul Jones, once 
the small John Paul of Arbigland in the 
Firth. Do you remember me?’’ And Pear- 
son, the young lieutenant of the old days, 
did remember the little Scotch lad. And 
John Paul looked up at the flag that floated 
from his ship—the flag of thirteen red and 
white stripes,and a blue corner holding stars 
—the flag of his boyhood dream. The little 
Scotch lad, with his love of the sea, and filled 
with the daring spirit of his Highland ances- 
tors, had become a great sea-fighter. He is 
called the Father cf the American Navy. 


WHEN GRANT WAS A BOY 


N apleasant, whitewashed cottage at Point 
Pleasant, on the Ohio river, lived a young 
tanner, Jesse Grant, and his wife, Hannah. 
Jesse Grant was very proud of his ancestors, 
who belonged to a Scottish clan whose motto 
was: ‘Stand fast, stand firm, stand sure.” 
Jesse said that was just as good a motto for ~ 
an American as for a Scotchman. 

His great-grandfather, ‘‘Honest Matthew 
Grant,’’ landed on Nantasket Beach, Mass., 
in 1630, ten years after the ‘‘Mayflower’”’ 
landed at Plymouth. Jesse’s grandfather 
was a soldier in the French and Indian War, 
and his father was a lieutenant in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

On the 27th of April, 1822, the first baby 
came to the young tanner’s home. One of 
the neighbors said, ‘‘If he’s a second Jesse 
he’li be a blessing to the community. ’’ 

‘Yes, and to the state, and the United 
States,’’ said another. And that provhecy 
came true, as you know. 

The baby was named Hiram Ulysses. The 
grandfather chose ‘‘Hiram,’’ because that 
was the name of a wise and good king; and 
the mother chose ‘‘Ulysses,’’ the name of a 
warrior who fought for his country in the old 
Greek days. 

One day when Ulysses was playing with 
his little cousin from Canada, the boys had 
a fight about their respective countries—each 
little warrior standing up for his own, as he 
should. Ulysses’ mother was going to pun- 
ish the little fellow for fighting, byt his 
father said, ‘‘I don’t think you ought to. 
He has never quarreled with his cousin be- 
fore. He fought in defense of his country, 
and he ought to defend his country.’’ When 
he grew up he did defend his country. And 
he was true to that Scotch motto of his clan. 

When General Grant had won, and re- 
ceived the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, 
he forbade any signs of rejoicing among his 
victorious troops. The Southern people, he 
said, ‘‘are our countrymen again.’’ And 
when, after Lincoln’s death, Secretary Stan- 
ton and President Johnson ordered the arrest 
of the Confederate leaders, Grant to!d them 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Fig 6 
(Top view 
of floor ) 


An Eskimo Sledge 


For a foy sledge use 
“4 wood. Make floor 5” 
long, 2’~wide. Make two 


runners, each 6 long ,% wide 


round one end of each as 
in Fig;5; nail the runners 
to the floor with 4" brads 
driven through the sides 
of runners info the floor 
Make back 2’ long, &" 
wide; nail the back fo 
the floor with two 4%” 


brads. Sand-paper all 
parts. —Older children 


may make asledge for practi- 
cal use by enlarging these plans. 
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A Plan for the Study of “Snow-Bound” 


BY VELVA BRADBURY, B.A., 


ery =O\ | NOW-BOUND”’ needsmoreap- 
vo LN AX preciation by teachers in rural 
if > ) AK§ schools and smalltowns. We 
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have very few poems written 
of American country life by 
men who have lived that life. 
Even if we miss some points in the person- 
alities of the family circle depicted in ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,’’ we can teach the poem as a great 
description of one of our country experiences. 
The reason that the poem has lived and is 
still popular is because it tells of our com- 
mon experience. The time to teach this po- 
em is afterasnowstorm. The first one hun- 
dred-seventy-five lines are the finest in the 
poem. These at least should be included in 
the canon of literature for our rural schools. 
Incidentally, few pupils can read Whittier 
without absorbing the idea of a man of great 
conscience and high spiritual insight. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Who was the author? 

Read the story of his life. (To do this 
seems advisable at the beginning of the poem 
rather than at the close. Many points in the 
poem are made clearer by previous know]l- 
edge of Whittier’s life.) 

Locate the vicinity of his boyhood home 
on a map. 

What does it mean to be ‘‘snow-bound’’ ? 
Does this condition occur in your state? How 
does a héavy snowstorm affect your condi- 
tions? Whittier’s description may not men- 
tion the conditions you name. Watch through 
the poem to see if his description applies to 
your snowstorms, 

In your geography you may find a map or 
statement telling whether your state or New 
' England has more rainfall. During what 
month does your state receive the most of its 
annual rainfall? Is the moisture of New 
England distributed throughout the year as 
in your state? Then, will this poem describe 
a heavier or lighter snowstorm than the usual 
snowstorm you have seen? 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 
Lines 1-18 (paragraph 1.) 

Is the rhythm 1, 2, or 1, 2, 3? 

How long is a December day in New 
England? 

What is the prophecy about weather if the 
sun is ‘‘darkly circled’’? What causes the 
circle ? 

Give the meaning of ‘‘waning moon,’’ 
‘thickening sky,’’ ‘‘slow tracing,’’ ‘‘por- 
tent,’’ ‘‘mute and ominous prophecy. ’’ 

All through the day a storm had been 
gathering. What items are mentioned in the 
first nine lines that show this? How could 
the sun sink from sight before it set? 

What is homespun? Was Whittier’s boy- 
hood spent in the days of spinning and weav- 
ing at home? Jn about what years did the 
factory take this work from the home? 

‘The wind blew east.’’ Does an east 
wind prophesy a storm in your state? Can 
you explain why? 

What kind of noun is ‘‘Ocean’’? 


Was Whittier’s home near the ocean? 

Mention the signs of the coming storm as 
told in the first paragraph. 

Memorize this paragraph. . 

Note: Nearly every paragraph of ‘‘Snow- 
Bound’ ’should be read through with the pupils 
and interpreted before requiring oral reading 
from them. After the reading the pupils 
should retell the paragraphs. 

Lines 19-40 (paragraph 2.) 

Mention the scenes in this paragraph 
that are common on farms to-day. Did Whit- 
tier live on a farm? How can you tell? Is 
there any phrase that would not apply to our 
farms to-day ? Could a person who has never 
been on a farm appreciate this paragraph? 

What is meant by: (1) ‘‘chores,’’ (2) 
‘‘littered the stalls,’’ (3) ‘‘whinnying,’’ (4) 
‘‘stanchions,’’ (5) ‘‘walnut bows,’’ (6) 
‘“‘erested helmet,’’ (7) ‘‘querulous  chal- 
lenge,’’ (8) ‘‘hoary’’? 

How are we to pronounce 

When did the storm begin? 

How is a cock compared with a knight? 
Lines 41-65 (paragraph 3.) 

How long did the storm last? 

Show some fresh snowflakes on black 
paper. Are the flakes geometric? Look at 
several through a magnifying glass, then 
make a rough drawing of them. Are they 
all alike? 

What is the meaning of pellicle; 
Have you seen a meteor? 

Explain what is meant by ‘‘glistening 
wonder,’’ ‘‘blue walls of the firmament. ’’ 

Describe the appearance of the landscape 
on the second morning. What was ‘‘the old 
man on the post’’? 

What is a well-curb? 

How does a Chinese roof differ from ours? 

What made the well-curb look like a 
Chinese roof? 

Have you seen a picture of a well-sweep? 
Can you find a picture of Pisa’s leaning 
miracle? Where is the Leaning Tower? 
Lines 66-92 (paragraph 4.) 

Are lines 68 and 69 true? 

What are buskins? 

Has the snow ever been as deep near your 
home as line 75 indicates? 

Read the story of Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp in Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
What ure ‘‘supernal powers’’? What did the 
boys name the tunnel? 

Explain ‘‘speckled harem,’’ ‘‘horned pa- 
triarch,’’ ‘‘sage head,’’ ‘‘gesture mute. ”’ 


Lines 93-154 (paragraphs 5, 6, and 7.) 

Point out the path of the sun through the 
sky onasummer day; on awinter day. Near 
what tropic is the sun directly overhead in 
winter? 

Show the force of such phrases as ‘‘savage 
air,’’ ‘‘social smoke,’’ ‘‘shrieking of the 
mindless wind,’’ ‘“‘beat of ghostly finger- 
tips of sleet.’’ 

When do things of nature seem ‘‘almost 
human’’ in companionship? Was Whittier’s 


6é 


winged’’? 


meteor ? 


home near to neighbors? 
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Can you find a picture of the kitchen jp 
Whittier’s boyhood home? Tell of the use of 
trammels, andirons, crane. What was the 
reason for the green backlog in the fireplace? 

What did the children see outside in the 
dark? How did they explain it? 

Describe the landscape at night. 

Lines 155-174 (paragraph 8.) 

Explain: 

‘‘clean-winged hearth’’ 

‘north wind roar in baffled rage’’ 

‘‘beat the frost-line back with tropic heat’’ 

‘‘up its roaring draught the great throat 
of the chimney laughed’’ 

‘‘silhouette’’ 

‘“couchant tiger’’ 

‘‘andiron’s straddling feet’’ 

Describe the kitchen on this stormy night. 
Lines 175-211 (paragraph 9.) 

What do you know of Whittier’s family? 
How old was he when he wrote this poem? 
How old do you think he was when the storm 
occurred ? How do you know that the family 
was contented and happy? What changes 
have taken place in the family since that 
night? How many of the family circle were 
living when the poem was written? 
little items seemed so strange to the poet? 

For what will Love dream and Faith trust? 
Why is ‘‘He’’ capitalized? What stars shine 
through cypress trees? Of what is the cy- 
press tree symbolical? Whittier expressed 
himself as sorry for men who lack faith— 
what faith? What is meant by ‘‘mournful 
marbles’’? What breaking day is meant in 
line 2062 In what way is life lord over 
death? Was Whittier a man of strong faith? 
Of what religion was he? 

Lines 212-306 (paragraph 10.) 

Name four ways in which the family fur- 
nished its own entertainment on these nights. 

What business did Whittier follow in later 
years? What position did he take on the 
slave question? Did this attitude spoil his 
political chances? Namesome of his distin- 
guished political friends and tell of their 
work. Were Quakers opposed to slavery? 
Did they approve of settling the controversy 
by war? What do the four lines quoted by 
Whittier show concerning the sentiment of 
the time with regard to slavery? Can you 
mention any movement that discouraged those 
opposed toslavery? Was there a time when 
the land was ‘‘clay in Slavery’s shaping 
hand’’? When? Whittier felt so deeply the 
wrong of slavery that he could scarcely keep 
his feeling out of his poems. Many of his 
poems were written entirely on the subject. 
To show how deeply Whittier felt on the slav- 
ery question, read ‘ ‘Ichabod, ’’ his bitter com- 
ment on the action of Daniel Webster. What 
command is given the slave in the four 
quoted lines? What is Nature’s first law? 

What experiences of his youth does Whit- 
tier’s father relate? Where is Memphrema- 
gog? What is samp? In what part of’ Amer- 
ica might he have seen the Norman cap? 

The merry village dance? What fashion in 
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dress is meant by ‘‘bodiced zone’??? Com- 
pare the methods of mowing of that day with 
the present-day methods. What is ‘‘hake- 
proil,’’? ‘‘chowder,’’ ‘‘gundalow’’? Where 
are the Isles of Shoals? 

Tell in your own words the experiences 
that Mr. Whittier relates. 

How did Mrs. Whittier busy herself? What 
stories did she tell? What experience did a 
sealp-mark indicate? Explain ‘‘wizard’s 
eonjuring-book.’’ Were people of her girl- 
hood more superstitious than people of the 
present time? Of what scenes did Mrs. 
Whittier tell them? Why, do you think, is 
the author of the book she quotes spoken of 
as ‘‘painful Sewel’’? What is a ‘‘tome’’? 
Did Whittier have many books to read at 
this time? Have you read of the time a vol- 
ume of Burns was lenthim? Retell the story 
of Chalkley. What is such a journal as he 
kept? Tell the story of Abraham and the 
sacrifice of Isaac (Genesis, 22). 

Lines 307-349 (paragraph 11.) 

Is this paragraph a good description of an 
out-of-doors man? Define or explain: ‘‘un- 
housed,’’ ‘‘lyceum,’’ ‘‘occult,’’ ‘‘wood- 
craft,’’ ‘‘mysteries,’’ ‘‘Apollonius,’’ ‘‘Her- 
mes,’’ ‘‘pariah,’’ ‘‘partial, ’’ ‘‘teal,’’ ‘‘loon, ”’ 
‘prodigies, ’’ ‘‘hermit,’’ ‘‘shagbark.’’ Had 
this Uncle traveled very far from his home? 
In what lines is it shown that he thinks the 
home scenes quite the finest in the world. Is 
this a good trait? Does a muskrat ply the 
mason’s trade? Tellin your own words what 
the Uncle knew and could do. 

Lines 350-377 (paragraph 12.) 

In what way was Fate perverse? What 
do you know of the Aunt’s disposition? 
What were huskings and apple-bees? Are 
such gatherings still popular? Was the Aunt 
still young at heart? What did Whittier 
think of those who ridicule her position as 
old-maid aunt? Was it harder at this time 
to be a useful spinster than at the present? 
Lines 378-391 (paragraph 13.) 

What kind of life did the older sister ex- 
perience? What qualities are spoken of as 
part of her character? The paragraph im- 
plies that her life had been hard. Had she be- 
come hard in nature? What lines speak of her 
unselfishness? What is the low, green tent? 
Lines 392-437 (paragraph 14.) 

How long had the younger sister been dead 
when this poem was being written? How 
old was Whittier at this time? What does 
his biography relate regarding the close af- 
fection between this sister and Whittier? 
Are her poems read to-day? What isa ‘‘mot- 
ley-braided’’ mat? What lines tell you that 
Whittier missed her companionship? Did he 
still enjoy nature as he did before her death? 
Explain: ‘‘life’s late afternoon’’ ‘‘I walk to 
meet the night that soon shall shape and 


shadow overflow.’’ What hope regarding 


this sister is expressed ? 
Lines 438-509 (paragraphs 15 and 16.) 

Do the first two lines describe a teacher 
to-day? How old was the schoolmaster? 
Where is Dartmouth College? What is a 
classic? Is New Hampshire a good state for 
farming? Who had learned to pay his own 
way? How had heearned hismoney? What 
is a scholar’s gown? 
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Was it customary in early days for college 
students to earn funds by teaching country 
schools during vacation? 

Do you know how to play the games men- 
tioned? Did the schoolmaster’s stories seem 
like home stories? Tell of the old custom of 
giving hostages. How was the schoolmaster 
preparing for the future? Was the Civil War 
over at the time this poem was being writ- 
ten? What did Whittier see as the solution 
of the negro problem? Has his prophecy 
been realized? What lines in particular 
have been fulfilled ? 

Did Whittier admire the young school- 
master? Mention a famous school for the 
education of the negro. 

Lines 510-589 (paragraph 17.) 

Read a description of Harriet Livermore. 
Do you like her? Was she liked by Whit- 
tier? Tell the story of Petruchio’s Kate. 
(Taming of the Shrew.) What isa Pilgrim? 
What was it that Harriet Livermore expected 
would happen. What travels had she expe- 
rienced? What does the poem say was the 
last that her American friends knew of her? 
Did Whittier condemn her for her strange 
ways and temper? Explain the ‘‘fates.’’ 
What lines suggest that her heredity may 
be at fault? Who is the wise judge? 
Lines 590-655 (paragraphs 18, 19, and 20.) 

Why was it necessary to cover the brands? 
Describe the later evening. What traits of 
Mrs. Whittier’s character are shown in par- 
agraph18? Were her prayers good and kind? 

Were the dreams of the sleepers suitable 
to the weather? How did the farmers clear 
the roads? Describe the road clearing. 


Lines 656-714 (paragraphs 21 and 22.) 

Define ‘‘autocratic.’’ Whatdid the doctor 
call on Mrs. Whittier to do? Did it make 
any difference that he was a Calvinist and 
she was a Quaker? Who was Calvin? What 
did he teach? Explain lines 670-673. 

How did the snow-bound family occupy the 
time? Can Ellwood’s poems be very inter- 
esting? Explain ‘‘Muse.’’ Must Ellwood’s 
muse have been powerful? Of what did he 
write? What news did the newspaper 
chronicle ? 

Lines 715-End (paragraphs 23 and 24. ) 

Take plenty of time for the last two para- 
graphs. Are they a conclusion? Whom does 
Whittier ask to close the book? What book? 
How does he describe the angel? What calls 
him to close the book? What is a century 
aloe? Does Whittier regard life and oppor- 
tunity as better in his mature years than in 
his youth? Why does he think some city 
man may enjoy this poem? What is a Flem- 
ish picture? How does Whittier think the 
reader’s appreciation may come to him? 


WORDS AND PHRASES 


Lines 1-18 (paragraph 1.) 

Brief December day, darkly circled, wan- 
ing, slow tracing, mute and ominous proph- 
ecy, portent, threat, beat with low rhythm. 
Lines 19-40 (paragraph 2.) 

Stanchion, walnut bows, crested helmet, 
querulous challenge, hoary, zigzag. 
Lines 41-65 (paragraph 3.) 

Nature’s geometric signs, hoary meteor, 
glistening wonder, universe of sky and snow, 









marvelous, domes, sty, well-curb, Chinese 
roof, slant splendor, Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
Lines 66-92 (paragraph 4.) 

Decisive, tunnel, crystal, Aladdin’s won- 
drous cave, supernal, speckled harem, 
hooked, patriarch, sage head, gesture mute. 
Lines 93-154 (paragraphs 5, 6, and 7.) 

Church bell lent its Christian tone, sav- 


age air, social smoke, solitude, intense, 
dreary-voiced elements, mindless wind, 
moaning tree-boughs, knolls, snow-blown 


traveler, curious art, mimic flame, crane, 
pendent, trammels, andirons, transfigured. 
Lines 155-174 (paragraph 8.) 

Review phrases in previous suggestions 
under paragraph 8. 

Lines 175-211 (paragraph 9.) 

Quench, sire, bladed corn. 
Lines 212-306 (paragraph 10.) 

Wrought, riddles, stammered, lore, moose, 
samp, trapper’s hut, idyllic, laden bee, hale, 
swaths, driftwood, chowder, clam-shell, 
witchcraft, marvel, salted hay, Indian hordes, 
scalp-mark, fourscore, gray wizard, conjuring 
book, boat-horn, loon’s weird laughter, an- 
cient tome, martyrdom, quaint, water-butt. 
Lines 307-349 (paragraph 11.) 

Nature’s lyceum, occult hint, woodcraft 
mysteries, Hermes, native grounds, girdle, 
parish bounds, teal, prodigies, partridge, 
mink, woodchuck, shagbark, 

Lines 350-377 (paragraph 12.) 

Gracious, huskings, apple-bees, details, 
homespun warp, woof-thread of romance, 
genial, mirage, unprofaned. 

Lines 378-509 (paragraphs 13, 14, 15, 16. ) 

Plied, sternly, impulsive, earnest, gener- 
ous, disguise, saintly palms, immortality, 
mar, district school, mitten-blinded cat, 
classic Dartmouth, yeoman father, wrung, 
subsistence, competence, rustic, blind-man’s 
buff, whirling plate, athlete, versions, Pindus- 
born Araxes, Olympus, sloth, caste, refute, 
radiate, unresentful rivalry. ; 
Lines 510-589 (paragraph 17.) 

Lustrous, passionate, majestic, cultured, 
treacherous, presaging, condemned to share 
her love or hate, tropical, vixen, freak, feint, 
facile, Smyrna, Malta, discern, fatal sisters, 
ancestral, solitudes, discord, perversities. 
Lines 590-714 (paragraphs 18, 19, 20, 21, 22.) 

Crumbling, weary circuit, refuse, grate- 
ful, generous, gables, clapboards, cavalcade, 
ravine, compliments, missive, autocratic, 
‘‘melt not in acid sect the Christian pear! of 
charity,’’ nasal whine, wars of David, pan- 
oramic, gauge, vendue, embargo. 

Lines 715-End (paragraphs 23 and 24.) 

Palimpsest, monograph, amaranth, inces- 
sant, importunate, clamorous, benediction. 


QUOTATIONS 
Lines 1-18; 31-36; 41-65; 93-115; 143-154; 155- 
174; 210, 211; 415-437; 555, 566, 

From the above suggested lines, the teacher ma) 
select memory gems. However, the memory selec- 
tion is best that appeals to the individual pupil. A 
joint exercise by the class in selecting good quota- 
tions is much to be preferred to a set of quotations 
arbitrarily selected by the teacher. Select the quo- 
tations for beauty of wording, strength or vividness 
of expression, truth and depth of thought, and for 
pleasure to the readers. 

NOTE: The edition used for the division of the poem into para- 


graphs was No. 15 of the Instructor Literature Series (price €c.) 
which may be obtained from the publishers of this magazine. 





POSTER SUPPLEMENT.=Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Aiso the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents, 
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THE THREE BEARS 
DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of 
these outlines may be given to children to trace, 
color, cut and mount. Papa-Bear wears a white 
suit with-blue buttons. His bowl is light yellow, 
Mama-Bear has a white apron and light blue bowl, 
Baby-Bear has a green bowl. Their fur is light 
brown, and Baby-Bear’s chair is red, with a soft 
yellow seat. Mount as shown, using a strip of 
blue oatmeal wall paper, 14 by 386inches. Outline 
heavily after painting. See ‘‘Rhyme of the Three 

Bears,’’ on another page. 
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Four Weeks’ Work in Language 


An Outline Adapted to the Fifth and Sixth Grades 






xe in which the teacher comes 
at eS 2) up against the blank wall of 
ta ‘*how can I make them learn 
it’? as often as she does in 
tlh 

After yeni taught correct forms of 
speech and rules for punctuation over and 
over again she becomes appalled at the lack 
of desire on the part of the pupil to use them, 
and abandoning the elusive language she falls 
back upon teaching the very tangible ‘‘parts 
of speech.’’ The parts of speech (unless 
the pupil be studying a foreign language) 
give little or no aid to a child in master- 
ing that most important art—written and 
oral expression. It is possible to asso- 
ciate with a person for years before discov- 
ering that he has to use his fingers in order 
to add a column of figures, but you can be 
with him only a few minutes before you dis- 
cover that his education in language has been 
neglected. 

The following outline of four weeks’ work 
has proved successful in the fifth and sixth 
grades as a review of facts already learned 
and as a help toward the appreciation and 
the mastery of good English. 

It has been proved best to have all the 
written lessons done in ink in a composition 
book. No’attempt is made to have this an 
exhibit book either in form or arrangement; 
it simply enables the class to keep the cor- 
rections, and to work back overa lesson with- 
out the usual complaint of ‘‘lost my paper.’’ 
The first two pages of the book are headed 
‘‘Books I Have Read,’’ and by consulting 
these pages from time to time the teacher is 
able to see whether the child is reading more 
or less than the required ‘‘book each month. ’’ 

The teacher should never permit a sen- 
tence that is written in the book or on the 
board to go uncorrected if it is not correctly 
indented, capitalized and spelled. If a list 
of words misspelled in the written work 
through the day is kept on the board in full 
sight and given with the daily spelling les- 
son it will go far toward inducing good spell- 
ing in the room. 


FIRST WEEK 


EY me ERHAPS there is no subject 
WZ is ~~ 


Monday. 

On the first day one section of the class is 
sent to the board and the rest of the class 
write at their seats from dictation: 

‘‘The first word and every important word 
in a title begins with a capital letter. ’’ 

‘‘When the title of a book, poem, maga- 
zine or song comes as part of a sentence, 
it is enclosed in quotation marks. ’’ 

After these have been recited by several 
pupils, have the rules erased and then dic- 
tate: 

‘“‘We read ‘Black Beauty’ 
grade. ’’ 

‘‘We memorized—”’ (each child is to sup- 
ply the name of some poem.) 


in the fourth 
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‘I read the following magazines—. ”’ 

Then ask the pupils to write a list of 
twelve books they have read, leave the list 
on the board and return to their seats. Later 
the lists are read and the comparative merits 
of the various books discussed. 

It is a good thing, I believe, to discourage 
the reading of more than three or four books 
in one series (‘‘Elsie Dinsmore,’’ or ‘‘The 
Rover Boys’’) for, while the books taken in- 
dividually may have merit, to read too many 
of them is like a diet of a single article of 
food which does not tend toward an ‘“‘all- 
round’’ development. 

Pupils of this age can be interested in the 
works of really good authors (Kipling’s 
‘Jungle Book’’ or ‘‘Captains Courageous, ’’ 
Cooper’s ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,’’ Dickens’ 
‘David Copperfield,’’ Dumas’ ‘‘Count of 
Monte Cristo. ’’) 

At the close of the lesson each child is 
asked to bring a magazine with advertise- 
ments in it for the Tuesday’s lesson. 


Tuesday. 

Some child is asked to put a perfectly cor- 
rect heading for a business letter on the 
board where the class can see it. The punc- 
tuation and form are discussed and criticized, 
then the pupils are asked to take their maga- 
zines and find some advertisement which they 
would like to answer. The teacher puts the 
correct form for the letter on the board, us- 
ing the name of the magazine in the letter 
in this way: 

‘On page 97 of the ‘Century’ for June, 
1919, you offer, etc.’’ 

The form on the board is then erased and 
each child is asked to order something from 
the advertisement that has attracted him in 
his magazine. When the letter is completed 
and corrected each one is allowed to draw 
and address an envelope on the board. 


Wednesday. 
Have the class write from dictation: 
‘‘The apostrophe (’) and s are added to a 
noun to form the possessive unless the noun 
ends in s, then the apostrophe only is added, 
~_. - 
The baby-bear’s porridge. 
The bears’ house. ’’ 
*‘Quotation marks are used before and after 
the exact words of the person speaking, as, 
‘Oh,’ said the baby-bear, ‘mine is too 
hot!’ ’’ Write from dictation: 


THREE BEARS 

‘‘Come,’’ said father-bear, one day, 
‘‘while we are waiting for the porridge to 
cool let us walk in the woods. I will take 
the baby’s hand,’’ etc. 

After the most common mistakes have been 
corrected and discussed, have the children 
write in their books the scene in which 
Goldilocks enters the bears’ house. 
Thursday. 

The teacher is to bring for use any avail- 
able poem about a brook or a river (Tenny- 
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son’s ‘‘Brook,’’ Riley’s ‘‘Brook Song,”’ 
Hogg’s ‘‘A Boy’s Song.’’) 

Ask the pupils to tell the mistakes in 
English which they hear from day to day, 
When one is suggested, as for instance, ‘‘ 
ain’t seen him,’’ write the question on the 
board that would naturally precede that an- 
swer, as ‘‘Where is John ?’’ and then ask for 
the correct answer. 

Make a list of these questions and an- 
swers. The list will probably be somewhat 
like the following: 

“‘Why aren’t you writing?’’ ‘‘My pencil 
is broken. ’’ 

‘‘Use your pen. ”’ 

‘To whom does this belong ?’’ 
longs to Mary and me.’’ 

‘‘Who did this?’’ ‘‘John and I did it.’’ 

Have the pupils copy these into their 
books and leave room on the page to add to 
the list from time to time throughout the 
year. 

The teacher should keep the list and ask 
the questions several times a week in spare 
minutes until she is convinced that every 
child knows the correct form; after that if 
the child uses the incorrect form at any time 
in the schoolroom he forfeits the right to 
finish his speech, on the grounds that ‘‘The 
people to whom we wish to listen never use 
a poor form when they know a correct one.’’ 

After the lists are copied the teacher reads 
the poems about the brook that she has pro- 
vided and some poem is used to show that 
the meter of poetry can be beaten just as the 
time in music is beaten. Then some verse 
is copied on the board to show that it is not 
always necessarily two adjacent lines that 
rhyme but that other rhyme schemes, the 1-3, 
2-4 scheme for instance, are often used, as: 


‘‘T have no pen. ’”’ 
“It be- 


“I come from haunts of coot and hern, (1) 
I make a sudden sally, (2) 
And sparkle out among the fern, (3) 
To bicker down a valley.’’ (4) 


The teacher then tells the children that 
each child is to write an original poem for 
Friday. 

Friday. 

The first fifteen minutes of the period are 
devoted to writing poems, the teacher being 
available to help with a difficult rhyme 
scheme or to suggest very quietly (lest the 
class get the idea that it is funny) that 


‘‘The brook, the brook, 
Is a very good cook,’’ 


is not so good a poem as one that another 
child has which begins, 

“Down where the brook runs deep and cool 

I love to sit and gaze into the pool.’’ 

The children that have what they consider 
good poems will be delighted to read them, 
and in order to encourage the timid ones it 
is better not to criticize these first attempts 
but to mention only the good points and oc- 
casionally suggest a minor change. 
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The children who have no poems written 
are given until Monday to get theirs. 

To encourage efforts in the future it is 
well to ask to have the two best poems cop- 
ied for the ‘‘Class Language Book. ’”’ 

The following is a word picture written 
by a heavy, phlegmatic boy from the coun- 
try who had shown himself consistently 
stupid in every lesson until we tried poetry 
writing : 

THE WONDERFUL BROOK 
Down the mountain side 
Ran a shining little brook, 
And over the pebbles it ran very swiftly. 


Every step or two it had a little fall, 
And each little fall had a soft, low tone. 


And in the morning the sun’s soft rays 

Would shine upon the little brook, 

And the birds would perch near it 

And sing their happy songs; 

sae = squirrels would come for their 
rink, 


Then the little gray rabbit would come by 

And wash his little round face. 

When the leaves begin to drop from their 
places 

And the days turn cold 

Then the little brook will stop for its long 
winter sleep. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday. 

Hear the poems not heard Friday. 

Ask the questions prepared Thursday of the 
first week. 

The teacher writes the following short de- 
scription on the board: 

“T am thinking of a quadruped which, 
when it stands on its hind legs, is about as 
tallasaman. Ordinarily itruns about clum- 
sily on all four feet. It eats berries, fruits 
and honey but will also eat flesh. Many spe- 
cies hibernate through the cold months.”’ 


After the children have guessed that the 
above is a description of a bear, ask them 
what part of the description made them guess 
it a bear,—in other words, what are the 
bear’s most distinguishing characteristics? 
Then ask each child to write a description of 
some animal. Later each child reads his and 
the class guesses what animal is being de- 
scribed. The description is counted a poor one 
if it fits more than one animal. 

Ask each child to bring for the next day 
the written directions for reaching the school 
from the railroad station. Itis supposed that 
the person for whom the directions are written 
has never been in the town before and does 
not know the points of the compass nor the 
names of the streets. 

Tuesday. 

Read the directions and allow free criti- 
cisms from the class. 

Test each description to see whether or not 
it would be possible to arrive at the desired 
destination by the directions given. 

Have the following written in the composi- 
tion books from dictation: 

MY STRANGE EXPERIENCE 

You were speaking of strange experiences 
—well, I had a strange thing happen to me 
last winter. 

On my way back to college I had reached 
St. Paul about nine o’clock in the morning 
and as my train for —— did not leave until 
noon I was just starting out for a walk when 


a woman rushed up to me and said, ‘‘Please 
hold my baby for a minute.’’ Before I could 





speak she had dashed away into the crowd. 

At first I waited patiently as I held the 
sleeping child, but at last I realized that it 
was nearly time for me to be boarding my 
train. 

Have each child finish the story in his own 
way for Wednesday. 

Wednesday. 

Have the stories read aloud and have the 
two that the class consider the best copied 
for the ‘‘Class Language Book.’’ 

Thursday. 

Read any stories not heard yesterday. 

Discuss amateur theatricals in which the 
children may have appeared. 

Dramatize the first scene of ‘‘Red Riding 
Hood,’’ the teacher writing it on the board 
as the children suggest, first the time and 
place and then the dialogue between Little 
Red Riding Hood and her mother. Have the 
children write the scene between the child 
and the wolf. Encourage great politeness 
on the part of Red Riding Hood and deceit- 
fulness on the part of the wolf. 

Friday. 
TEST 

Write two rules for writing titles. 

Write a sentence having in it the title of 
a song. 

Punctuate: 
sweet home. 

Write a letter to Marshall Field, Chicago, 
Ill., ordering a pair of shoes. (This letter 
is counted entirely wrong if the writer leaves 
out the size, color, or style of the shoes 
desired. ) 

Write from dictation the following sen- 
tences: 

Red Riding Hood’s grandmother lived in 
the woods. 

The mother-bear’s porridge was too cold. 

The boys’ cloakroom is too crowded. 

Her mother said, ‘‘Are you afraid to go 
to your grandmother’s house alone, dear ””’ 


A male chorus sang home 


“‘Oh, may I go alone, mother!’’ replied 
the girl. 
THIRD WEEK 
Monday. 


Discuss the corrections on Friday’s test- 
papers, emphasizing particularly the rule, 
‘‘The name of a person addressed is separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. ’”’ 

Tell the class the following story 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

Many years ago in a far country lived a 
rich widower with his three daughters. The 
two elder daughters were selfish and loved 
no one but themselves, but the younger 
daughter was so sweet and unselfish and 
lovely that all who knew her called her 
Beauty. 

One day the father told his daughters that 
he must go on a long journey and he asked 
what gift each one wished him to bring her. 

Dramatize on the board as follows: 

Scene: Lawn in front of a fine mansion, 
three girls seated under a tree sewing. Two 
girls are working on satin dresses, the young- 
est girl is seen mending a man’s hunting 
coat. (Enter father.) 

Father—Good morning, daughters, what 
are my girls doing this morning? 

(What will the elder daughters reply to 
show their selfishness? What will Beauty re- 
ply to show her loving nature? etc. ) 
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Dramatize the whole story for reading on 

Tuesday, dividing into four acts as follows: 
I. Father sets out on his journey. 

If. Father returns and relates his experi- 
ences. 

III. Beauty, miserable amid the luxury of 
the Beast’s house, gains permission to re- 
turn home. 

IV. Beauty returns to Beast just in time to 
save his life. 

Tuesday. 

Read dramatization of ‘‘Beauty and the 
Beast.’’ Call attention to every speech that 
shows particularly well the character of the 
person making it. 

Wednesday. 

Ask the questions made out on Thursday 
of the first week. 

Discuss the traits that a person must pos- 
sess if you are to be proud to call him your 
friend. 

Discuss incidents that have made you wish 
to become acquainted with some one. Dis- 
cuss incidents that have broken up friend- 
ships. Have each pupil .make a list of ten 
traits desirable in a friend. Have these lists 
taken home and completed there. 


Thursday. 

Discuss the lists of traits. From all of 
the lists compile one on the board in which 
the most important traits are listed first. 
The list for one class was as follows: 

I should be proud to claim as my friend a 
person who is :— 

1. Patriotic. 

2. Superior to me in some way. 

3. Competent in what he undertakes. 

4, Honest. 

5. Kind. 

6. Not stupid. 

7. Firm in his stand for the best. 

8. Clean. 

9. Brave. 

10. Unselfish, 

The pupils are asked to bring some poem 
on ‘‘Evening,’’ ‘‘Twilight,’’ or ‘‘Sunset’’ 
for Fric 1y’s lesson. 

The teacher is to get, if possible, Milton’s 
‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ Book IV, lines 598-609; 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,’’ first stanza; Stevenson’s 
‘Armies in the Fire;’’ several poems listed 
under ‘‘Evening,’’ in any church hymnal. 
Friday. 

Read the poems about 
begin original poems. 


FOURTH WEEK 


**Evening’’ and 


Monday. 

Have the original poems read and allow 
the children to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the meter or rhyme. 

Ask each pupil to bring from home some 
letter which he would like to answer. 
Tuesday. 

Review the correct form for a letter to a 
friend. 

Teach the child to re-read the letter re- 
ceived before attempting to answer it, also 
to make a list of subjects that he wants to 
discuss with his friend before he begins to 
write his letter. Those who finish their let- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Baby Bunting wears a soft fawn-skin coat with brown 
buttons and cuffs. The leggings are brown and the hood is brown with fawn-colored ears and edge. The scarf is orange and the bag orange and black. 




















BYE, BABY BUNTING 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 
y ~ Father’s gone a-hunting, 
4 Mother’s gone a-milking, 
s Sister’s gone a-silking, 
aw 3 _And Brother’s gone to buy 
5 a skin 
To wrap the Baby Bunt- 


! ing in. 


1 ™&® 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 cents a dozen, No orders for less than 

one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 

double page posters, as shown on pages 28 and 29, 

at the prices quoted for each, Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 






Be s3 D ruceL leavelagd. 
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Primary Methods and Helps 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


January Plans 
By Mae Foster Jay 


HAT shall we teach in January? We turn, as 
W we always should, to the child himself for our 
answer. We seek to discover what are his in- 
terests, for through them we can reach him and lead 
him most easily and wisely. At this time we find him 
absorbed, heart and soul, in winter sports—skating, 
coasting, sliding, and snowballing. These things, 
then, become our working basis, and a wholesome, 
happy basis it is. It should be our aim to carry the 
vigor and zest and cheer and merriment of the sea- 
son’s outdoor play inside into the schoolroom, and let 
them be its spirit, to permeate the January work. 

We organize our work accordingly. But the organi- 
zation must be tentative, flexible, amenable to change, 
for teaching must always fill a need—and who can tell 
to-day what the need of to-morrow may be? There is 
a psychological moment for teaching everything. 
Suppose, for instance, that winter has not been run- 


ning true to form, and there has been a disappointing’ 


scarcity of snow. On a gray day the quiet of the 
schoolroom and the routine of its recitations are sud- 
denly broken into by a child’s cry of wonder, ‘‘Oh!’’ 
Immediately there is a chorus of ‘‘Ohs!’’, a happy 
clapping of hands and dancing about, a rush to the 
windows. The teacher, if she has the right kind of 
soul, joins the children, and they watch together the 





falling of the great feathery flakes of ‘‘the beauti- 
ful,’’ lessons quite forgotten. And this is the time, 
the best time, for teaching a seasonal ,song, or poem, 
or verse—‘* He giveth snow like wool,’’ perhaps. Will 
it not be wonderful for these children if all through 
life a snowstorm brings to mind a beautiful thought 
beautifully expressed? Was not their response to na- 
ture of vastly more value, just then, than the fact 
that ‘‘The dog’s name is Rover,”’’ or that ‘‘Three and 
two are five’’? 

There is no other time quite so appropriate for 
teaching ‘‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine’’ 
as when frown-clouds are gathering in the room—and 
the message, casually dropped, dispels the clouds quite 
effectively. The most opportune time for telling a 
story or singing a song is when some incident of the 
day creates a need for them, though it may call for a 
hasty shuffling of your carefully arranged program. 
The teacher must always know poems, songs, and 
stories perfectly herself, of course; there must be no 
book between her and the children. 

The following p!an offers suggestions as to how the 
main thought for the month may form the basis of 
work in all subjects. Teaching, so planned, becomes 
more artistic, and the correlation is good for the child, 
since the facts thus assimilated have a greater num- 
ber of associations in his mind. 


First and Second Weeks 


SuBJECTS—First two school days, ‘‘The New Year;’’ 
last eight school days, ‘‘Snow, Ice, Frost.’’ 


FIRST TWO DAYS 


The children will come to school saying, ‘‘ Happy 
New Year!’’ Return their greeting. Ask them, in 
the morning talk, what ** Happy New Year’’ means. 
Lead them to put real meaning into the familiar words. 
Teach them ?. following poem from the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion’’ 

A NEw YEAR SONG 


When the year is new, my dear, 
When the year is new, 

Let us make a promise here, 
Little I and you. 

Not to fall a-quarreling 
Over every tiny thing, 

But sing and smile, 
Smile and sing, 

All the glad year through. 


As the year goes by, my dear, 
As the year goes by, 

Let us keep our sky swept clear, 
Little you and 1 

Sweep up every cloudy scowl, 


Teach also, perhaps not all within the first two days, 
but at some opportune time during the month whose 
central thought is that of giving happiness, the follow- 
Ing memory gems, or others of your own selection: 


Every little thunder-growl, 


And live and laugh, 
Laugh and live, 
’Neath a cloudless sky. 


Ethical Memory Gems: 


A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.—Prov., 


17:22, 

















Suppose we think little about number one, 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend, 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 
Suppose we laugh with, not at, other folk, 


And never hurt anyone, 


**just for a joke’’; 


Suppose we hide trouble and show only cheer 
’Tis likely we'll have quite a Happy New Year. 


giving one another.—-Eph., 4.32. 
Nature Memory Gem: 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 


Except February alone, 
Which has but twenty-eight in fine 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 


Literature: 


New Year’s Bargain, Susan Coolidge. 


January, Alice Cary. 
The Pig Brother, Laura E. Richards. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock: Nursery Rhyme, Mother 


Goose. 


Music -: 
‘lhe Little New Year, ‘‘Songs and Games for Little 


Ones,’’ Walker and Jenks. 
January, ‘‘Songs in Season,’’ George 


January, ‘‘ Nature Songs for Childven,”” 


St. Nicholas. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 






Knowlton. 


Number—The Calendar and the Clock : 

Division of time into years, seasons, months, weeks 
days, hours, minutes, seconds. Teach number of 
months in year, days in week, ete. Teach the chil 
dren to tell time. Keep a calendar and weather 
record, 


Reading: 

Select all New Year’s stories from available readers. 
Also those about the clock. Give the beginners ‘‘ Bye 
Baby Bunting’’ for a blackboard lesson. (See poster 
and rhyme on another page. ) 

Written Language : 

Ask the question, ‘‘ What does the New Year bring?’’ 
The children answer in writing, upon the board or 
paper. The lesson probably will run somewhat after 
this fashion: 


The New Year brings a new birthday. 

The New Year brings new friends. 

The New Year brings new books. 
Games: 

Dramatize some suitable New Year’s song, 
the nursery rhyme ‘‘ Bye Baby Bunting.’’ 
Drawing and Construction : 

Make New Year’s cards 
greetings. 

Make calendars. 

Make a clock of construction paper. 

Cut to illustrate stories told. 


S) 


Ete. 


and 


bearing New Year’s 





LAST THREE DAYS OF FIRST WEEK; 
SECOND WEEK 
It depends upon the weather conditions whether 
snow, ice, or frost is taken up first. The children are 
full of the subject, eager to tell you of their games 
and play outdoors. 
Give them ample opportunity. 
Nature Memory Gems: 
This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling. 
So He sendeth His snow like wool, 
Pure and white and beautiful, 
his is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


With mittened hands and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through, 
And where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal . 

John Greenle af Whittier. 


Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery, sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise; 

And shivering in my nakedness, 

By the cold candle, bathe and dress. 


ENTIRE 


Close by the jolly fire I sit, 

To warm my frozen bones a bit; 
Or, with a reindeer-sled, explore 
The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out, my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap; 

The cold wind burns my face, and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 
Are frosted like a wedding cake. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Literature: 
Jack Frost, What the Wood Fire Said to the Little 
Boy, and The Icicle, ‘Songs of the Tree Top and Mead- 
w,’”’ McMurry and Gale. 
The Snow Man, Hans Christian Andersen. 
Snowflakes, ‘‘Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks,’’ Wiltsie. 
Seed Babies’ Blanket, ‘‘ For the Story Hour,’’ Bailey 


and Lewis. 
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Primary Methods and Helps—comiouca 


The Fire Bringer, ‘‘How to ‘Tell Stories to Chil- 
dren,’’ Sara Cone Bryant. 
Music: 

North Wind Song, ‘‘ Patty Hill Song Book. ’”’ 

The Snow Man, ‘‘Small Songs for Small Singers,’ 
Neidlinger. 

Song of the Snowflake, Churchill and Grindell, in 
**Songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. ’”’ 

Jack Frost, Tracks in the Snow, The Snowflakes, 
and Sleighing Song, in ‘‘Songs of the Child World, 
No. 1,’’ Gaynor. 

Reading: 

Read the winter stories in all available readers. 

Blackboard lessons based upon the snow and ice. 
The following may serve as an example: 


RIDDLE 


? 


I am soft. 

I am white. 

I am light. 

I can not run. 

I can not walk. 

I can whirl. 

I may move fast. 

I may move slowly. 

I may come in the day. 


I may come in the night. 

You can not hear me come. 

I am cold. 

3ut | can keep you warm. What am I? 
RIDDLE 


You have never seen me. 

But you know me very well. 

I came to school with you this morning. 
1 pinched your ears. 

I nipped your nose. 

I bit your toes. 

i stung your fingers. 

1 am a saucy little fellow. 


But | think you rather like me. Do you? 
What is my name? 
Written Language: 
Ask, ‘‘What can you do with the snow?’’ Children 


write their answers: 

1 can make snowballs. 

I can make tunnels. 

I can make trenches. Ete. 

Games: 

Go outdodrs. Make snow men, tunnels, trenches; 
play Fox and Geese (Snow Play, ‘‘Plays and Games,”’ 
Parsons ; Skating Motive, Anderson in ‘‘Characteris- 
tic Rhythms’’; The Skaters, ‘‘Music for the Child 
World, Vol. 2,’’ Hofer.) 

Drawing and Construction : 

Snow scenes in charcoal and water colors, and upon 
the blackboard. 

Cut a snow man. 

Cut or tear snow shovels and snowshoes, and skates. 

Cut mittens and color them, overshoes, leggings, 
stockings. 

Illustrate shoveling the walks. 

Action pictures to show children coasting and 
skating. © 

Make sleds of construction paper and of clay. 

Illustrate stories and poems. 

Hygiene: 

Protection from the cold (a) by fires; (b) by warm 
clothing (body houses—how heat is generated; fuel; 
purpose of warm clothing—to keep in heat); (c) how 
to avoid catching cold (by exercising when out of 
doors; by remembering not to sit on cold stones or on 
snow or ice or cold ground; by taking off wet cloth- 
ing immediately upon coming inside; by remembering 
to take off rubbers and overshoes and leggings in the 
schoolroom). 

Nature Study: 

Uses of snow and ice—(a) they give pleasure 
(coasting, skating, sleighing); (b) They make the 
roads good for the farmer to haul loads to town; (c) 
They supply water (to fill cisterns; to soak into the 
ground); (d) They make a blanket for the earth and 
thus protect the living things therein. 


Number : 
‘The hexagon and the triangle—Snowflakes are based 
upon hexagons... Let children make snowflakes of tri- 
angles laid to form hexagons. (See paper-cutting de- 
signs on opposite page. ) 
Third and Fourth Weeks 

SuBJECT—‘‘ The Far North.’’ 

Base the work upon the story of Agoonack, by Jane 
Andrews in ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ and ‘‘Each and 
All.’’—Does it not seem strange that the snow, which 
is so cold, keeps some children warm, just as it does 
the plants in the ground here? That is true of little 
Agoonack—her house is made of snow, and she sleeps 
on a bed of ice, and yet she is snug and warm. 

Develop the story day by day throughout the two 
weeks, acquainting the child with the frozen north- 
land as the home of Agoonack, teaching him, through 
the story of this individual little sister, the customs, 
dress, appearance, food, work and play, of the Eskimo. 
Pictures are very necessary to this work. 





Literature: 

Little People of the Snow, Mary Muller. 

Children of the Arctic; Snow Baby, J. D. Peary. 

Children of the Cold, Schwatka. 

Why the Bear is Stumpy Tailed, A Norse Folk Tale, 
in ‘‘Child Classics, Second Reader. ’”’ : 

‘the Bear Who Played Soldier, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, in *‘Child Classies, Second Reader. ”’ 


HOw THE ROBIN’S BREAST BECAME RED 


Once upon a time, a long, long time ago, it was 
very cold upon the earth. And in all the northland 
there was only one fire. If this went out the people 
would die. 

So they had to guard it very carefully, day and 
night. An old man and his son kept constant watch 
= it, taking turns, one caring for it while the other 
slept. 

Now the people of the northland had an enemy. It 
was the yreat white bear. He wanted the fire to go 
out. Then the people would die, and the northland 
would be his. So all the time he watched and waited, 
and waited and watched, hoping to catch the old man 
or his son off guard, when he would run and put the 
fire out. But they knew that he was there just be- 


hind the iceberg, watching with his greedy eyes, and ° 


they gave him no chance. 

But it happened one day that the old man fell ill. 
The little boy had to watch the fire alone all day, and 
all night, and the next day--and he grew so very 
sleepy! He would feel his head go nodding, nodding— 
und then he would remember the great white bear, 
and his duty, and he would straighten up, and blink 
his eyes open, and say that he wouldn't, he just 
wouldn't, vo to sleep! And then, first thing he knew, 
the great drowsiness would come creeping over him 
again. 

And at last he became so worn out and weary that 
he could rouse himself no more, and he fell fast 
usleep. 

Up behind the iceberg the great white bear was 
watching. Now was his ehance! He ran forward. 
He jumped upon the fire and beat it with his great 
wet paws. He rolled in it with his wet, shaggy coat, 
until he thought it was all out. Then he went back 
to the iceberg, gloating, because now the people would 
die, and the northland would be his. 

Ah, but he did not know about the little gray bird— 
the little robin, who loved the people of the north- 
land. All the time she had been watching with her 
bright little eyes. And as soon as he was gone she 
flew down and hunted through the ashes until at last 
she found one tiny spark. She fanned this, and 
fanned it, with her tiny wings, until at last it sprang 
up into a bright blaze. She had fanned until her 
gray breast had become burning red too, and when 
she flew away wherever she lighted and touched the 
earth with her red breast, a fire sprang up. Soon the 
whole northiand was lighted up and the country was 
lost to the great white bear and saved for the people 
of the northland. 

And ever since then the robin has had a red breast. — 
‘*Book of Nature Myths,’’ Flora J. Cooke. 


Memory Gem: 

He giveth snow like wool: He scattereth the hoar- 
frost like ashes. He casteth forth His ice like mor- 
sels: who can stand before His cold?—Psalms, 147: 16, 
a7. 

Music: 

The Little Eskimo, ‘‘Songs in Season,’’ George. 

Coasting Song, ‘‘Songs of the Child World, No. 2,’’ 
Gaynor. 

Number: 

Eight Eskimo dogs have how many feet? How many 
ears? 

The great white bear and his two cubs have how 
many eyes? ete. 

Reading: 

Whatever stories of Eskimos are in the readers 
available for you. Stories also of bears, dogs, rein- 
deer, seals. 

A blackboard lesson of the following sort may make 
an interesting variation. Children read the questions 
silently and answer aloud: 

Good morning, little white brothers and sisters. 

I am Agoonack. ° 

Would you like to come to see me? 

Would you like to creep into my little house? 

Would you like to sleep on my bed? 

Would you like to eat dinner with me? 

Would you like a stick of my candy? 

Would you like to dress up in my fur suit? 

Would you like to drive my dogs? 

Would you like to play *‘reindeer hunting’’ with me? 

Would you like to go seal hunting with my father 
and me? 


Written Language: 

Of what are Agoonack’s clothes made? 
Her socks are made of bird skin. 
Her shoes are made of seal skin. 
Her suit is made of bear skin. 

Nature Study: 

The white bear, the seal and the reindeer—their 

habits of life, and their use to the Eskimo. Use many 








pictures. Good material may be found in the George 
‘*Plan Book for January.’’ 
Games: 

If possible take children to a hill and play reindeer 
hunting, using sticks or forked branches of trees for 
antlers. Consult The Eskimo, in ‘‘ Plays and Games,” 
Parsons. 


Drawing and Construction : 

Make an Eskimo village on the sand-table, model- 
ing the igloos, icebergs, Eskimos, dogs and sleds, 
seals and bears of clay. Cover the ground, igloos and 
icebergs with cotton to represent snow. 

Build Agoonack’s house of snow in the school yard, 

Make Agoonack’s sled of construction paper, lacing 
up the back with sewing thread. (See also page ‘‘ An 
Eskimo Sledge’’ in this issue). 

Draw and cut bears from Teddy bears brought to 
school. 

Cut seals, bears, dogs, reindeer, igloos, icebergs. 
Mount to make village. 

Illustrate stories of Eskimo life on blackboard. 

NOTE: The outline drawings to illustrate Eskimo life shown on 


preceding page may be used for patterns for Seat Work or may he 
copied on the blackboard. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By Friendly Observers 
BILLY’S LUCK 

Mother, seeking out Billy one morning to superin- 
tend his ablutions before starting him to school, was 
almost aghast to discover him, quite unmistakably 
scrubbed and tubbed and brushed and combed, now 
seated in a big chair by the window probing deter- 
minedly at stubby nails with an orange-wood stick. 


‘*Why-—’”’ 
‘““Are my ears clean, Mother?’’ Billy broke. in 
anxiously. 


Mother peered into reddened niches apprehensively. 
Surely, Billy must be ill. That young man sensed 
her perplexity. 

‘Well, I tell you, Mother,’’ he explained, shaking 
his head sagely, *‘it—it just doesn’t pay to take any 
chances! That new teacher—why, you never know 
what she is going todo. You have to be ready for 
her, that's all, or else you’re apt to be out of luck!” 

‘*How so, son?’’ 

**Well, now you know—take yesterday—Claribel 
went up to Miss Gray, just to show her her drawing, 
and all of a sudden Miss Gray cried out, ‘Oh, Claribel! 
What beautiful white hands, and clean finger nails!’ 
And she held them up for us to look at. And then 
she wondered if she could find any more, and went 
walking around the room looking for them. And 
then’s when I was out of luck. I had to hide mine in 
my desk. I had been playing marbles, you know.’’ 

‘What did Miss Gray say to that?’’ Mother queried. 

*“Oh, she didn’t say anything... She never does—to 
the dirty ones. Why, sometimes, Mother—Oh, see 
if I got my teeth clean, will you? She’s always ask- 
ing about them, too—why, sometimes she has all the 
nice clean ones that have their hairs combed stand up 
in a row in the front of the room where everyone can 
see them—and then she goes and stands in. the back 
and looks and looks at them because she says they do 
her heart good. And she doesn’t pay any attention 
to the ones in their seats—just acts as if they weren’t 
there at all. That’s her! 

**See,’’ pulling it from his pocket, ‘‘I’m taking my 
little comb Daddy gave me, so that I can smooth my 
hair after I take off my cap. 

‘‘Things are changing up there,’’ Billy laughed. 
‘At first there used to be just a few who could stand 
up in front, and ’most all the room was left in their 
seats. Now there won’t be more than half a dozen 
in their seats, and the rest standing up to show oft. 
Why even Sandy Hague comes cleaned up now! 

‘‘T never have been left in my seat yet—but it’s 
just because I was lucky. The other day I forgot to 
wash at noon, and I held my breath all the afternoon 
for fear she’d ’spect us. But she didn’t. You never 
know when she will, though. That’s why you can’t 
take any chances—and I’d be just too ashamed for 
anything to be left in my seat, Mother!’’—MakE FostTER 
JAY, Illinois, 


THE ‘‘FEEL’’ OF THE SEASON 


Step into a first grade of my acquaintance at any 
time, and the ‘‘feel’’ of the season grips you—due to 
some physical property of the room—before ever you 
witness the work therein. It is the distinctive method 
of decoration used by the teacher of this room (need- 
less to say, there is something distinctive about this 
teacher, too). Halloween time, and the room is 
orange and black—festoons of crepe paper from the 
chandelier in the center to the corners of the room, 
weird black witches in the windows, Jack-o’-Lanterns 
standing about—a gloriously spooky atmosphere. 

In the Christmas season red and green supplant the 
bolder colors; in February the tones are the national 
colors. A dull, gray, gloomy week, and: gay yellow 
canaries swing in brown cages in all the windows—so 
cheery looking that you almost expect a song to issue 
from those paper throats. At Easter time a border 
of rollicking Easter rabbits extends all the way around 
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Primary Methods and Helps—cominues 


the room at the top of the blackboard. The children 
cut them, of course, from patterns, so that they will 
be uniform and appropriate as a motive. 

On May Day, suspended by ribbons stretched from 
the two front corners of the room to the middle of tne 
rear wall, May baskets swing, hung low, so that all 
can be seen and admired. 

It is the unity in the decorations, the largeness of 
the material used to suit the large room, and the ab- 
sence of all small, cluttering devices out of harmony 
with the general thought of the day or week or month 
(as the case may be), that combined make the room 
distinctively artistic and impressive.—M. F. J. 


SALVAGED—STRAY PENNIES 


Pennies which otherwise would go for all-day 
suckers, licorice sticks, and the like, come to school 
every Friday morning in one large city in Illinois. 
There every child, from the babes in the kindergarten 
throughout the grades, has his bank book, in which 
once a week his savings—evidences of early thrift— 
are recorded by the teacher. She in turn deposits the 
savings of the entire room at the bank. The savings 
account of one first grade last year averaged $3.00 
per week. This is the fifth year the system has been 
in successful operation in that city, to the great ben- 
efit of the young financiers--M. F. J. 


OLD FRIENDS 


A visitor in a second grade reading class observed 
that not once during the period did a child ask for a 
word. It was plain, too, that there were new words 
and puzzling words; but invariably, when confronted 
by such a one, the child would turn to a list of sounds 
which was written upon the board near by. After 
glancing over it in question a moment, his eyes would 
light with satisfaction when he found what he sought, 
and shortly after returning to his book the expression 
on “y face would reveal that he had mastered the 
word. 

The list written upon the board seemed to comprise 
practically all the sounds that occur in the language, 
all properly pigeonholed. This, for instance, was one 
of the columns:— 


**It is a permanent chart,’’ the teacher explained 
upon being questioned. ‘‘It has been there all the 
year. Each new sound, as it is taught, is placed in 
its proper pew, and its is position never changed. We 
review all the sounds there every day. The children 
know them in that position. ‘hen, in their reading, 
when they come across a combination of letters the 
sound of which they have had but cannot recall, they 
refer to this chart, find it in its familiar place among 
known associates, and know it. These sounds are old 
friends. The chart is the greatest aid I know to in- 
dependent reading.’’—M. F. J. 


SEARCH YOURSELF 


Are you failing to get results from your work? Is 
your discipline weak? Is the spirit of your pupils 
undesirable? If these conditions exist in your school- 
room, search yourself. You will almost certainly find 
the cause of the trouble there. 

After a lesson which she. evidently considered a 
failure, one teacher said to me before her pupils, 
*‘This class is composed of ‘left-overs,’ and it is al- 
most impossible to get any good work from them.’’ 
Would you expect good spirit, enthusiastic work, and 
courage from pupils who had been so insulted? 

Five months in which to redeem herself were given 
to a certain teacher who was considered a failure. 
She was sent to another school and the situation was 
explained to her principal, a woman. This principal, 
resolving to discover the particular faults or deficien- 
cies that were responsible in this case, visited the 
teacher’s room and remained until she had satisfied 
herself what was wrong. She found that the teacher’s 
methods of work were excellent, but that her disci- 
pline was so poor that she accomplished little. And 
she settled upon one unfortunate habit as responsible. 
In a subsequent interview with the teacher, she took 
occasion to commend her methods, but advised, ‘‘ When 
you give directions hereafter, let your voice fall, in- 
stead of using the rising inflection and the pleadingtone 
that Inoticed. Practice this at home until you really 
get the idea.’’ By practicing faithfully in and out 
of school, this teacher succeeded in establishing dis- 
cipline, and she is now one of the principals in the 
city where she lives. 

if the spirit in your room is unpleasant, ask your- 
self, ‘‘Am I courteous to my pupils? Do I reprove 
them before their classmates? Am I thoughtful of 
their comfort? Am I just?’’ If you are a young 
teacher, carefully avoid the pitfalls suggested by 
these questions. If, on the other hand, you have had 
years of experience and yet could not answer them 


affirmatively, without reservations, watch and sce how 
your pupils react to your treatment.—JEAN L. Gowpy, 
Minnesota. 


COMMEND THE GOOD 


Miss A. teaches near my home in a little portable 
schoolhouse. She has little or no supervision of her 
work, for her principal also teaches a roomful. In 
visiting her room to-day 1 was inclined at first to con- 
demn its atmosphere, but something in the teacher’s 
personality or in the bright faces of the noisy and 
mischievous children caused me to tarry there, hoping 
to find redeeming features. And I did find them. 

Although the teacher was overlooking many things 
that 1 consider important, she was working not merely 
towards activity in her pupils but towards self-ac- 
tivity, which must come through interest. The room 


was not orderly, but the children worked and were 
happy. None of their childish pranks seemed to an- 
noy this teacher; what she seemed to notice and call 
especial attention to were always good points: ‘‘I like 


the way John sits at writing.’’ ‘‘ How well Howard’s 
row is working.’’ ‘‘Did you notice how neatly Jean- 
nette has arranged her work on the board?’’ ‘‘ Here 
is an excellent paper; L will hang it where you can 
all see it at recess.’’ 

The spelling lesson seemed to me especially note- 
worthy. Only a few words were given, four I think. 
These were placed on the board, one at a time, and 
the children were taught how to study them. For in- 
stance, the word ‘‘before’’ was presented. Its two 
syllables were noted with emphasis on the fact of the 
second ‘‘e’’ and warning against omitting it. The 
first syllable was spelled by one child, the second by 
another, and the whole word by the class; then suc- 
cessively they spelled it with eyes closed, wrote it 
**in the air’ and finally studied it silently. In a sim- 
ilar way the other words were studied. When the 
papers were passed and the words written from dicta- 
tion, not one mistake was found on any paper in the 
room. If you have examined eighth grade papers and 
noticed how frequently the word ‘‘before’’ is mis 
spelled you will rejoice that an impression of the cor- 
rect form could be made in the third grade. 

Throughout this lesson the attention was excellent, 
although there were noisy feet and a constant hum of 
voices. Bad habits? Yes, perhaps. But I am sure 
that self-activity and interest, combined with the 
presentation of ideals through judicious commenda 
tion of what is good, will accomplish a reform. I am 
looking for it.—J. L. G. 
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Little Projects for Little People 


A Children’s Village Made in a First Grade 


Like a butterfly, he flits from one thing to an- 

other. It is part of the work of the school to 
inerease the number of his interests, but more espe- 
cially to teach him to see things in their relations and 
to deepen his interests. ‘This is done by inducing in 
him keener observation and consecutive thinking. 

The element of continuity is often overlooked in the 
work of the primary grades. Too much of the hand 
work for the little people is disconnected and has few 
associations with the real life of thechild. No better 
project has been devised for continued work in the 
primary grades than the construction of a village. 

Aside from the continuity of such work, it is ideal 
in its opportunity for originality, for co-operation, and 
for connecting the school life of the child with the life 
of the world about him. 

The construction of the village here shown was 
watched with keen interest by the supervisor of pen- 
manship, because the muscular hand control gained by 
these little people showed marked results in the im- 
provement of their writing. 

Each crude building constructed from a wocden box 
represented the best effort of one of the little folk in 
planning and executing his plans, from the building 
of the house itself down to the smallest detail of dec- 


A LILTLE child has many superficial interests. 





BY EVA A. 
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A Neat Row of Hospitable Houses 


orating and furnishing. The work as represented in 
the pictures was done by the pupils of the first grade 
of the Noyes Street School, Evanston, Illinois, under 
the direction of Miss Martha C. Olsen. 

Each little worker, having told the teacher his plans 
and explained how he purposed to work them out, was 
constantly aided by her interest and enthusiasm. 
These talks were the best type of language lesson, for 
they were purposeful explanations of real things in- 
teresting both to the child and to the teacher. More- 
over, after the work was well started, it formed the 
basis of excellent reading lessons—valuable because 
possessing a thought content full of significance to 
these particular children. 

In addition to the individual enterprise there was 
commendable group work in building the Community 
Church, the Noyes Street School, the Boat House and 
the Playground. 

The stores, theater, garage, etc., were ranged along 
a business street on which ran tiny street cars. The 
homes were placed on residence streets—front yards 
being ornamented with trees and flowers, while back 
yards were supplied with gardens and domestic an- 
imals. Someof the animals were toys from the shops, 
others were made by the children, who easily distin- 
genished their pigs from their ducks. 
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A Residence Street in the Children’s Village 
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The Principal Business 


The work, which began early in the year, grew day 
by day as the weeks passed. In June, when school 
was closed, each child’s portion of the village was 
carried by automobile or wagon to his home, where it 
occupied a proud place on the front porch. 

If suitable articles for furnishing the houses, stores, 
and other buildings are not at hand, so much the bet- 
ter. Thechildren will then feel a demand upon their 
ingenuity, and competition among them will stimulate 
interest. This practical sort of hand work has the ex- 
cellent effect of convincing children that the most in- 
teresting articles are not necessarily made by ma- 
chines. It tends to develop resourcefulness in children 
who otherwise would come to believe that all useful 
things, and toys representing useful things, will be 
handed to them fresh from a shop. 

One of the attractive features of the village-build- 
ing scheme is that it can be carried as far as time 
permits. Once the children are started, there will be 
no limit to the elaboration they themselves will de- 
vise. The plan can be used as a medium through which 
to inculcate ideas of civic beauty, thus preventing the 
young builders from growing up in the belief that a 
village or city must be allowed to expand as chance 
dictates, without considerations of utility or attrac- 
tiveness. Pride in a toy village is a good foundation for 


pride in one’s own town—or for an understanding of 


the conditions that need to be remedied. 
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Street of the Village 
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Carbon or hectographed copies 0 


Jointed Polar Bear 


f the parts may be made on heavy gray or brown construction paper and given to pupils to outline, cut and join. 


as shown, using small, round-headed paper fasteners. 


Join 
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Universal Factors in Geography 


BY Ae 


KNOWLEDGE of the terms 
and language peculiar to a 
given subject is the first req- 
uisite in the study of it. 
Adequate further study is 
determined by the develop- 
ment of the universal concepts of the sub- 
ject. This applies to the study of geography 
as it does to the study of English. 

The dramas of Shakespeare do now, al- 
ways have, and always will make a univer- 
sal appeal because Shakespeare grasped and 
embodied in his plays in a large degree the 
attributes of humanity which are of univer- 
sal concern to the race. Time and change 
of situation do not destroy this appeal. The 
essential traits of the heroes and heroines, 
of the fools and rogues, of the Elizabethan 
dramas are universal qualities of mankind. 

Recognition of the infiuence of the use of 
the universal factors in literature suggested 
a method for the study of geography based 
on the development of the universal factors 
of that subject. Such a method is not in- 
fluenced by change of teachers or change of 
textbooks, for universal factors and their re- 
lation to one another do not change. 

Location, Resources, Occupations, Prod- 
ucts, People, and Cities are of universal con- 





cern in the study of geography, and each of . 


these in turn may be resolved into topics of 
major and*minor importance as set forth be- 
low. The discussion of the six essential fac- 
tors constitutes the essential geography of a 
district, state, or nation. 

I. Location. 

(1) Relative to Learner, (2) Relative to 
Known Facts, (3) Latitude. 

II, Resources. 

(1) Climate: 

(a) Result of Latitude, (b) Altitude, 
(c) Winds, (d) Surface. 

(2) Land: 

(a) Soil, (b) Minerals, (c) Lumber, 
(d) Animals, (e) Scenery, (f) Trans- 
portation. 

(3) Water: 

(a) Navigation, (b) Power, (c) Drink, 
(d) Fish, (e) Irrigation. 

III. Occupation. 

(Determined by Resources). 

IV. Products. 

(1) Home Use, 
ports, 

V. People. 

(1) Nationality, (2) Language, (3) Edu- 
cation, (4) Religion, (5) Govern- 
ment, (6) History. 

VI. Cities. 

(For cities discuss topics I, II, III, IV, 
V). 

The scheme set forth above for the study 
of systematic geography assumes that the 
learner has a reasonable knowledge of the 
significance of the geographical terms used. 
Such knowledge is acquired in an elementary 
sense prior to the fifth grade in school. Na- 
ture study, local geography, geographical 
readers, and formal discussions of these 


(2) Exports, (8) Im- 





S. MARTIN, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


terms by the teacher constitute ample prepa- 
ration. Textbooks on systematic geography 
are deferred to the fifth or sixth grade, 
until the art of silent reading is mastered. 
Location signifies three distinct ideas to 
the student. ‘‘Relative to Learner’’ in 
the outline suggests that he state the most 
direct route from his home to the place un- 
der consideration. ‘‘Relative to Known 
Facts’’ causes him to locate Canada as north 
of the United States, the location of the 
United States being the known fact. ‘‘Lati- 
tude’’ will lead him to determine the zone in 
which Canada is located. A complete reci- 
tation in the elementary class involves an 
analogous discussion of one or more or all 








The Teacher’s “If” 
By R. J. GALE, 


If you can take your dreams into the classroom, 
And always make them part of each day’s work— 
If you can face the countless petty problems, © 
Nor turn from them nor ever try to shirk— 
If you can live so that the child you work with 
Deep in his heart knows you to be a man— 
If you can take “I can’t” from out his language 
And put in place a vigorous “I can”"— 


If you can take Love with you to the classroom, 
And yet on Firmness never shut the door— 

If you can teach a child the love of Nature 
So that he helps himself to all her store— 

If you can teach him Life is what we make it, 
That he himself can be his only bar— 

If you can tell him something of the heavens, 
Or something of the wonder of a star— 


If you, with simple bits of truth and hon 
His better self occasionally reach— . 
And yet not overdo nor have him dub you 
As one who is inclined to ever preach— 
If you impart to him a bit of liking 
For all the wondrous things we find in print— 
Yet have him understand that to be happy, 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not stint— 











If you can give of all the best that’s in you, 
And in the giving always happy be— 
If you can find the good that’s hidden somewhere 
Deep in the heart of every child you see— 
If you can do these things and all the others 
That teachers everywhere do every day— 
You're in the work that you were surely meant for ; 
_ Take hold of it! Know it’s your place and stay ! 











of the universal factors. A full discussion of 
these factors and their major and minor sub- 
divisions constitutes an adequate recitation 
of the most advanced class. 

The first step in the teaching of system- 
atic geography orients the subject for the 
learner and teaches him how to develop the 
universal notions so far as they apply to his 
particular grade. He does not memorize the 
outline but the orientation of the subject 
makes Location, Resources, Occupation, 
Products, People, and Cities all a part of his 
conception of the requirements of an ade- 
quate recitation in geography. His efforts 
in preparation are not limited to the textbook 
but anything that correlates with the uni- 
versal factors is impressed. Use of the 


library, magazines, maps, and apparatus, and 
independent investigation are encouraged, 
The method is favorable to intelligent re- 
actions expressed in the student’s own lan. 
guage and free from rote statements of the 
textbook. It tends toward complete rather 
than toward partial notions. All the univer. 
sal factors must play a part in the discussion, 

The student is encouraged to prepare a 
given assignment by arranging facts worth 
while into correct written English. These 
facts become available for use in the recita- 
tion. When the student’s memory fails, he 
is permitted the use of his notes. In a class 
of thirty or forty the essential facts in ge- 
ography are expressed in different ways. 
This implies individual analysis and synthe- 
sis and power of original expression. Some 
students include more in their discussions 
than others because of greater intelligence 
or of more application. The student’s intel- 
ligence is gauged by his ability to select and 
use the important facts. The educator is 
concerned most in the.student’s point of view, 
in his right judgment meditatively obtained. 

Preparation by the use of notes tends to 
crystallize the understanding, and their use, 
under direction of the teacher, tends to im- 
prove written English. The highest function 
of the student lies in the efforts of interpre- 
tation. When a student offers a point of 
view which is accepted as correct the other 
members of the class benefit by the discus- 
sion. They compare their own conclusions 
with the accepted statement. Unless the 
student formulates his notions prior to the 
recitation, he may never arrive at conclusions 
for himself and maymiss an essential exercise 
in education. The method suggested above 
exercises and develops the initiative of the 
individual and tends to logical investigation 
and correct understanding of the influences 
which determine geography. 

The universal factors are developed on a 
larger and larger scale as the student ad- 
vances. The preparation involves the dy- 
namic as well as the purely mental powers. 
The entire course evolves an efficient method 
of work. Appreciation of the universal fac- 
tors lies at the basis of developing a method 
of work which does not change with change 
of teachers and change of textbooks, but 
which becomes more effective as the student 
advances from grade to grade. The particu- 
lar object of the initial work in geography 
is at least a brief discussion of each of the 
six universal factors. All subsequent effort 
enlarges the understanding of these univer- 
sal notions. The student forms the habit of 


comparison, analysis, selection, and synthe- | 


sis to produce certain objective ends—to lo- 
cate a place, to state its resources, to name 
its occupations, to enumerate the products, 
and to show insight into the character of the 
inhabitants. The procedure in all the grades 
is basically the same, thus favoring the de- 
velopment of a method of work and tending 
to make the student an independent investi- 
gator. 
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Evaluation of Efficiency in Handwriting 





HE essentials of 
good writing are: 
Unshaded strokes 
Roundness 
Uniform slant 
Correct spacing 
Correct heights 
and sizes 
Accurate letter 
formation 





AE 








are the results of cor- 





A. Lucilla McCalmont recthabits, whichare: 
Miss McCalmont is the Su- Position 
pervisor of Penmanship in d 
the Public Schools of Evan- Relaxation 
ston, Ill. For three sum- 
mers she has had charge of Movement 
the Model School of the Palm- i > 
er School of Penmanship, Direction 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Former- 
ly she was the Traveling In- Speed 
structor of Penmanship for 6 
A. N. Palmer & Company, Control of move- 
visiting many city and rural 
school systems and lectur- ment 


ing atinstitutes on Penman- 
ship in five states. Miss 
McCalmon’ was a_ grade 
teacher before specializing 
in penmanship, and she 
knows from experience the 
teacher’s problems. 


Grading penman- 
ship has been confus- 
ing to a great many 
teachers, as few 
teachers have under- 
stood exactly what should enter into their 
calculations when computing grades in this 
subject. 

We spend considerable time in developing 
the fundamental habits of position, move- 
ment, speed, ete. Then why should we not 
take into consideration these elements when 
grading the penmanship of children? It is 
my firm belief that we should. As the child 
gains control of the movement he will have 
accuracy of letter formation, which of course 
is the desired end to be attained. 

In the primary grades we should establish 
the above mentioned correct habits as a basis 
for future satisfactory development. 

Through careful experimentation, sixty let- 
ters per minute have been established as the 
standardized speed for first and second grades 
in writing memorized sentences; for the third 
grade sixty-eight letters 
per minute, and for the 
fourth grade seventy-two 
letters per minute. 

Let me emphasize that 
when pupils in primary 
grades have been taught 
easy rhythmic muscular 
movement in its applica- 
tion in writing words 
and sentences that can be 
read, we have accom- 
plished much toward the 
further development of 
good writing in the third 
grade and grades above. 

We do not expect a 
finished style of writing 
from children of the first 
four grades any morethan 
we expect to find finished 
readers or mathemati- 
cians or to find perfect 
English used by the chil- 











These essentials © 


BY A. LUCILLA McCALMONT 


dren. What we do expect is to lay the foun- 
dation of the basic principles of good writ- 
ing, for future efficiency in this subject. 

The following specimens of first, second, 
third, and fourth grade writing will give the 
reader an idea of the average penmanship that 
she may expect of the above mentioned grades 
if the correct habits have been established. 

The specimens selected as examples, to 
be used for purposes of comparison, were 
written by pupils under the personal obser- 
vation of trained muscular-movement teach- 
ers. Thus it was possible to grade the pu- 
pils in position, movement, and speed while 
they were preparing the specimens. 

No teacher who does not automatically 
demonstrate good writing, and who does not 
thoroughly understand how to teach her pu- 
pils to develop and use muscular movement 
in all written work, is competent to evaluate 
the penmanship product. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR RATING 
WRITING 

To rate pupils effectively in their writing 

ability, teachers should assign to their classes, 

for the purpose of a test in application, short 

memorized sentences. While the pupils are 


PUPILS’ 


writing, the teacher should take her pad, 
(which she has previously prepared to suit her 
purpose by ruling with four vertical lines, 
making five spaces labeled Position, Move- 
ment, Speed, Form, Name of Pupil) and pass 
quietly about the room, rating children in 
posture and movement. This should be ac- 
complished before the children complete their 
work. Thechildren should all be started off 
at the same moment and the teacher witha 
watch available can inform each pupil of the 
time consumed in his writing. The pupil 
should record his time on the paper. The 
teacher will then have rated pupils in po- 
sition, movement and speed. 

At a convenient time the teacher will 
compare the pupil’s specimen with the stand- 
ard to see if it approaches it in formation, 
and rate it accordingly. Then add the grades 
given in posture, movement, speed and form, 
and divide by four to obtain final grade in 
writing. 

A rating could be made as often as once 
each month in order to give the teacher a 
definite idea of the progress of individual 
pupils and of her class as a whole. 

The standards for grades five, six, seven 
and eight will appear in a later issue. 


GRADE 1 
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Posture 90, Movement 90, Speed 100, Formation 95 (legible, well controlled, correct size and 


written at the proper speed, an average of 60 letters per minute). 


Grade 94. 


GRADE 2 


Posture 90, Movement 90, Speed 100, Formation 95 (legible, well controlled, correct 
size and written at the proper speed, an average of 60 letters per minute). Grade 94. 


GRADE 3 
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Posture 90, Movement 90, Speed 100 (68 letters per minute), Formation 95 (very well controlled, correct size, deficient in loops and 
Grade 94. 
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some angularity). 


GRADE 4 
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Posture 92, Movement 94, Speed 100 (72 letters per minute), Formation 92 (sharp clear-cut lines, v 
penmanship). Gyade 95. 


ery well controlled for fourth-grade 
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An Easily Made Rag Doll 
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I Materials: ee 
A piece of Turkish toweling 104x164 
Cotton ortiny pieces of cloth for stuffing 


2shoe buttons ” ; 
Black red and blue em broidery silk 
Narrow blue ribbon. 


OT How fo Make 

For body cut apiece 3”x9" 

Fold the longer way, round top for head, 
cut up 2%'for feet asin Fig 2. Sewup 
like abag turn inside out and stuff from 
top. Sew up top-doll then looks like hdA 
Sew in buttons for eyes embroider lashes 
and brows, and nose in blackand mouth 
(n red, buttons down front tn blue. 

Tie a string around the doll as tn Fig B 

Embroider cap around front edde, fit 
fo back, fill tn cap with cotton, Fit on 
head. Tie ribbon around neck, 

Arms made like little bags - filled 
Full dathered at top,and sewed to doll- 
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Visual Instruction 


The Stereograph, Its History, Development and Application to Present-Day Classroom Needs 


weetslik} stereograph, or  stereo- 
| scopic photograph, has been 
spoken of as one of the most 
remarkable material products 
of human skill. Two of the 
greatest scientists of Great 
Britain, Sir Charles Wheatstone, LL.D., F. 
R.S, and Sir David Brewster, LL.D., D. 
C.L., F.R.S., claimed the credit for this 
invention, and so important was the inven- 
tion considered to be that their controversy 
over their claims became one of the classic 
quarrels in scientific history. The modern 
form of the stereoscope was devised by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Few scientific instruments 
have had greater names associated with their 
invention and development. 

Stereoscopes and stereographs were first 
placed on the market about 1850. “They 
spread like wildfire and soon were known all 
over the civilized world. By the sixties they 
were used more than any other kind of illus- 
tration, but by the seventies they had gen- 
erally been discarded. During recent years, 
however, they have been rapidly coming into 
use again, because the stereograph is the 
means of a short cut; a direct méthod of 
teaching by ‘‘Sense Experience. ’’ 

The stereograph is fundamentally differ- 





BY A. E. OSBORNE 


is, objects stand out in all 
three dimensions, height, 
width, and depth. In all 
other kinds of pictures we 
get no appearance of depth. 
On the other hand, when 
we look about in a room or 
at nature we have actual 
space before us,—that is, 
not only space that we can 
see but space that we can 
reach out into or in which 
we could walk around. The 
space we see in the stereo- 
scope is not actual space— 
space we can reach out into 
—and yet it can have the same effect upon us 
through our eyes, for educational purposes, 
as actual space. 

Second, we see objects and places repre- 
sented life-size, that is, in natural size and 
at natural distance, the two small photo- 
graphic prints, a few inches from the eyes, 
serving as windows through which we look. 
Because the stereoscopic card is small many 
people have thought they must see things 
represented as miniatures in the stereoscope. 
But anyone making the experiment will find 
that he can see a large landscape or any ob- 

ject in natural size by look- 
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Picturesque Home of a Prosperous Farmer—County Kerry, Ireland 


ent from the ordinary photograph in being 
made on the principle of two-eye vision. 
The ordinary photograph is made by acamera 
with a single lens, like a person with one 
eye, while the stereograph is made by a 
camera having two lenses, set about as far 
apart as our two eyes. This camera gives 
two photographs of a place or object. These 
two photographs are mounted side by side on 
the stereoscopic card, and, though to the 
casual glance they appear alike, yet since 
they are taken from different points of view 
they must of course differ somewhat—in fact 
exactly as the impression received by one of 
our eyes differs from the impression received 
by the other. Now this difierence between 
the two photographs is of great importance, 
for when they are looked at through the 
stereoscope it produces these remarkable 
results: 

First we get a perfect space-idea, that 





ing through two openings 
the size of the stereoscopic 
prints and held six inches 
from the eyes. And experi- 
ments have been made which 
prove likewise that we can 
see things in natural size in 
stereographs. For instance, 
a professor at Harvard had a 
photograph taken from the 
window of his room of the 
scene in nature before it. 
He then put this photograph 
on one side of a stereoscopic 
card and looked with one eye 
through one lens of the stere- 
oscope at the photograph, and then, with the 
other lens taken out and the other half of 
the stereoscopic card cut away, he looked 
with the other eye at the scene in nature. 
He found, as have others who have tried this 
experiment, that the small photograph a few 
inches away conveyed the same-sized im- 
pression to his mind as the large scene itself, 
or in other words that the photograph served 
as a window through which he looked at a 
life-sized representation of the scene. This 
remarkable fact is worth the most careful 
consideration. 

The most eminent psychologists in the 
United States subscribe to the following 
statement: ‘‘If astereoscopic photograph of 
a place is used it is possible for a person to 
lose all consciousness of his immediate bod- 
ily surroundings, and to gain, fora short time 
at least, a distinct state of consciousness or 
experience of location in the place repre- 
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Skinning Whale to Get at Blubber, Shore of Long Island, New York 


sented. Taking into account certain obvious 
limitations, such as lack of color and motion, 
we can say that the experience a person can 
get in this way is such as he would get if 
he were carried unconsciously to the place in 
question and permitted to look at it. In 
other words, while this state of conscious- 
ness lasts, it can be truly said that the per- 
son is in the place seen.’’ 


DIRECT ACCESS TO THE WORLD FROM 
EVERY SCHOOL 

Since real experiences of seeing the 
world can be obtained by the use of the stere- 
ograph, what good news of liberation this 
is for humanity—for those who have trav- 
eled and who want to repeat and keep 
fresh their travel experiences, for those who 
are to travel and who need the best possible 
preparation for their trips, and for those who 
cannot travel. Millions of people are chained 
down practically to their own locality, by 
the hard necessities of their lives. They 
look out to the city walls or to the hills which 
limit their horizon and dream of seeing or 
of having their children see the great places 


‘of the world. By the use of the stereograph 


such experiences can be enjoyed rightin our 
schoolrooms. 

But we should recognize that while these 
experiences of seeing distant places are 
gained in the schvolroom, yet they are dis- 
tinct conscious experiences of actually being 
in these places. After a persun has seen places 
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through the stereoscope, his thought will 
not go back to the schoolroom where he used 
the stereograph, but directly rather to that 
part of the earth where the actual place is 
located, as it does in connection with a place 
he has actualiy visited. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Thrift Stories Earning for Uncle Sam 


BY REBECCA DEMING MOORE 














How Betty Helped 


¢¢y BELIEVE the squirrels got all the nuts this year,’’ 
thought Betty. ‘‘I can’t find any.’’ 

Betty was very sorry, because she hoped to earn some 
money by selling nuts. 

‘ wish I could sell cones,’’ said Betty to herself. 
‘‘There are plenty of them.’’ 

Then she remembered what a pretty blaze pine cones 
make for the open fire. Several persons whom she knew 
had fireplaces. 

Betty gathered all the cones she could carry home. 

She filled a basket with them and told Mrs. Gray, Moth- 
er’s friend, about her plan. 

Mrs. Gray said she would like a basket of cones every 
week for the fall months. She paid Betty ten cents for a 
basketful. 

Some other neighbors asked Betty to bring cones, too. 

It took lots of time, but Betty did not mind, because she 
was earning for Uncle Sam. 














How John Helped 


OWN the street came a gust of wind, scattering dust 
and papers over the lawns. 
‘TT wish I had a boy like John to keep my lawn neat,’’ 
declared Mrs. Blake to John’s mother. 
‘*Please let me try,’’ begged John. 
‘T’ll pay you ten cents a week,’’ said Mrs. Blake, ‘‘to 
pick up all the scraps of paper. ’’ 
Every day John picked up the big pieces, and he speared 
the scraps with a pointed stick. 
The lady who lived next door saw how neat John made 
the lawn look, so she hired him to care for hers. 
Then another lady next door to her wanted her lawn to 
be tidy, too. 
Sometimes Billy, John’s chum, coaxed him to play be- 
fore he had finished his work. 
But John said, ‘‘I’m on duty for Uncle Sam.’’ 
And when he pasted a new thrift stamp in his book, he 
felt like a real soldier. 





























How Janet Helped 


66 OW can J earn any money for Uncle Sam?’’ Janet 
wondered on her way home from school. 

In the little woods, she stopped a moment to gather some 
partridge berries and vines. 

‘‘T’ll help you,’’ she thought she heard some one say, 
but there was no one there. 

‘‘T wonder, ’’ said Janet to herself, ‘‘if anyone would buy 
these pretty red berries and vines. ’”’ 

She knew that they would keep all winter in a saucerful 
of water. 

Aunty liked those Janet arranged for her, and said, ‘‘I’m 
sure some of my friends would like some too, for their din- 
ing tables. ’’ 

Some of them asked Janet to fill their glass bowls with 
vines. They were glad to help Janet earn quarters for 
Uncle Sam in this way. 

Partridge berries can be found until the snow flies, so 
Janet sold a great many. 

















How Joe Helped 


NE rainy day Joe went to the station to carry Daddy an 
umbrella. He wished he had more umbrellas to lend 
to other people caught in the rain. 
‘‘Why couldn’t I lend umbrellas to earn money ?’’ Joe 
wondered. 
Daddy said he might try if he always remembered to be 


‘very polite in asking. 


The next time it showered Joe went to the station with 
an extra umbrella. 

A lady with a new hat was very glad to pay Joe for 
walking home with her. 

‘‘What are you going to do with the money you earn in 
this way ?’’ she asked. 

“‘T’m earning for Uncle Sam,’’ said Joe proudly, and he 
showed her his thrift book. 

Joe earned many dimes by lending his umbrella. 

He always lifted his hat and spoke very politely when he 
offered the umbrella. 
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Rhyme of the Three Bears 


BY ELLA B. BURKETT 


In the far away days of Long, Long Ago, 

When animals talked, as perhaps you all know, 

A wee little maiden, who’s called Silver-Hair, 

Ran off to the forest to see what was there. 

She played all about for a time in the wood, 

But soon became hungry, as all children would. 

She looked all around her, she’d quite lost her way ; 

She wished she’d gone home and had not stopped to play, 
When right there before her, oh, what did she see? 

A wee little house just as cute as could be! 





Did she wait to inquire who lived there? Oh, no— 
For our wee girl was naughty and hungry, you know. 
She opened the door just as still as a mouse, 

And tiptoed right into the cute little house. 

The table held three bowls of soup—best of fare. 

She said, ‘‘I might just as well eat some ; who’ll care ?” 
She tasted the big one. ‘‘Oh, no, that’s too cold. 

I'll never eat that,” she cried. Then, getting bold, 
She tasted the middle bowl. ‘That is too hot. 

And I am so hungry, I’d like a whole lot. 

But here is this wee bowl—I’ll just take a bite— 

Why, isn’t it lovely? This soup is just right.” 

She ate it up quickly with no thought of wrong 

I fancy when finished she sang a gay song. 

Then, looking’ around, three soft chairs she espie 

Of three different sizes and placed side by side. 

She yawned: ‘‘I’m so tired, this great big one I’ll try, 
Sat down, and exclaimed, ‘‘This old chair is too high. 
That middle-sized one—-good gracious me, no! 

What can be the matter? This chair is too low. 

I don’t care. Why the little one looks just my height; 
Oh hurrah!” cries Miss Silver-Hair, ‘‘this chair’s just right.” 
She rocked at first gently, then harder, then more; 
The chair went to pieces; she fell to the floor. 

When she got to her feet to the stairway she sped— 
She wanted to take a short nap on the bed. 

She looked at the beds standing three in a row. 

Great big bed, middle-sized bed, and little bed. So, 
She climbed on the big one. ‘‘Whew! This bed’s too hard. 
I wish I’d our hammock back home in the yard.” 

She then tried the next bed. ‘‘Oh, this is too soft. 

I can’t get to sleep way up here on this loft.” 

lll try that small bed. I’m so tired i’m a sight. 

Oh, isn’t this splendid? This bed is all right.” 

Then curling herself on the bed in a heap, 

Before you’d count ten Silver-Hair was asleep. 


Now who do you think owned this house in the wood, 
And left without locking their doors as they should? 
Why, bears— Papa, Mama-Bear, Baby-Bear—three, 


And they were as cunning as cunning could be. 

That morning they’d gone for a walk in the wood, 

To get up an appetite—food would taste good. 
Returning they saw their front door open wide; 

The Baby-Bear cried, ‘Oh, Pa! Ma! Who’s inside?” 
‘We'll see,” said Papa-Bear, his voice big and gruff. 
“If anyone’s there we shall know soon enough. 
Somebody’s been eating my soup,” then said he, 

His voice big and gruff and as loud as could be. 
‘Somebody’s been eating my soup,” cried Mama, 

Her voice loud and shrill at the sight, ‘‘Oh, la! la!” 
Said the wee Baby-Bear, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! Oh, boo! hoo! 
Some one’s eaten my soup up. Oh, what shall I do?” 
In his little wee voice, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! Oh, boo! hoo! 
Some one’s eaten my soup up. Now what shall I do?” 


Away to the sitting room hurried the bears, 

To see if this stranger had broken their chairs. 

Each ran like a flash to his very own chair, 

Wee Baby-Bear, Mama-Bear, big Papa-Bear. 

‘Why, somebody’s sat in my chair,” then said he, 

His voice big and gruff and as loud as could be. 

And, ‘‘Somebody’s sat in my chair,” cried Mama, 

Her voice high and shrill at the sight, ‘‘Oh, la! la!” 
Said the wee Baby-Bear, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! Oh, boo! hoo! 
Some one’s sat in my chair and has broken it through.” 
In his shrill little voice, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! Oh, boo! hoo! 
Some one’s sat in my chair and has broken it through.” 
They ran for the stairway to look at each bed, 
Mama-Bear, Baby-Bear, with Papa-Bear ahead. 

‘‘Why some one has slept in my bed,” then said he, 

His voice big and gruff and as loud as could be. 

And, ‘‘Some one has slept in my bed,” cried Mama, 
Her voice high and shrill at the sight, ‘‘Oh, la! la!” 
Said the wee baby bear, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! hoo! Oh, dear! 
Some one’s slept inmy bed. She is now sleeping here.”’ 
In his shrill little voice, ‘‘Oh, boo! hoo! hoo! Oh, dear! 
Some one’s slept in my bed. She is now sleeping here.” 





The big voice of Papa-Bear, loud and so gruff, 
To waken the maiden was not loud enough. 

The high voice of Mama-Bear, ready to weep, 
Just seemed to send Silver-Hair sounder to sleep. 


But the shrill cutting sound when the Baby-Bear screamed— 


Silver-Hair thought it surely was something she dreamed. 
In her dream she saw bears standing all round her bed, 


Middle-sized bears, great big bears, little bears at the head. 


She awoke with a shriek; and with terrified stare 
At Papa-Bear, Mama-Bear and wee Baby-Bear, 

She sprang to the window, climbed over the sill— 
If she hasn’t stopped running, she’s running on still. 
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Practical School Projects—Applied Designs 


BY MATILDA MIETT, Art Director of Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N making and decorating the objects illustrated 
on this page, emphasis was laid on fitness for 
the intended use, strength and color of materi- 
als, good proportions and forms, and careful 

execution of each object before proceeding to decorate 
it. Early attention was given to planning a suitable 
field of decoration, selecting desirable units, and choos- 
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Sixth Grade Problem—Sash Curtains of Scrim 


ing a harmonious color scheme of closely related 
values—so that the object would be seen before its 
decorations. 

Linen dish-toweling was used for the doilies and 
table runners, scrim for the sash curtains, and linen 
or cotton poplin for the sofa pillows. The colors were 
put on with crayola crayons by stroking lightly in 
the direction of the threads of the cloth. The crayola 
is made permanent by pressing the wrong side of the 
cloth with a hot iron. Stencil patterns were planned 
first on paper, the units being cut out and then traced 
on the cloth for coloring. 

In planning the square doily, the children cut a 
nine-inch square of paper and folded it on its diam- 
eters and diagonals. Then they cut from another 
piece of paper small squares to determine the proper 


Seventh Grade Problem—Laundry Bag of Dish-toweling 


size for the corner units. From these squares they 
cut leaf forms to fill the corners of the doily. Then 
bands were planned to unify the four corner units and 
balance them in size. One of the corner patterns and 
one of the bands were traced on the large square, 
and four identical designs of each kind were produced 
by cutting on the traced lines, after folding the paper 
on its diameters and diagonals. The completed stencil 
was next pinned to the cloth for tracing and after- 
ward the outline was filled in with color. 

In the case of the circular doily, a round pattern 
was divided into six equal parts, and, after the field 
of decoration had been planned, half of a suitable 
unit was drawn in one of these parts, and a rhythmic 
unit was drawn around it by following the direction 
of the unit, the sub-division lines, and the form of the 


outer edge. This rhythmic unit was then traced and 
repeated for the entire border. 

In decorating the table scarf, curtains, and laundry 
bag, the location and width of the border were first 
decided upon. Balance and variety of spacing were 


(Continued on page 62) 


Fifth Grade Problem—Table Runners of Dish-toweling 
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An Examination Program 
By H. A. McCarley 


PROBLEM that gives many teachers much con- 
A cern is the one relative to examinations. The 

question is, ‘‘ How shall tests be given, so that 
too much time will not be consumed and so that the 
pupils may get the most good from their work?’’ To 
every teacher this problem gives more or less concern. 
‘lo be able to dispose of it in such a way that the ex- 
aminations will be of the most interest and most profit 
to the pupils, is, I think, worth a considerable sum to 
the school. Assuming that written examinations are 
given monthly, as they are in my school, I have out- 
lined a solution of this problem as I have met it, and 
while this solution will not suffice for every teacher 
inevery grade of work, I have found it to be very sat- 
isfactory in my work with the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. Pressed for time as we are, working 
with two or three advanced grades and trying to com- 
plete a year’s work in less than nine months, we need 
a systematic program for the examination work. This 
program should enable the teacher and the pupils to 
dispose of the work in as short a period as possible 
and at the same time give the pupils as much time as 
is needed to answer the questions that are given and 
to get straight in their minds the subject matter that 
has been studied during the past month. Not only 
does this proposed program save time, but since pupils 
are informed when the examination in each subject 
will be and their difficult problems are solved, it also 
relieves, to a great extent, the worry and anxiety on 
the part of the otherwise nervous and unprepared pupil. 

The examination program is as carefully prepared as 
the daily program of work. The program is so ar- 
ranged that the four periods of the day are divided 
into examination periods and recitation (review) pe- 
riods. Alternate periods are used for examination and 
review work and an entire period is given for exami- 
nation in one subject for each grade. At the close of 
this period the papers are handed in and the pupils 
pass out for physical exercise. ‘'he next period is 
used to review the work covered during the month. 
One recitation to each of the three grades is given. 
During this recitation only review work is discussed 
and the pupils present the questions or problems. 
Each brings the questions or problems that give him 
the most trouble and these are discussed or solved by 
the other members of the class, or if no pupil can give 
a satisfactory explanation the work is taken up by 
the teacher. The program is so arranged that each 
subject will be reviewed during one recitation period 
before the examination in that particular subject is 
given. 

By using an examination program similar to the one 
above outlined, one is able to finish in three days the 
examination work of three grades and use only half 
of this time for examination work. The work is al- 
ternated so that the pupils do not tireofit. Plenty of 
time is given for each examination, but since the pu- 
pils are required to finish the work in the allotted 
time, they learn to think quickly. After having had 
their difficult questions discussed they are able to do 
the work necessary to answer the questions, and the 
review and the examination help them to keep up the 
connection of events in each subject. The plan also 
helps to fix this material permanently in their minds 
so that they can draw on it when they need it. and to 





Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


make them more efficient in self-expression and more 
thorough in school work. 


Composition Made Attractive 
By Blanche E. Moyer 


EARNING that some of my pupils absented them- 
a selves from school on composition day owing to 

their dislike for writing, I tried this plan and 
found that it worked admirably: 

Friday afternoon was called ‘‘Surprise Afternoon. ”’ 
All children enjoy tricks and learning how to per- 
form them, so I kept one or two pupils after Thurs- 
day’s session and taught them a trick which was to 
be kept secret. 

One trick was the ‘‘ Little Man Trick.’’ While the 
pupils sang I drew the curtains together, hiding the 
desk from view. A tall boy, masked, stood behind 
the draped desk, and behind him sat a smaller boy 
with shoes and stockings on his arms. He put his 
arms around the taller one’s waist and laid them on 
the desk. The arms, thus placed, seemed to be the 
large boy’s legs in a sitting position, yet so short and 
thin as to make him seem like a dwarf. ‘The ‘‘get- 
up’’ is very simple, though comical, and it really pays 
to put the children in a laughing mood before their 
dreaded task. 

The seated boy was hidden from sight by curtains. 
Then came the guessing. I wrote the name of the 
trick on the board. This was their subject for writ- 
ing. Iasked, ‘‘Is he a dwarf, an Eskimo, or a cripple? 
He moves his legs’’ (boy raises them) ‘‘slowly or 
quickly. He can kick and keep time to music’’ (boy 
does so) ‘but he cannot walk.’’ 

The children roared, and commenced to guess, writing 
what they thought. After the papers were collected 
I explained the trick. The neatest and best writers 
played the next trick. The smaller children simply 
wrote sentences. Many parents witnessed the trick 
in their homes that evening. I soon had every pupil 
present on Friday afternoons, and their compositions 
greatly improved, their imaginations developed, and 
their observations became very keen. I used a book 
of ‘‘Games, Puzzles and Tricks”’ for ideas. 


A Check in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic 
By Pearl Pennington and J. W. Sweet 


HE question of the ability of pupils in the funda- 
.} mentals of arithmetic is seldom given any atten- 

tion. The teacher standardizes her pupils’ abil- 
ity by their advancement in their textbook and re- 
sults obtained from examinations. In many instances 
a teacher may evolve some method in examining the 
pupils in general principles and fundamentals. The 
average teacher spends several minutes of time each 
day in the drilling of the fundamental! operations, but 
as a matter of fact, she seldom has a basis for her 
drills; that is, she has no method of determining the 
actual progress made. 

few days ago the following method was used in 
our school and was found very successful in every 
way. We prepared a set of combinations as the 
fundamentals in Addition, Subtraction, Division and 
Multiplication, including those combinations of which 
the answers are most often erroneous.. Each pupil 
was given his own copy of the problems. The test 
was given at an unexpected time by the principal of 





The problems 


the school and a time limit was set. 


were: 

9x*5 5—4 3x5 j—4 8x3 

7—3 96 7 2-3 6X38 

6+2 3+7 §6—b 7X9 {3 

3X6 §$—2 9~—3 1x 3-5 

5x5 4+3 S—b6 5-3 } 

9—7 6x4 6x5 j +4 

5+3 64-7 ‘ Oo é b+4 

8+7 7—2 vie 6—-2 

4x5 4x4 4 9x: ) 

3-2 5-7 -+ +S 3 

7+4 1x 9 {+ 0, 5 

1+6 9+-9 5+4 +8 

3+6 94-8 2 ixX7 8 

9—G 79 5+-7 1x 7 1—2 

9—2 6-+6 {—$ +.(5 6-5 

7+7 5—3 3—s5 U+6 "ay | 

5—2 8x8 5+4 9—5 {—(5 

5+5 7—5 5+8 6x9 5H+6 

When two and a half minutes were up, all pupils 

stopped working and the papers were collected. ‘The 
ability of each pupil was based on the number worked 


and the number of problems worked correctly, and 
not upon the entire test. ‘Thus, if a pupil worked 65 
and had 65 right, he was marked 100, or if a pupil 
worked 42 and had but 36 right, he was marked 8553“ 
(36—-42—.8557) In this way our school came up to 
this standard: 

No. of pupils No. of prob. No. of prob. Per cent 


Grade in grade worked right right 
5 11 363 269 74.10 
6 11 421 348 82. 66 
a 6 197 167 84.77 
8 7 3038 248 81.84 


The highest percentage made by the individual pupil 
in each grade was: the 5th grade 89.47, the 6th grade 
92.08, the 7th grade 95.00, the 8th grade 88.00. The 
highest percentage made in each grade, is seen to be 
about 3 percent in advance over the preceding grade, 
with the exception of the eighth grade. ‘The eighth 
grade also us a class averaged below standard, as will 
be seen from the marks given above. ‘This shows 
that they have not received enough drill work. 


Spelling Device 
By Klara Donnen 


I keep on the board a list of words misspelled in all 


written work. At first we studied only from two to 
five words a day; but now we take from seven to ten, 
studying two new words intensively each day. All 


the words misspelled in the spelling lesson are re- 
viewed the next day and on as many following days 
as is necessary to insure correct spelling. I place pa- 
rentheses around the difficult parts of the word or the 
part which is misspelled, to call the children’s attention 
to that part. I make note of the ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘e,”’ ‘‘i,’’ ‘‘o,’’ 
and ‘‘u’’ equivalents, and explain them as they occur 
in the words. The short sound of the vowel before 
the double consonant is noted and the long sound be- 
fore the single consonant. The children use every 


new word in a written sentence, and I require them 
to be careful about capital letters and punctuation, 
thus correlating with language work. They spell 
orally each new word, first with and second without 
the conv. and then write it dowr 








children to read them. 
able to repeat them correctly from memory. 


THE TELLTALE FACE 


They say if I feel vexed and cross 
’Bout trifles that take place, 

An ugly frown the truth will show 
Upon my telltale face. 


I s’pose of course it must be true, 
So J’ll more careful be, 

And not allow my face to tell 
Such horrid tales of me. 


I’ll try to feel so sweet and kind 
That smiles the frowns will chase, 
And then perhaps I shall not mind 
The tales told by my face. 
Mary Burnton. 


WORK AND PLAY 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 
That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 











BE KIND TO THE OLD 


Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 

For dearer is kindness, 
And better, than gold. 


UNDER THE SNOW 


It is a pleasure to think, just under the 


snow, 
That stretches so bleak and blank and 


cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot 


know, 
Green fields and leaves and blossoms 
of gold. 


POLITENESS 


‘Good morning” is the golden link 
Which starts the day so bright, we think. 


‘‘T thank you, sir,” and ‘‘if you please,” 
Make many burdens lift with ease. 


‘‘T beg your pardon” or ‘‘excuse,” 
For little blunders if you choose. 


And when the day of work we close, 
“‘Good-night” will bring a sweet repose. 


For wrong we’ve done forgiveness find 


In faith and trust and love divine. 
Selected. 
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Little Rhymes for Little Readers to Remember 


EDITOR’S NOTE: These rhymes have been printed in large type to make it easier for little 
They are all easily memorized and children will take pride in being WATCH YOUR WORDS 
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Keep a watch on your words, my darling 
For words are wonderful things; 


A SMILE AND A SONG They are sweet like the bees’ fresh 
A little Smile, honey— 
A little Song, Like the bees they have terrible stings; 
Does much to help They can bless like the warm, glad sun- 
The world along. shine, 
Myra A. Buck. And brighten a lonely life, 
They can cut in the strife of anger, | 


Like an open, two-edged knife. 


SING A SONG OF HAPPINESS 
Mrs. E. R. Miller. 


Sing a song of happiness, 
Sunshine all the time, 

















Not a moment left for tears, THINGS NEVER WASTED 
For whining is a crime. I know that love is never wasted, 
Sing a song of blithesome hours, Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer, 
Busy all the day, And the thought that goes forth asa 
Trying some one else to help, blessing, 
And calling all things play. Must live, as a joy in the air. 
Eleanor H, Chickering. Inucy Larcom. 
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Motto Color Card prom 


Children may trace and color this card ,— and i! 
mount it on a larger card to hang on the wall. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Clever Play for a School Entertainment 


The Dreadful Dragon Bold 
By Grace Eaton Hauk 


CHARACTERS 


The King of Cornwall 
A Knight 
The Lord Chamberlain 
Jock, a page 
Attendants on King 
The Princess 
First Maiden 
Second Maiden 
Third Maiden 
Mrs. Scrubsy 
( The Dragon 
Animals; The Lamb (toy lamb or any other toy 
{ animal) 
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You may use more persons in this play, by adding 
more weeping maidens and more attendants on the 
King. Or you may use fewer players, by having only 
one weeping maiden; by having the King play the 
Knight, and Jock and the Chamberlain the Dragon; 
and by having no attendants on the King. If you 
want more boys’ parts, Mrs. Scrubsy could be played 
by a boy. All the parts could be played by girls. 


COSTUMES 


Make costumes for the men, by pinning bath rugs 
(or other oblong pieces of cloth, one for the front and 
one for the back) together at the shoulder, and tying 
a curtain cord or sash loosely around the waist. The 
King and Chamberlain should have, in addition, long 
trailing robes (curtains, etc.) pinned from their shoul- 
ders in back, and the King should have acrown. The 
Knight should have a shield, a sword, and a head- 
piece (the shield could be a kettle cover or a tray; 
and the headpiece could be a tight paper cap with 
flaps at the side of the face). The maidens and the 
Princess should have flowing robes and flowing hair 
and the Princess should wear a little crown. Mrs. 
Secrubsy should be funny and fat, with ordinary scrub- 
woman’s dress, and apron, and shoes that are too big 
for her. 

The Dragon of the play is made by two persons 
crawling under a steamer rug or blanket (on the or- 
der of clown giraffes and elephants, in circuses). The 
rug should be tied around the ankles of the person in 
back; but the front corners should be held in the 
hands of the person in front. Pin on round pieces of 
paper for the Dragon’s eyes. When the Dragon hisses 
or roars or talks, both the persons under the rug 
should hiss or roar or talk, on different keys if they 
can, so that the noise will be as discordant as possi- 
ble. When the Dragon roars, oneperson should roar 
lower than the other so as to make a dreadfully growly, 
grumbly sound. The two Dragon persons should prac- 
tice their roaring and singing and crawling so that 
they can perform well together. 


The Songs: The songs should be sung to the tune 
of ‘‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home.’’ Have 
somebody play them on the piano if you can, espe- 


cially the Dragon’s songs, so that he can hump around 
in time to the music between verses. 


Time: Many long years ago when there could be 
dragons. 


Place: The Kingdom of Cornwall. 
SCENE I 

Setting: Throne roomin the King’s palace: toward 
the left the throne (a big chair) and toward the right 
a bench, or couch. As curtain goes up, Jock, the 
page, is lolling on the bench, fast asleep. Mrs. 
Scrubsy, who has a pail and scrub brush, is vigorously 
— the floor around throne, singing gayly as she 
scrubs— 


Oh, ivery day I scrub the floor 

For him, the King; 

Yes, ivery day and ivery day 

I do that thing. 

I scrub and scrub till’ me fingers hurt 
That niver an impudent bit av dirt 
Shall be stepped upon 

By glorious Royalty. 

(Somebody knocks at the door, at right. ) 

Mrs. Scrubsy (stops scrubbing, looks toward door, 
and then at the sleeping Jock)—Jock! 

Jock (sleepily, half awake) —Eh? 

Mrs. Scrubsy—Wake up, will yez? 

Jock (rising up dazedly)—Eh? 

Mrs. Scrubsy (motioning toward the door with her 
scrubbing brush)—To the door wid yez. What do ye 
mane—schlapin’ when ’tis almost time for the King 
to come in! 

(Jock goes to the door, while Mrs. Scrubsy goes on 
with her scrubbing and singing. In just a moment 
Jock returns, bowing in three weeping maidens whom 
he seats upon the bench. ‘The three maidens all sit 
down together—throughout the play they all talk and 
move together,—get out their handkerchiefs, and 
silently begin to weep. ) 

Mrs. Secrubsy (suddenly looking up from her scrub- 
bing and noticing them for the first time)—And what 
is the matter, my pretties? 

The Three Maidens (looking up from their hand- 
kerchiefs, and speaking all together)—We're afraid 
we'll be fed to the Dragon. 

Mrs. Serubsy—Afraid ye’ll be fed to the Dragon? 
Now my pretties, don’t be worryin’ yourselves about 
it, till the dread day comes when the Dragon’s maid 
must be chosen. Sure and it’s a sad enough time 
when it comes, without worryin’ about it beforehand. 
Remember (making big gesture with her scrubbing 
brush) ‘‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
(Goes at her scrubbing again. ) 

Maidens (raising heads from handkerchiefs, and 
wailing all together)—But to-day is the choosing day. 

Mrs. Scrubsy (throwing up her hands in astonish- 
ment)—Saints presarve us, it can’t be thrue! 

The Maidens (raising heads and wailing all to- 
gether)—It 7s true. 

Jock (nodding)—It is true—that’s why the King 
wanted the floor to be scrubbed and things to be 
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cleaned up generally. The Lord High Chamberlain 
is coming at ten o’clock, so that lots may be drawn to 
see which maiden is this year to be fed to the Dragon. 

The Maidens (raising heads and wailing as before)— 
It is true! (All weep and sob into handkerchiefs. ) 

Mrs. Scrubsy (sorrowfully and in loud voice)—Now 
may the hivens be good to us. It seems but a day 
since the little Lady Clzribel, as pretty a lass as one 
could iver see, was fed to that selfsame Dragon. 
And faith it’s meself that niver dreamed the time 
was near again. (Getting up and putting brush in 
bucket) Faith thin, my pretties, and it is a day for 
weepin’. But if I was yez, I’d be as brave as I couid 
and pray that a mighty hero would come along that 
could slay the Dragon—so that the old crapin’ thing 
could no longer force the paple to give him a pretty 
maid once every year. 
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The King! The 


Jock (who is looking out at right) 
King approaches! 

(Maidens arise and stand at bench.) Jock and Mrs. 
Scrubsy (bowing and backing to center back of stage, 
sing, as King’s train enters)— 

A welcome to him, the gracious King, 
His Majesty! 

A welcome to him, the gracious King, 
His Majesty! 

All honor and all loyalty 

We give his gracious Royalty, 

Oh, a welcome give 

His glorious Majesty! 

(While song is being sung, King enters, with at- 
tendants carrying his train; Lord Chamberlain, car- 
rying choosing bowl; and Princess. As King seats 
himself, Chamberlain and attendants arrange them- 
selves around throne. Princess stands with the three 
maidens. ) 

The King—This is a sad day, my people, for to-day 
we must choose a victim for the Dread Dragon. For 
all of us know that the Dread Dragon will destroy our 
entire nation, unless to-morrow morning one of our 
maidens goestohim. How shall it be, maidens? Are 
you willing thus to save your country? 

Princess (after looking at the other maidens who do 
not answer)—Yes, Father, we are willing. Let the lot 
be drawn and one of us will go. 

King—It is well. Lord Chamberlain, bring forth 
the choosing bowl. 

(Lord Chamberlain brings the bowl, and kneeling 
before the King, holds it forth. ) 

King—Who shall draw the lot? (Looks around.) 
Mrs. Scrubsy, you are a motherly woman, noted for 
your kind heart,—you shall draw the lot. 

Mrs. Scrubsy (coming forward)—Faith an’ Your 
Majesty, ’tis not a thing that I would be doin’, if ye 
wuz to ask me pleasure. 

(Mrs. Scrubsy draws lot, looks at it, shows it to 
Lord Chamberlain, and hands it hesitatingly to the 
King.) 


Mrs. Secrubsy—Ah, Your Majesty, it’s sorry I am 














































































to be givin’ it to ye—it’s the little 
Princess herself. 

Princess (burying her face in her hands) 
—Oh Father, the dreadful Dragon! (Prin- 
cess and Maidens all sit down on bench 
and weep.) 

King (dropping lot without looking at 
it)—It cannot be—it cannot be my 
daughter! 

Princess (weeping on the bench)—Oh 
Father, the dreadful Dragon! 

King—I cannot let my daughter go— 
I cannot let her go. There is some mis- 
take. Draw another lot. 

Lord Chamberlain (picking up lot and 
handing it to King)—'lhere has been no 
mistake, O King, here is the name. 

King (motioning it away)—I cannot 
look at it. Shemustnot go. Surely one 
of you maidens will offer to go in your 
Princess’ stead! (Leans forward anx- 
iously to maidens. ) 

_ Maidens (raising heads and wailing all 
together)—No, we cannot go. We do not 
want to go to the Dragon. 


King—But I cannot lose my daughter. 
Mrs. Scrubsy, you have known her since 
she was a babe left without a mother. 
Say that you will give your daughter in 
her stead. 

Mrs. Scrubsy—Your Majesty, ’tis 
thrue that I have known tie littie Prin- 
cess from achild, and if I could give my 
own poor old bones for the little maid, 
I’d be afther doin’ it immajetly. But I 
cannot give the life of me childer, how- 
soever willin’ I’d be to give up me own 
life. 

Princess (getting up from’ bench, 
and running over and kneeling to father) 
—Father, dear, please don’t ask these 
things. Of course I must go! Why 
father, we should be glad that by my go- 
ing some of our dear people will be saved. 
Just think—some one of them: has had 
to give up a daughter every year—why 
of course I must go! 

(Curtain goes down as Princess gets 
up and throws herself into her father’s 
arms. At the same time Maidens begin 
to weep into their handkerchiefs, and 
even Jock brushes his hand across his 
eyes. Mrs. Scrubsy looks at King and 
Princess a moment, then suddenly buries 
her face in her apron and begins to wail 
at the top of her voice.) 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE II 
Setting: In front of the Dragon’s 
den (the den is behind a big chair at 
back of stage to the right). At left of 
stage is a log or stump (throw arug over 
a stool for this). Toy lamb or some- 
thing to represent a lamb is standing at 
side of stage in front of den. As cur- 
tain goes up, Dragon crawls out of his 
den, hissing and roaring, and writhing 
and humping as he crawls. After he is 
out in middle of stage, he sings in roar- 
ing voice (humping himself in time to 
the music every time he roars). 
Dragon (singing) — 
Oh, I am the Dreadful Dragon Bold 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 
Yes, Iam the Dreadful Dragon Bold 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 
I kill my food with a stroke of my paws, 
I tear it to pieces with my claws, 
And I munch and crunch 
With horrible, dreadful jaws. 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 


(Humps himself around once or twice, 
then sings second verse) — 


To-day is the day I get a nice 
Young maid to eat; 
The maidens do always taste to me 
So good and sweet. 
I'll pat her first with my great big paw 
With roaring I'l] fill her with awe. 
‘Then 1’1l munch and crunch 
Her with my terrible jaw. 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 





(Suddenly sees lamb)—Ah, what is 
this—a little lamb! I shall eat this be- 
fore the maiden.comes. It will be my 
first course! 

(Writhes toward lamb and swallows 





him by raising steamer rug in front and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Clever Play for a School Entertainment—continued 


pulling lamb under. Dragon goes back 

to den singing) — 

This nice tender lamb will be just right— 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 

For whetting my growing appetite— 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 

I’ll knock it down with a stroke of my 


paw, 
I’ll not have it cooked—I will eat it raw, 
And I’ll munch and crunch 
It with my terrible jaw. 
Roar-r-r—! Roar-r-r—! 















Knight—I crave thy forgiveness, fair 
lady, but thou art in trouble. 

Princess (starting and then looking re- 
lieved when she sees it is a friend)— Yes, 
Sir Knight, I am in great trouble. 

Knight—I am a knight, fair lady, who 
has sworn to give aid to all ladies in dis- 
tress. CanI do aught to aid thee? 

Princess—I do not know whether there 
is help on earth for me or no. Iam the 
maiden who has been sent from the great 
city of Cornwall yonder, to be eaten by 
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(Dragon has just disappeared into his 
den, when Princess apnears slowly and 
fearfully at left, with Mrs. Scrubsy, who 
is carrying a bag.) 

Princess—Now Scrubsy, you mustn’t 
come a step farther—this must be the 
place. 

Mrs. Scrubsy—Yes, swateheart, I’m 
afraid I’ll have to be goin’ back—unless 
I want to give the baste an extra meal 
that it’s not necessary to give. Now 
just sit down, darlin’, and take it aisy— 
and eat some of these cookies that Old 
Serubsy brought along for ye. It niver 
hurts a lad or a lass to have somethin’ 
to ate, even if the hivens is about to 
fall. Now kape up your spirits and Old 
Serubsy will see if she can’t find some 
wan that’s brave enough to kill the old 
baste before he has a chance at ye. 


(Mrs. Scrubsy hugs and kisses Princess 
and then goes off at left while Princess 
sits down on log.) 

Princess (in frightened voice)—Oh, I 
truly am afraid! I can’t bear to think 
of being eaten up by the Dread Dragon. 


(Princess buries headin armsand weeps 
silently. The Knight enters from right, 
stops suddenly when he sees Princess, 
stands gazing at her a moment, then ad- 
vances toward her and bows low.) 





(Falls again to weeping.) 


the Dragon. 

Knight—Do not wecp, fair lady. Al- 
ready I have killed the dread giant of 
Norroway, and if all goes well, I will 
surely kill this Dragon for thee. 

Princess (imploringly)—Ah, Sir Knight, 
thou must not. Many and many a man 
has tried to slay the Dragon—the best 
and bravest of my father’s court—and 
none has ever come back. Thou art kind 
and knightly to offer this. But surely, 
surely the Dragon will kill thee—and 
thou must not die for me. 

Knight—Sweet lady, it is my vow that 
I will always fight for maidens who are 
beset by evil. 

Princess—It is knightly of thee, my 
lord, but Iam only a little maid, and it 
wiil not matterif Idie. Thouarta brave 
knight and should live to kill other giants. 

Knight (fixing his helmet and arms as 
if getting ready to fight)—As I ama 
knight, my lady, I will fight this Dragon. 
And if the fates be kind, the Dragon 
shall die. 

(Dragon roars and starts out from his 
den, roaring and hissing. ) 

Princess—It is the Dragon! (Crouches 
in tcrror against a tree—chair, wall or 
anything will do for tree.) 





Two Books Every Teacher Needs in February 





PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Price 35 Cents, Each 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





EACH BOOK CONTAINS 


Recitations for Primary Pupils 
Recitations for Older Pupils 
Acrostics 


There are one hundred pages of dialogues and plays in each book. 
Many of them include an entire schoolroom of pupils, with many parts for 
young children. They have the further distinction of having been success- 


fully produced. 


Programs may be easily arranged from these books for observances of 
the birthdays of the two great heroes. 





Verses for Familiar Tunes 
Quotations and Anecdotes 
Dialogues and Plays 
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Knight (drawing sword and shield and 
advancing) —Come on, thou evil thing! 

(Knight begins thrusting his spear in- 
to Dragon, which hisses and roars and 
lunges at him constantly. Just before 
the fight, somebody should pin an old pil- 
low on the side of the Dragon that is 
away from the audience so that the 
Knight can thrust his spear into that dur- 
ing the fight. He should always pretend 
to havea dreadful time getting his spear 
out again. Fight continues for a few min- 
utes, Princess watching it and crying out 
in terror every now and then, when 
Dragon makes an_  espccially vicicus 
lunge. Finally Knight deals a mighty 
blow, and Dragon gives a long groan, 
and slumps down, dead.) 

Princess (throwing herself at Knight’s 
feet)—O Sir Knight, thou hast delivered 
me from the Dragon! 

Knight—The heavens have been kind 
to us, my lady—but thou must not kneel 
to me, for I have but done what many 
men would do, though perhaps my for- 
tune has been greater. (Raises her up.) 

During the last of this speech, Mrs, 
Serubsy peeps in with scared face—then 
seeing Dragon dead, runs in joyfully. ) 

Mrs. Scrubsy (in loud, joyful voice)— 
And did the Old Baste get killed? And 
are yez alive, my darlin’? (Embracing 
Princess rapturously)—And are ye the 
wan that killed him, Sir Knight? Then 
hiven bless your bonny face! (Embraces 
Knight. ) 

Princess—Yes, Scrubsy dear, he killed 
him. He killed the Dreadful Dragon 
Bold! 

(Princess, Knight, and Mrs. Scrubsy 
face the audience and sing happily, Prin- 
cess and Knight smiling and Mrs. Serubsy 
quite overcome with joy; same tune as 
before. Knight sings J where other two 
sing he, the Princess and Mrs. Scrubsy 
pointing at him as they say it, he at 
himself. As they sing the last four lines, 
all three join hands and dance joyfully 
around)— 


Ile fought and he killed the Dragon Bold 

\Who ate each maid; 

He fought and he killed the Dragon 
Bold— 

Was he afraid? 
proud.-y) 

He saved the little Princess here (They 
point at her; she, at herself) 

The Dragon hoped to eat this year (Prin- 
cess shivers), e 

Oh he’s dead, he’s dead, 

The Dreadful Dragon Bold! 

Oh he’s dead, he's dead, 

The Dreadful Dragon Bold! 

(Curtain goes down as they are still 
dancing and singing.) 


(Knight shakes head 


Puzzles 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


The stars in the spangled sky 
Look just like points of light, 

But my mother says they are worlds; 
And of course my mother is right. 


There’s a great, green, leafy tree, 
Taller by far than I, 

It seems to reach its arms 
Right up to the very sky. 


It looks so great and tall, 
But Mother says it grows 

From a tiny nut in the ground; 
And of course my mother knows. 


Then we have a speckled hen 
That can cackle and fly and run; 

It was once in a small, round egg— 
Which couldn’t have been much fun. 


My mother told me so, 
And of course it must be true; 
But I think it’s very queer, 
And really now, don’t you? 


Now animals live on land, 
And birds in the air can fly, 
And fishes can swim in the sea, 
But I’m sure I can not tell why. 


I wonder if, all my life, 

In the sky and water and land, 
I will keep on finding things 

So hard to understand. 
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Attractive Dances and a Health Drill 


Two Original Dances 
By Lillian A. Kocher 


SWISS MOUNTAIN DANCE 

















Figure 1—Children stand in a double 
circle, facing in the line of direction. 
Polka-step, beginning with right foot. 
{Eight measures. ) 

















Figure 2—Partners face each other, 
joining right hands. Polka-step in a 
smallcircle. (Four measures.) Reverse. 
(Four measures. ) 











Figure 8—Position same as preceding. 
Children on outside polka-step undcr 
raised arms. (‘Two measures.) Chil- 
dren on inside of circle polka-step undcr 
raised arms. (Two measures.) Repeat. 

















Figure 4—Form double circle, facing 
center. Children in outer circle place 
hands on shoulders of partners. Leap to 
side on right foot—hop left; hop right; 
hop left. Repeat seven times. 


ENGLISH GLIDE DANCE 











Figure 1—Children form double circle, 
facing center. 
glide right. 
place during four counts. 
two counts. 


Children in center circle 
(Two measures.) Turn in 
Stamp during 
Repeat with outer circle. 


Swiss Mountain Dance 


Fras. 1&3, ~ 4 
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Figure 2—Partners face each other, 
joining hands. Step in line of direction 
and curtsy. Repeat in opposite direc- 
tion. Stamp three times. 











Figure 3—Partners face |] 
tion, joining inside hands. 
four measures. 





Figure 4—Same as Figure 2 
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Drill of the Bright Examples 


By Someple 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: For twelve children, 
six boys and six girls. Each recites one 
verse, but all go through the motions in 
dicated. The girls should wear white 
dresses, with neck rufiles, sashes, and 
small ruffled caps all made of orange 
crepe paper. The boys should have 
orange rufiles at their waists and wear 


tall, peaked caps. The ‘‘bright ex 
amples’’ are supposed to be elves and 
fairies. 

All— 


We’re the shining, bright examples 
Come to demonstrate 

How the teachers of to-day their 
Pupils educate 

In the isms of health culture 
Well as ologies 

Of arithmetic and grammar. 
Strict attention, please! 

(March on briskly, chanting lines as 
they come. First girl may carry banner 
bearing slogan, ‘‘We stand for good 
health. ’’) 

First Girl— 
This is how we wash our faces, 
Hands and necks and ears, 
Till they shine like polished milk pans 
On the shelves in tiers. 

(Rub faces, hands, necks, and ears. 
Then hold up imaginary milk pans-to see 
themselves. ) 

First Boy— 
This is how we brush our molars, 
Up and down the row, 
Till they sparkle white, and glisten 
Like new fallen snow. 

(Brush tecth vigorously 

nary toothbrushes. ) 


with imagi 


Second Girl— 
This is how we wield our brushes 
To disperse the germs 
That collect beneath our nails—and, 
Ugh! How each one squirms! 
(Scrub the finger tips. At the 
line give a quick twist of the body. ) 


last 


Second Boy— 

This is how we raise our windows 

When we go to bed, 
lor our lungs like lots of ozone 
Blowing o’er the spread. 

(Pretend to throw up windows. Then 
cuddle the head down as if under bed 
covers. ) 

Third Girl— 
This is how we shut our mouths up, 
Breathing through our nose’ 

Air is only for our nostrils, 

Through our mouths food goes. 

(Keep the lips shut in a tight, prim 
line. ) 

Third Boy— 
This is how we chew our victuals, 
Masticate each bite; 
Till we’ve mixed enough saliva 
'o digest them right. 
(Chew slowly and conspicuously. 
last line swallow.) 
Fourth Girl— 
This is how we throw our shoulders 
When we stand or sit, 
So we’ll look like soldiers 


At 


buddies, 


Straight, erect, and fit. 
(Stand stiffly erect. Salute at last 
line.) 


Fourth Boy— 
This is how we pass by gumdrops, 
Choc’late cream }such;— 
Our Good Ilealth kook says, ‘‘Of candy 
Don’t eat very much.’ 
(Look snippy and turn up noses. At 
: ip 
last line assume a severe, admonishing 
air.) 
Fifth Girl— 
This is how we do deep breathing, 
Till our chests stick out; 
Then exhzlethe—whal’sits namenow?— 
Till we’re not so stout. 
(Exaggerate movements of breathing 
deeply.) 


S, ant 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A New Year’s Song, and Verses for Recitation 


New Year’s Day 


I Am an American 
By Rose Villar 
Let me be proud and happy to say 


These words, and repeat them ev’ry day | 


Until the habit has come to stay— 
**I am an American!’’ 


Let me remember where’er I be 

The strains of “My Country ’tis of Thee, 

And give thanks to God for making me 
A devout American! 


»» 


Let me be ever ready to fight 

For my Country in the cause of right, 

And uphold the Starry Banner bright, 
As a true American! 


Let Old Glory be my boast and pride, 

Let no one mock that flag or deride, 

Let it honored be the whole world wide, 
For it is American! 


And let me not ever be afraid, 

The cowardly ingrate to upbraid, 

Who has not this Country’s gifts repaid, 
As befits an American! 


Let me remain till my dying day 

True to my Country in ev’ry way 

And let me before the whole world say 
‘*T am an American!’’ 


Wasn’t It Funny! 
By Gertrude Lincoln 


Us fellers thought we’d have some fun 

A-watching our gray kitty run, 

And so we tied on to her tail 

A little, rusty, old tin pail; 

But somehow ’twasn’t fun at all, 

’Cause she just climbed up on the wall 

And looked so sad we couldn’t scoff, 

So [I just went and took it off; 

She rubbed her head against my coat 

’"N a choky lump rose in my throat,— 
It wasn’t funny! 
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And then my brother went and got 
Some catnip that my Mother’d bought, | 
And put itevay down in the grass 

Right where we knew the kitty’d pass; | 


And then we watched her,—Sniff! Snuff! 
Sniff! 
She smelled a nice, sweet, spicy whiff, 


And she went running everywhere, 

Her tail a-waving in the air; 

She rolled and rolled all over it 

’N | laughed until 1 almost split; 
Wasn’t it funny! 


When Mother Plays with Me 


Sometimes when it is raining hard, 
My mother plays with me; 

She makes believe she’s keeping house, 
And I’m her company. 


And when [| knock upon the door 
She says, ‘‘Come in, sit down, 
I’m very glad that you have come, 

When did you get in town?”’ 


And then we talk about our ’fairs: 
How fast the children grow; 

**What! had the measles, did you say? | 
You did not let me know.”’ 


Then when we’ve had a cup of tea, 
It’s time for me to go. 

I say, ‘‘Good-by, dear Mrs. 
I have enjoyed it so.’’ 


Brown, 


And so I like a rainy day, 
When Mother plays with me, 
And makes believe she’s keeping house, 
And I’m her company. 
Isabel McKenzie. 


An Elevating Choice 


When I’m a grown-up man, I'll do 
The things I’ve always wanted to, 
I’ll hunt rhinoceros and deer, 

Ard go barefooted all the year. 


I’ll live in tents and swim all day, 
And give my dress-up things away. 
I'll never, never do the chores! 

I'll always eat my meals outdoors, 


And eall for one whole choc’late cake, 
The very minute that I wake. 

But still, *twould be such lots of joy 
To be an elevator boy; 


Fly up and down from floor to floor, 
And oh, what fun to slam the door! 

I guess that’s what I'll do some day—- 
When I’m a man, grown-up and gray. 
Daisy D. Stephenson, in the Churchman. 
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2. The old year has departed 
With all its gifts of cheer, 
With rosy smile to greet us, 
Behold the New appear. 
O! a happy New Year, etc. 


3. But let us all remember, 
As pass the hours away, 
From now till next December 
To do right every day. 
O! a happy New Year, etc. 





The Star 


By Anna Burnham Bryant 


When mother shuts the nursery door 
And takes away the light, 
She gently kisses me once more 
And says again, ‘‘Good night,”’ 
And lifts the curtain till I see 
‘The lamp God lighted up for me. 


My little star-lamp is but one 
Of millions in the sky, 

Because each child, when day is done, 
Needs one as much as I; 

So all the boys and girls there are 





Can each one have his lighted star. 


Knowledge 
By L. M. G. 


My teacher knows a’ nawful lot 
O’ jogerphy an’ readin’. 

She spins off states an’ capitals 
’At almost sound misleadin’. 


She don’t read books ’at mos’ folks like, 
The tales o’ ghos’ an’ fairy, 

But takes the ejecated kind,— 
She reads the diction-ar-y. 


She’s sure ’nuff wise; she uses worlds 
O’ big words, (like ‘‘suggestions’’). 
What stumps me's how she knows so 

much 
An’ yet, e’n ask sech questions. 


Jack Frost 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear 
night, 

And — **Now I shall be out of 
sight; 

| So, = the valley, and over the 
height, 


In silence I’ll take my way. 


| I will not go on like that blustering train, 





| The wind and the snow, the hail and the 
rain, 
That make so much bustle and noise in 


vain, 
But I’ll be as busy as they!”’ 


‘So he flew to the mountain, and powdered 
its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he 
drest 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who 
slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he 
stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flow- 
ers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms 
of bees; 
There were cities with temples and tow- 
ers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair, 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding 


there 
That all had forgotten for him to pre- 


pare, 

‘*Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three; 
And theglass of water they’ve left for me 

Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drink- 


ing!’ 
Hannah F. Gould. 
An Exchange of Confidences 


Tommy, kept in for discipline, 
Proved teacher’s right-hand man. 
He helped when she erased the board, 
And order to her desk restored, 

And willing errands ran. 


So pleasantly the work progressed 
With Tommy’s cheerful aid, 
The teacher, on her tasks intent, 
Forgot it was for punishment 
The little culprit stayed. 


| So, with becoming dignity, 


She said: ‘‘I can’t begin 
| To tell how strange it seems to me 


| | That out of school so nice you’ll be, 


| 





And such a rogue when in. 


‘‘This morning you did everything 
To hinder and annoy; 
But you have been so good to-night, 
So quiet, helpful, and polite, 
You seem another boy.’”’ 


He listened, with a smile undimmed, 
To this unvarnished view, 
Then tossed a friendly, puzzled head, 
And with a guileless candor said, 
*“*That’s what I thought of you.’’ 
Adalena F. Dyer, in St. Nicholas. 


Questions 


Can nobody tell why the flowers sleep 
Under the cold, cold snow? 

Can nobody tell what the north wind said 
That made the summer go? 


Do you think Jack Frost is the sand man 
Who puts the flowers to bed? 

Did he make the rose so sleepy 
She couldn’t hold up her head? 


Are the flowers so very little 
‘That their naps must last so long? 
Do you think that the wind is the flow- 
ers’ nurse 
Who sings them a lullaby song? 


Sometime do you think they will grow 
so big 
They need not take naps at all? 
And summer won’t have to be sent away 
For fear they should wake at her call? 
Eleanor Bliss. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here, 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 





We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons, There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 
Kentucky Belle 


[So many of our readers have asked for this poem, 
that we feel more than justified in printing it here, 
even though it occupies so large a proportion of 
the page. 

Summer of ’sixty-three, sir, and Conrad 
was gone away— 

Gone to the county-town, sir, to sell 
our first load of hay— 

We lived in the log house yonder, poor 
as ever you’ve seen; 

Roschen there was a baby, and I was 
only nineteen. 


Conrad, he took the oxen, but he left 
Kentucky Belle. 

How much we thought of Kentuck, I 
couldn’t begin to tell— 

Came from the Blue-Grass country; my 
father gave her to me 

When I rode north with Conrad, away 
from the Tennessee. 


Conrad lived in Ohio—a German he is, 
you know— 

The house stood in broad cornfields, 
stretching on, row after row. 

The old folks made me welcome; they 
were kind as kind could be; 

But I kept longing, longing, for the hills 
of the Tennessee. 


Oh, for a sight of water, the shadowed 
slope of a hill! 

Clouds that hang on the summit, a wind 
that never is still! 

But the level land went stretching away 
to meet the sky— 

Never a rise, from north to south, to 
rest the weary eye! 


From east to west, no river to shine out 
under the moon, 

Nothing to make a shadow in the yel- 
low afternoon: 

Only the breathless sunshine, as I looked 
out, all forlorn; 

Only the rustle, rustle, as I walked 
among the corn. 


When I fell sick with pining, we didn't 
wait any more, 

But moved away from the. cornlands, 
out to this river shore— 

The Tuscarawas it’s called, sir — off 
there’s a hill, you sec— 

And now I’ve grown to like it next best 
to the Tennessee. 


I was at work that morning. Some one 
came riding like mad 

Over the bridge and up the road—I‘ar- 
mer Rouf’s little lad. 

Bareback he rode; he had no hat; he 
hardly stopped to say, 

“Morgan’s men are coming, 
they’re galloping on this way. 


“I’m sent to warn the neighbors. He 
isn’t a mile behind; 

He sweeps up all the horses—every horse 
that he can find. 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Mor- 
gan's terrible men, 

With bowie knives and pistols, are gal- 
loping up the glen!”’ 


The lad rode down the valley, and I stood 
still at the door; 

The baby laughed and prattled, playing 
with spools on the floor; 

Kentuck was out in the pasture; Conrad, 
my man, was gone. 

Nearer, nearer, Morgan’s men were gal- 
loping, galloping on! 


Sudden I picked up baby, and ran to the 
pasture bar. 

**Kentuck!’’ I called—“Kentucky!’’ She 
knew me ever so far! 

I led her down the gully that turns off 
there to the right, 

And tied her to the bushes; her head 
was just out of sight. 


As I ran back to the log house, at once 
there came a sound— 

The ring of hoofs, galloping hoofs, 
trembling over the ground— 

Coming into the turnpike out from the 
White Woman Glen— 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Mor- 

gan’s terrible men. 


Frau; 





As near they drew and nearer, my heart 
beat fast in alarm; 

But still I stood in the doorway with 
baby on my arm. 

They came; they passed; with spur and 
whip in haste they sped along— 
Morgan, Morgan the raider, and his band, 

six hundred strong. 


Weary they looked and jaded, riding 
through night and through day; 
Pushing on east to the river, many long 

miles away, 

To the border strip where Virginia runs 
up into the West, : 
And tording the Upper Ohio before they 

could stop to rest. 


On like the wind they hurried, and Mor- 
gan rode in advance; 

Brigit were his eyes like live coals, as 
he gave me a sideways glance. 

And I was just breathing freely, after 
my choking pain, 

When the last one of the troopers sud- 
denly drew his rein. 


Frightened I was to death, sir; I scarce 
dared look in his face, 

As he asked for a drink of water, and 
glanced around the place. 

I gave him acup, and he smiled—’twas 
only a boy, you see; 

Faint and worn, with dim blue eyes; and 
he’d sailed on the ‘lennessee. 


Only sixteen he was, sir—a fond moth- 
er’s only son— 

Off and away with Morgan before his 
life had begun! 

‘rhe damp drops stood on his temples; 
drawn was the boyish mouth; 

And I thought me of the mother wait- 
ing down in the South. 


Oh! pluck was he to the backbone, and 
clear grit through and tirougi; 
Doasted and bragged like a trooper; but 
tue big words wouldn’t do;— 

The boy was dying, sir, dying, as plain 
as plain could be, 

Worn out by his ride with Morgan up 
from the Tennessee. 


But when I told the laddie that I too 
was from the South, 

Water came in his dim eyes, and quivers 
around his mouth. 

‘Do you know the Blue-Grass country?”’ 
he wistful began to say; 

Then swayed like a willow sapling, and 
fainted dead away. 


I had him into the log house, and worked 
and brought him to; 

1 fed him, ‘and | coaxed him, as I thought 
his mother’d do; 

And when the Icd got better, and the 
noise in his head was gone, 

Morgan’s men were miles away, gal- 
loping, galloping on. 


‘*Oh, I must go,’’ he muttered; ‘‘I must 
be up and away! 

Morgan—l..organ is waiting for me! Oh, 
what will Morgan say*’’ 

But I heard a sound of tramping and 
kept him back from the door— 

The ringing sound of horses’ hoofs that 
I had heard before. 


And on, on, came the soldiers — the 
Micuigan cavalry— 

And iust they rode, and black they 
looked, gailoping rapialy,— 

They had followed hard on Morgan’s 
track; they had followed day and 
night; 

But of Morgan and Morgan’s raiders 
they had never caugnt a sight. 


And rich Ohio sat startled through all 
thuse summer days; 

For strange, wild men were galloping 
over her broad highways— 

Now here, now there, now seen, now 
gone, now north, now east, now west, 

Through river-valleys and  cornland 


farms, sweeping away her best. 


A bold ride and a long ride! but they 
were taken at last. 





They almost reached the river by gal- 
loping hard and fast; 

But the boys in blue were upon them 
ere ever they gainea the ford, 

And Morgan, Morgan the raider, laid 
down his terrible sword. 


Well, I kept the boy till evening—kept 
him against his will— 

But he was tco weak to follow, and sat 
there pale and still. 

When it was cool and dusky—you’ll won- 
der to hear me tell— 

But I stole down to that gully, and 
brought up Kentucky Lelle. 


I kissed the star on her forehead—my 
pretty gentle lass— 

But I knew that she’d be happy back in 
the old Blue-Grass. 

A suit of clothes of Conrad’s, with all 
the money I had, 

And Kentuck, pretty Kentuck, I gave to 
the worn-out lad. 


I guided him to the southward as well 
as I knew how; 

The boy rode off with many thanks, and 
many a backward bow; 

And then the glow it faded, and my 
heart began to swell, 

As down the glen away she went, my 
lost Kentucky Belle! 


When Conrad came in the evening, the 
moon was shining high; 

Baby end I were both crying—I couldn’t 
tell him why— 

But a battered suit of rebel gray was 
hanging on the wall, 

And a thinold horse, with drooping head, 
stood in Kentucky’s stall. 


./ell, he was kind, and never once said 
a hard word to me; 

-le knew I couldn’t help it—’twas all 
for the Tennessee. 





but, after the war was over, just think 
what came to pass— 

A letter, sir; and the two were safe 
back in the old Blue-Grass. 


The lad had got across the border, rid- 
ing Kentucky Belle; 

And Kentuck, she was thriving, and fat, 
and hearty, and well; 

IIe cared for her, and kept her, nor 
touched her with whip or spur. 

Ah! we’ve had many horses since, but 
never a horse like her! 

Constance F’. Woolson. 


The Kid Has Gone to the Colors 


The Kid has gone to the Colors 
And we don’t know what to say; 

The Kid we have loyed and cuddled 
Stepped out for the Flay to-day. 

We thought him a child, a baby 
With never a care at all, 

But his country called him man-size 
And the Kid has heard the call. 


He paused to watch the recruiting, 
Where, fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory 
And thought that it whispered :“Come!” 
The Kid, not being a slacker, 
Stood forth with patriot-joy 
To add his name to the rostcr— 
And God, we’re proud of the boy! 


The Kid has gone to the Colors; 
It seems but a little while 

Since he drilled a schoolboy army 
In a truly martial style. 

But now he's a man, a soldier, 
And we lend hiin a listening ear, 

For his heart is a heart all loyal, 
Unscourged by the curse of fear. 


His dad, when he told him, shuddered, 
His mother—God bless her!—cried; 
Yet, blest with a mother-nature, 
She wept with a mother-pride. 
But he whose old shoulders straightened 
Was Granddad—for memory ran 
To years when he, too, a youngster, 
Was changed by the Flag to a man! 
W. M. Herschell. 





Columbus 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 


| Before him not the ghost of shores, 


Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said :‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm’r’], speak ;what shall [ say?’’ 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and 
on!’ ”’ 


‘*My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak. ’”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; aspray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘*What shall I say, brave Adm'r’1, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
‘*Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ’’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
**Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
kor God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and 
say—’’ 
He said: *‘Sail on! Sail on! and on!’’ 
They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 
*“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 


3rave Adm’r’]l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 

The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
**Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, 
that night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!’’ 

Joaquin Miller. 


The Ship of State 


Thou, tov, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Ilumanity with all its fears, 

Vith all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathle:s on thy fate! 

\7e know what Master laid thy keel, 

\/hat workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

\/ho made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Iear not each sudden sound and shock. 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts. our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


The Four-leaf Clover 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 


And the cherry blooms burst like snow; 
And down underneath is the loveliest 
nook, 


Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for faith, and one is for hope, 
And one is for love, you know; 
And God put another one in for luck— 
lf you search, you will! find where they 
grow. 
But you must have faith and you must 
have hope, 
You must love and be strong, and so 
If you work, if you wait, you will find 
the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
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herself, her voice is the whole thing; it 
controls the situation. 
**Yes,’’ says my Letty, who has just 


do anything with my kids—pupils, I 


Dita you love a white day in Jan- | begun her first term of teaching, ‘‘I can 


softly falling’’ and everything is so 
still that you would think there were no 
irritating noises left in the world? 

Such a day is one of the beautiful 
things in life's experience. It is one of 
the beautiful things of the world that is 
given to us equally whether we travel 
all over Europe and America or never go 
a mile beyond our state boundary line. 

Be sure to bring the beauty of such 
a day to your pupils’ notice; or better, 
let them bring it to yours. Enjoy it to- 
gether; and help them to realize the 
wonderful beauty of the stillness. And 
in connection with this, help them to 
realize the desirability, the wondrous 
power, of quietness and gentleness of 
speech and movement — particularly 
speech. Your speech is the great test 
by which a stranger sums up your char- 
acter. Appearances may be temporarily 
disarranged, but the cultured voice never 
loses the intonations of culture. 

Not long ago I had occasion to call, up 
by telephone the principal of the high 
school in a strange town. 

‘*Is this Miss Jackson? Miss Dora Jack- 
son?’’ I asked, and a raucous voice an- 
swered, ‘‘Yep, this is Dora Jackson. 
What do you want?”’ 

Decidedly abashed I plunged into busi- 
ness about the high school, but was 
halted in the middle of the first sentence. 

‘*You got the wrong party. I’m the 
Dora Jackson what works out by the day. 
You want the one what.teaches in the 
high school.’’ And she hung up with a 
snap. 

So I tried again. ‘‘Is this Miss Jack- 
son?’’ ‘*‘Yes, Iam Miss Jackson.’’ 

Only five words over the telephone, 
but the smoothness and clearness with 
which they Were spoken showed at once 
that this Miss Jackson was a lady, worthy 
of being the principal of a high school. 
Iam not blaming the first girl. She 
was an honest, hard-working soul. But 
oh! the difference there was in the two 
voices! If only you could have heard it! 

Your voice is your greatest test. Help 
your pupils to realize that, for often they 
don’t think of it. No one would rather 
have a cheap old rattletrap of an auto- 
mobile instead of a beautiful, smoothly 
running 1920 model. It is the cheap au- 
tomobile that is noisy, and it is the cheap 
boy or girl who makes unnecessary noise, 
who slurs, clips, or mispronounces his 
words—in short, who speaks as'the ig- 
norant speak. And the time to correct 
such mistakes is now. As for the teacher 





mean—if I keep my voice controlled, but 
if I let it become irritated or angry or 
impatient, there’s an end; they get that 
way too, and then we’rein for trouble.’’ 

Priceless in its value, a treasure no 
thief can take away from you, is a cul- 
tured voice. 


Exchange 


(Miss) Lottie Hester, 617 Postou St., 
Clarksville, ‘Tennessee, would like to cor- 
respond with any teacherwho writes plays 
(dramatic or photo-plays). She will pay 
all postage. 

The language and grammar classes of 
Beck School, Joint District No. 1, Brod- 
head, Wisconsin, would be pleased to ex- 
change letters with children of any out- 
lying country or island and also of the 
West, South, or Canada. They would 
also be pleased to exchange copies of 
their weekly paper, ‘‘ Beck News,’’ with 
any other rural school paper. Address 
the teacher, (Miss) Lela Petty. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of (Miss) Amy M. Brown, Newark, Illi- 
nois, would like to exchange letters with 
corresponding grades in rural schools of 
the South or of some mountain state. 


The pupils of a Saskatchewan rural 
school wish to correspond with pupils in 
other localities. Address ‘‘‘l'he Teacher,’’ 
Kolke School District, Crosby, North 
Dakota. 

The-pupils of (Miss) Clara Dewey, 
Upton, Wyoming, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of small rural schools 
in California or the Southern states. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Gumbo Lily School would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in the following places: New 
York State, New Jersey, Florida, and 
Alaska.. Address the teacher, (Mrs.) F. 
Weinberger, Regent, North Dakota. 

The second, third and fifth grade pu- 
pils of (Miss) Lola Jensen, Jamieson, 
Oregon, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other schools 
in the Philippines and Hawaii. 

The thirty-six fourth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Patience L. Paschal], Deer Park, 
Washington, would like to correspond 
with a rural or small town fourth grade 
in Maine, Florida, the Southern States, 
California, the Canal Zone, South Amer- 
ica, Alaska, the Orient, Cuba, or the 
Philippines. Also, will some teacher tell 
of her success in having fourth grade 





children make rag rugs ( braided, knit- 
ted in separate squares, crocheted, or 
pulled through burlap) to raise money 
for a school phonograph? Can any other 
money -raising suggestions be given? 

The pupils of (Miss) Lena M. Paul, R. 
D. No, 3, Adams, New York, would like 
to exchange letters with the fifth and 
eighth grade pupils in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

The pupils of the fourth, sixth, and 
ninth grades of the Moores Corner School, 
Hinsdale, Mass., have more letters than 
they can answer. 


Letters 
Peppy Programs 


Instead of the regular rural school pro- 
gram with its song, recitation and dia- 
logue routine that is never very inter- 
esting nor satisfactory, why not attempt 
something different? 

Try a play. Not a two-act affair nor 
anything very difficult, but several little 
playlets about twenty or thirty minutes 
-in length. Any school supply house can 
furnish catalogues from which to select 
plays. 

Choose funny plays—the funnier, the 
better. Don’t mindif some of the char- 
acters are adults. Seventh and eighth 
graders delight in dressing up to act their 
parts. A negro play is the joy of any 
boy’s heart. Justlet him get on the 
burnt cork and the grease paint and he is 
ready to perform to the.limit. 

Have you the idea that one must never 
give a program. without having every 
single child on it somewhere? Pick out 
the very best ones for the acting and 
give to the child who is not ‘‘good’’ at 
reciting, the job of stage ‘‘prop’’ and 
he’ll feel proud and important. It will 
be a great relief, for it is misery for 
him to speak in public. Incidentally, he 
may get so enthusiastic that he will 
want to be in the next play. 

Never have a very long entertainment. 
For obvious reasons to quit a little be- 
fore the audience expects it is very good 
policy. 

Always keep the best till the last. 
Try to have a surprise—something dif- 
ferent—for a grand finale. 

Advertise your play well. Set a defi- 
nite date some time ahead if possible. 
In thecountry store put posters made of 
cardboard on each of which is pasted 
an attractive picture cut from some mag- 
azine. Suitable lively comments writ- 
ten beside the picture make a very com- 
pelling announcement. People become 
interested. If any one asks you how 
your play is progressing never be at all 





retiring but just say right out that it’s 





going to be a dandy. They’!l come to 
see if it's so. 

It is no more work to manage a pro- 
gram made up of plays than to manage 
the ordinary program. The enthusiastic 
compliments that follow more than make 
up for the troublee—M. M. REDMAN, 


Minnesota. 
Preserving the Desks 


I—like a great many other teachers, I 
presume—was decidedly distressed upon 
entering a rural school to find the usual 
careless ink spots and series of carvings 
on the larger desks. After several weeks 
I conceived the idea of purchasing a 
twenty-five cent bottle of cedar oil and 
suggesting that the children try the ef- 
fect on their desks. 

The plan worked wonders; the chil- 
dren, particularly those who formerly 
demonstrated their artistic ability on 
the desks, now vie with one another 
in .keeping the surface highly polished 
and attractive.—EDITH B. ROBERTSON, 
Washington. 


Spelling Device for Primary Grades 


Vary the spelling recitation by hav- 
ing all the pupils spell orally instead of 
writing, and’ give the ‘‘blue ribbon”’ in- 
stead of headmarks. A piece of navy 
blue ribbon about an inch wide and three 
inches long ~-is to be pinned on the coat 
or dress and worn home as proof of that 
day’s scholarship. The one who is at 
the head at the close of the recitation 
gets the ribbon, but he must pass it on 
the next day to the one who gains that 
honor. —MARCIE MCCALL, Missouri. 


Concerning Pencils ~_ 


In my overcrowded kindergarten and 
primary class last September I. lost many 
minutes daily locating lost pencils, sharp- 
ening others, and hunting up pencils for 
those who had left theirs at home. The 
way.in which I overcame this worry has 
proved to be my happiest inspiration. 

I took a large cardboard box, about 
9x12", and removing the lid, firmly 
pasted heavy wrapping paper over the 
top. On this I drew a plan of the seat- 
ing and wrote each child’s name in 
its proper piace. Beside each -name | 
punched a hole large enough for* the 
pencil to go through. ; * pie 4G 

Every evening I colleét the pendils and 
every morning I: distribute them. It 
takes but a minute to do this, and I try 
to create a spirit of rivalry in keeping 
pencils ‘‘nice.’’ I sharpen them after 
the children are. dismissed, and we are 
always ready to begin the morning les- 
son without a distracting hunt for miss- 


(Continued on page 54) 








Pictures to Use in Studying “The Sheepfold” 


(See pages 18 and 19 of this issue.) 
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birds or animals, or children, on light | I could find and cut them into strips one 


The pencils of absentees 


ing pencils. 
are there when they return, no matter 


how long their absence. The plan helps 
greatly in teaching the children to rec- 
ognize their names, and proud indeed is 
the child who is familiar enough with all 
the names to collect them for me. 

[ found that about fifty per cent of the 
children put their pencil points into their 
mouths while writing, and that they 
chewed the other end of their pencils. 
To cure them of this undesirable habit, 
I dipped all the pencils in turpentine 
once a week, and found it an effective 
cure.— MARGARET MACBEATH, Canada. 


A Sequel to “The Three Bears” 


For a school entertainment my pupils 
and I dramatized the story of ‘‘Golden 
Locks and the '‘hree Bears,’’ and added 
a sequel to thestory. From March Broth- 
ers, Lebanon, Ohio, we secured three 
bear masks for the big bear, the middle 








sized bear and the little bear, and with 
the aid of some brown cloth we made 
complete bear costumes. 

As the story goes, Golden Locks went 
in the bears’ home while they were ab- 
sent and tried the soup, the chairs, and 
the beds, finally being found fast asleep 
in the little bear’s bed. When she awoke 
and found them looking at her, she 
jumped out of the window and ran home. 
Then the three bears lay down in their 
beds and went to sleep. While they were 
sleeping Golden Locks returned with a 
pail of soup for the bears, and told them 
that her grandmother said that she should 
not have tasted their soup. 

The bears received her cordially and 
invited her to stay and play. While she 
went to ask her grandmother if she might 
stay, the bears sat down and ate their 
soup. When Golden Locks returned she 
brought her volley ball with her. She 
taught them games, physical exercises, 
and to march like soldiers. They taught 
her to dance. Finally she said she must 
go, but made the request that one of the 
bears wquld carry her on his back as she 
had seen the bears doin the circus. The 
request was gleefully granted and the 
actors went off the stage with Golden 
Locks on the big bear’s back and the 
other bears following. 

There is opportunity for a good deal of 
original work in this drama, and as I had 
a very clever little girl to take the part 
of Golden Locks, it was a great success. 
—ALICE GERTRUDE KIRK, New York, 


A Silent Treatment 


I have been troubled to find good pun- 
ishments, but last year I found some- 
thing that ‘‘worked.’’ I tried what I 
called the ‘‘silent treatment’? a few 
times. The child sat in his seat with 
his hands in position, perfectly quiet, do- 
ing no work at all for at least an hour. 
This was an especially effective treat- 
ment for the very active youngsters. 
Yhey had much rather do the hardest 
work you could find than sit perfectly 
still. 

Sometimes when you are having a re- 
view in history, ask the pupils to make 
out five questions on the next day’s 
work. Did you ever try letting the pu- 
pils illustrate the history lesson on the 
board?—ETHEL P. KEYES, Michigan. 


A School Fireless Cooker 


At one of our Institute meetings, which 
I attended with some of my children, a 
member of the Board of State Super- 
visors told us how we could make a fire- 
less cooker without cost. 

The materials necessary to make a 
cooker are: alarge barrel, a lard can 
with a good lid, some newspapers to line 
the barrel, two sacks full of hay, and 
some flour to make the paste with which 





to paste the papers thickly inside the 
barrel. 

On the following Monday we began to 
make our cooker. Two of my energetic 
little schoolboys pulled a sugar barrel 
on their little express wagon from their 
home a mile away. They also brought 
the lard can. Other pupils brought the | 
other necessary articles, and we pro- 
ceeded with the joyful task of making | 
our cooker. We worked only during play - | 
time and a little while after school, and | 
our work was completed on Thursday | 





| afternoon. The larger boys sawed the 


barrel in two so that the lower part 
would be four or five inches higher than 
the lard can; then the girls pasted news- 
papers, six or eight deep, in the bottom 
of the barrel and around the inside, and 
over the edge for two or three inches 
so the lid would fit more closely. Then 
we put some hay in the bottom of the 
barrel and set the can on it; next pack- 
ing the hay very tightly around the can, 
up even with its top. One of the grown 
boys made an air-tight lid, on the under 
side of which we pasted paper. When 
the can lid is put on, a few papers spread 
over it, and the wooden lid put on, the 
barrel is almost air-tight; and there- 
in lies the secret of its cooking. 

We have found another use for our 
cooker besides cooking demonstrations. 
During the forenoon recess we heat a 
brick, put it in the cooker, then place in 
the can the part of our lunches that we 
would like heated, and by noon every- 
thing is quite hot. So, you see, a fire- 
less cooker is useful for heating things 
and keeping them hot, as well as for 
cooking. —ORA COPELAND, Georgia. 


Busy Work Supply 


When I first began teaching I found it 
a difficult probiem to prepare busy work 
for the little folks on account of a 
crowded program and the extra atten- 
tion demanded by the older pupils. So 
l immediately began to devise kinds of 
busy work which would employ the little 
people without my supervision. 

During five years of rural teaching I 
acquired a collection of busy work which 
not only made the school hours of the 
little ones pass pleasantly, but also in- 
terested the older pupils after their les- 
sons were completed and provided an en- 
joyable amusement for all pupils during 
rainy recesses and stormy winter noons. 

My busy work collection consisted 
of both hand-made and machine-made 
games, puzzles and toys. The following 
is a list of the hand-made busy work: 

1. Picture Puzzles. These were made 
by pasting magazine covers, pictures of 





cardboard and then cutting into pieces. 
Each puzzle was placed in a labeled 
envelope. . 

2. Dissected Maps. Maps from an old 
geography were pasted on cardboard and 
then cut on state or county lines. ‘lhe 
continent maps proved more desirable 
when sliced or cut into squares. 

8. Box of Colored Sticks. I bought 
two boxes of large strong toothpicks and 
then dyed them the rainbow colors. I 
cut about half of the picks in two, so 
they would work to better advantage in 
forming letters and figures. 

4. Number Cards. These were made 
by pasting sheets from large calendars 
on cardboard and cutting out in squares. 

5. Letter Cards. Large block letters 
obtained from circulars, auction bills and 
calendars were pasted on cardboard and 
then cut out into cards. 

6. Box of Tracing Figures. These 
were made by transferring designs of 
animals, fruits and various objects which 
interest little folks on light cardboard 
and then cutting out. The children en- 
joyed making pictures by tracing around 
these cardboard figures. 

7. Box of Beads. These beads con- 
sisted of dried berries, colored squash and 
pumpkin seeds and cut straws gathered 
during the summer vacation. ‘Ihese I 
kept in a box together with a spool of 
strong thread and several large-eyed 
needles. 

8. Box of Sewing Cards. ‘These were 
made by tracing figures on cardboard and 
punching holes with a pin. In this box 
I also kept a supply of bright colored 
sansilk and a package of large needles. 

Y. Collection of Catalogues and Mag- 
azines. The little ones colored the pic- 
tures as they pleased. 

10. Box of Colored Pages. These were 
pages from catalogues and magazines 
which the children were permitted to cut 





into and make paper dolls and their out- 
fits. In this box I kept two pairs of dull- 
pointed scissors. 

11. Box of Colored Paper Strips. I 
saved all the bright colored papers which | 
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portunity to do so. 


still in effect. 





The Last Call 


FTER JANUARY 1, 1920, the subscription price | 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be 


<As announced in previous issues, all subscription or- | 
ders (either new or renewal) mailed to us before January 
lst will be accepted at the old rate of $1.50 per year. 

cA very large number of our subscribers haveavailed | 
| themselves of this opportunity to save money by having | 
their subscriptions extended for one or two years before 
the increased rate becomes effective. 

There are undoubtedly many others who either failed 
to see the previous notices or who have neglected to 
give the matter their attention, and it is as a final re- 
minder to these that this notice is published. 
| ¢ Although this is the January number of the maga- 
| zine it is expected that it will reach the majority of our 
subscribers before January lst so that those who have | 
not yet mailed their orders to us may still have an op- | 


Even though your present subscription may not ex- 
pire for several months to come, it will be good policy 
for you to have it extended now while the old rate is 


Remember this is the final notice—THE LAST 
CALL—and you must act at once. 
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inch wide and six inches long and aj. 
lowed the children to make paper chains 
of them. 

12. Tin Box of Homemade Paste, 
Every week I took to school a small box 
of flour paste for the pupils to use jn 
making paper dolls, chains and booklets, 
The homemade paste was much legs ex. 
pensive than mucilage and answered the 
purpose equally as well. 

The manufactured busy work which 
I collected consisted of the following: 

1. Box of Toy Money. 

2. Colored Pencils. I always had on 
hand a chalk box of colored pencils which 
all the pupils were allowed to use. 

8. Picture Stencils. 

4. Wooden Alphabet Blocks. 

5. Wooden Building Blocks. 

6. Box of Plasticine. 

7. Parquetry Blocks. 

8. Village Set. This consisted of card- 
board houses, trees, animals, and human 
figures which, when erected on the desk, 
formed a pretty toy village. 

9. Toy Circus. This consisted of a 
folding circus tent, animals, and actors 
and could be set up on the desk. 

10. Playhouse. The playhouse con- 
sisted of four wooden boxes 10/’x10’x12,’ 
secured at the dry goods store. The 
children papered them with pieces of 
wall paper brought from home and fur- 
nished them with rugs and curtains which 
were made as a part of their busy work. 

The total cost of my busy work ma- 
terial amounted to about five dollars, 
and I added about a dollar’s worth to my 
collection each year. I did not miss the 
money, but felt amply repaid by the in- 
terest, instruction and amusement it 
provided for the little people who are 
so inclined to become restless.—Fair- 
OLIA C. WEAVER, New York. 


A Great Help 

My pupils take a great deal of inter- 
est in letter writing because we actually 
send our letters. We discuss in class 
the various things which make up an in- 
teresting letter; and for their next les- 
son they write it. It is corrected and 
copied in ink during their penmanship 
period. The children bring a stamped 
envelope and the writing of the address 
and the folding of the letter are super- 
vised by the teacher. The children may 
take them home and have their parents 
read them if they wish (I always en- 
courage this) and then they walk with 
pride to the post office to; mail them. 
Great is the excitement when they re- 
ceive replies to their letters. They in- 
variably bring them to school for me to 
read. They get much more out of their 
letter writing when they write with the 
idea of sending them away than if they 
know their letters will only be thrown 
in the waste basket when the corrections 
are made and the lesson is over.—LETA 
ITZEN, Nebraska. 

Two Spurs to Interest 

Here is a guessing contest that my 
pupils enjoy. Each one is some part of 
a prominent advertisement and they are 
to guess what is being advertised. 

1. Hasn’t Scratched Yet (Bon Ami) 

2. There’s a Reason (Postum) 

3. Eventually—Why Not Now? (Gold 
Medal Flour) 

4. B. V. D. (Underwear) 

5. Wear Ever (Aluminum) 

6. Goodyear (Tires and other rubber 
goods) 

I wonder if everyone knows what 4 
‘query box’’ is. Each pupil writes on 
a slip of paper a question and the name 
of the pupil who is to answer it. He 
must be able to answer his own ques- 
tion, for if no one else can, it will come 
back to him. The teacher reads the 
question and waits, giving them all time 
to think before she tells who is to al- 
swer it. No silly questions are read. 
Anything interesting or instructive }§ 
all right, or problems may be worked on 
the board. ‘This device makes a better 
review than one would suppose; I re 
member to this day some of the things 
we learned from the query box. If to0 
many questions are for one pupil and 
others are left out, change the name 48 
you ask them. —ETOILE NICHOLS, Kansas. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


—Three Messages from 
Cho-Cho to Your Pupils 


‘THOUSANDS of school children the country over 
laugh at Cho-Cho and profit by his good health 
talks. Perhaps he has talked to your own pupils. 


A veteran of the old-time circus, Cho-Cho now 
devotes himself to more serious work in the interests 
of the Child Health Organization, which he represents 
and from which he gets his name. 


In every school he visits, Cho-Cho talks frequent 
bathing, long hours of sleep with windows open, 
oatmeal, green vegetables, and milk. 


And no small part of his Good Health message is 
that of proper daily brushing of the teeth. 


Read Cho-Cho’s Message to Your Children 


The pupils will be glad to make Cho-Cho’s 
acquaintance. With his picture you can add an 
amusing touch to your daily hygiene lessons to make 
your pupils realize the value of seriously caring for 
the teeth every day. 


In connection with the Colgate Classroom Helps, 
—used by teachers everywhere in teaching “Good 
Teeth-Good Health’—-you can thus add a fresh note 
to the valuable lesson of this “Habit of Health”. 


Classroom Helps for Dental Hygiene Lessons 


To help you sustain interest in the subject of 
“Good Teeth-Good Health” we freely offer you, as a 
teacher, the Colgate Educational Material. 


This material consists of free trial tubes of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for 
your pupils (instructive home reminders to brush the 
teeth), with other practical suggestions. 


It is a rule of our Educational Department that these 
Colgate Classroom Helps can be sent to an individual 
teacher only oncein any school year. Only teachers 
actually in charge of a class are entitled to supplies. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
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Colgate & Co. ™ ing your dental hygiene cnt 
Dept. 7 —send the coupon, properly 


\ : 
199FultonSt.,N.Y. % oe ee 


You can safely use Colgate 


I am a teacher in the \ yourself and recommend its 
Kbsichiws emane seen enies school, \ use to your pupils for cleaning 
sanet a the teeth every day. 
District No......--0++ , having in % 
my direct charge........-. scholars. ™ 


Will you please send me, free of \ 
charge for school work only, trial tubes 
and reminder cards for all my scholars? \ 
My authority toselect andincludegamesin AN 


the regular curriculum i8....++.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee % 

Name. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescessccccsveee \ 

TOWM. «- crecccccccccccscscccccoces Population.......s.e06 \ 
County.-.sccccccececcceccscccccncees State... ccccccccces *; 

(If there is no Express Office in your town, write here \ 
accurate express shipping address) ......+ssssseecceseeerecenes \ 


(Tais offer good only in U. 8. A.) 
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““CHO-CHO” 
Famous clown who repre- 
sents the Children’s Health 
Organization, by whose 
courtesy this photograph is 
reproduced, 


Copyright, 1920. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 
Gee! Did you ever have a toothache ? 
Ou Ja Cho-Cho had toothache 
Ugh ? when he was a little boy because he didn’t 
i brush his teeth every morning and night— 
ho. and Cho-Cho’s mother had to have his teeth 
t pulled out and gold ones put in. 
or tC teeth Cho-Cho doesn’t like these teeth, they don’t 
hb chew up the food right and they don't look pretty. 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Cho-Cho likes to look pretty. Do 
Then brush your teeth 


Ouch how it hurts. 


you like to look pretty? 
every night and morning. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club , 


(Continued from page 54) 
A Few Guiding Principles 


In my career as teacher, I followed a 
few principles which proved to be of in- 
estimable value tome. I shall give some 
of them, hoping they will be of benefit 
to some fellow-teacher. 

1. Give a bright pupil plenty to do to 
keep him out of mischief. 

2. Teaching does not mean that every 
step must be simplified until there is 
nothing left for the pupil to do. 

3. Don’t make a mountain out of a 
molehill. In other words, don’t mag- 
nify small offences. 

4. Always distinguish between the 
means and the end in imparting knowl- 
edge. 

5. Never allow the pupils to see your 
authority. Have the spirit of authority 
pervade the atmosphere of the school- 
room. The pupils will then feel your 
authority. 

6. Sometimes you may see a pupil in 
grave danger. Be on the alert and give 
warning, no matter whether the danger 
be physical, moral, mental, or spiritual. 

7. Talk about your work only when 
necessary, but always think about it. 

8. Good management is at low ebb 
when a teacher must resort to repeated 
efforts to call his school to order. 

9, Don’t explain to a pupil what he 
ean find out for himself. Every time 
this is done the pupil is robbed of so 
much education. 

10. Very frequently you meet with 
grumblers in a district. Do not Slight 
them. Treat them courteously. Find 
out what is their basis of discontent, and 
then try to remedy it. 

11. Do not tell pupils to study unless 
you have told them what to do, and how 
to do it, especially in the lower grades. 

12. Make few rules, but execute them. 
**No rules,’’ is a better principle than 
too many. 

13. When you give a pupil informa- 
tion, always expect him to return it at 
some future time. 

14. Begin on time. Close on time. 
Promptness on the part of the teacher 
begets promptness on the part of the 
pupil. 

15. Suggest rather than command. 

i6. If more teachers would ask them- 
selves the question, ‘‘Would I like to go 
to school to such a teacher as I am?”’ 
our schools would be in a far better con- 
dition than they are. 

17. Govern by love rather than by fear. 

18. Endeavor to do such work as will 
enable the pupils to carry home good 
reports. —WARNER E. FARVER, Ohio. 


Primary Devices 


The cover page of every Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans tells an interest- 
ing story. I mount the cover pages and 
use them during my language period for 
original story telling. The children are 
very eager to tell stories about these 
pictures. 

Sometimes I have two, three, or four 
children go into the cloak room and 
think out a word to sound. Then they 
come back and face the class, each one 
giving one sound or phonogram of the 
word. If the word has a silent letter 
the child representing that letter turns 
his back to the class. 

I write on the board some of the 
troublesome sight words, such as: why, 
which, whose, etc. I have the same 
number of maple leaves (cut from col- 
ored paper) as words on the board. A 
word is written on each leaf, selecting 
words from the board. I point to a word 
on the board and call on a child to name 
it. If he knows the word he receives a 
leaf having the word on it. I continue 
this until-every child receives a leaf. 
The children in turn name their leaves 
while I point to a word on the board. 
After each child has named the word on 
his leaf, I erase a word from the board; 
the child having the word must stand 
immediately or forfeit his leaf. In the 
first grade I print the words on the 
leaves. It is not only a helpful device 
in impressing the words on the children’s 


._ minds, but also in helping beginners to 


associate script with print. This device 
can be varied by using hearts, turkeys 
or Christmas trees in place of the leaves. 
—GEORGIANA BERGTOLD, Minnesota. 
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The National Week of Song 


HIS year we again bring to our readers’ attention the approach of the Na- 
tional Week of Song. The week for the observance of this significant event 
is that one in February of each year in which Washington’s birthday occurs. 


This year it is the week beginning Sunday, the 22d. 


It is a time when we may 


all unite, as in a mighty chorus, in singing the songs we all love to sing, the 
songs that truly express our patriotism, our love, our devotion, and our adoration. 
There is nothing that permits so full an expression of our emotions as music. 


ven the person who is unable to produce harmony aspires to make a ‘‘joyful. 
noise’’ as an expression of the happiness within him. 


It is to give an opportu- 


nity for the longing of the heart to express itself in song, to better appreciate 
good songs and good singing, as well as all good music, that the National Week of 
Song has been established, and it is because its aims and purposes have struck 
a responsive chord in the people that its observance is on a national scale. A 
chorus of millions of voices will be raised in song during the week of February 22d 


to 28th, and it can truly be said that the 


whole nation is singing. 


Of course, it is hoped that you, as teacher, will join the great chorus, and it is 
also hoped that you will be one of those who will be a leader in the movement. 


If you can lead the singing so much the 
one to organize your community for the 
general director. 


the event a great neighborhood or town affair. 


better, but if you cannot you can be the 
observance of the great event and be its 


Do not restrict your activities to your school children but make 


The bigger the better. 


So that your program may harmonize with the general purpose of the National 
Week of Song, we print below suggestions that will be of service to you. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVANCE OF THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 


HE first thing to do is to secure the 
co-operation of every organization 


and institution in your community | 
First | 


that is interested in civic welfare. 
of all will come your choruses and their 
leaders, then your community center or- 
ganizations and civic clubs, your Associa- 
tion of Commerce, your schools and your 
churches, and other organizations. 

Next, secure the co-operation of your 
newspapers. Tell them of your plans for 
observing the National 
and ask them to publish a statement re- | 
garding the event, and from time to! 
time to print news with regard to the} 
development of your plans. Further, 
suggest the publication of one song each 
day under the heading, “Songs You Ought 
to Know,’’ and in connection with these 
songs print the suggestion that the pub- 
lie cut out the songs and learn them by 
heart. Be sure that all of these songs 
are those of the better sort—those which 
have been tested and tried and are ac- 
knowledged to be of real worth. 





As the observance of the week begins 
on Sunday, we suggest that when you 
ask for the co-operation of the pastors 
of the churches, you suggest to them 
that they plan to have special song ser- 
vices and that they preach sermons on 
that day, the subject of which will be 
‘“‘The Value of Song in Religious Wor- 
ship’’ or something else along this line. 
In this connection, Sunday Schools also 
should be persuaded to recognize the 


Week of Song event by holding special song programs. 


It is also suggested that children be 
asked to memorize certain of the best 
of our most popular hymns. Young 
people’s societies could, with advantage, 
select as topics for discussion ‘*The Re- 
ligious Song—Its Worth and Meaning, ’”’ 
or a kindred subject. 

During the week, in the schools, spe- 
cial song programs should be provided. 
These need not necessarily take up any 
extra time, but without difficulty way 


use that usually devoted to opening | 


exercises und the singing lessons. The 
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programs can be made different from 
the usual order by explaining the sig. 
nificance of the National Week of Song 
and its purpose, by introducing new 
songs and by having the children memo. 
rize certain songs especially suited to 
their ages. On Friday the children 
might be required. to write the songs 
they have memorized, and their papers 
could be marked on the accuracy with 
which the verses have been memorized, 
on their punctuation, spelling and pep. 
manship, also on the neatness of their 
arrangement. If ‘‘America’’ and the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner’’ have not as yet 
been memorized by your children, these 
two songs should be among those ge- 
lected for memorizing. The older schol- 
ars might be required to write the story 
of the origin of ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and possibly.some 
of our other national songs. These are 
simply hints of what may be done. Any- 
thing else that you can think of that 
will awaken an interest in singing and 
the songs we sing, will prove useful. 

Outside of the schoolroom there are 
many ways in which the National Week 
of Song can be celebrated, the simplest 
of which is the party of friends and 
neighbors invited to spend an evening 
around the home piano, singing the songs 
that have stood the test of time—those 
songs that stir the heart and linger in 
the memory as long as memory lasts, 
As aspecial treat, choice selections from 
popular operas may be rendered on the 
phonograph, where one is available. 

Beside the home party, there are the 
club, lodge, and other social organiza- 
tions which can, with great advantage 
and success, give a song party or con- 
cert, either formal or informal, depend- 
ing largely upon its size. Further, the 
theaters can be called upon to lend a 
hand by devoting about ten minutes of 
each performance to singing the old-time 
favorites. 

Among the most effective means of 
bringing the National Week of Song to 
the attention of everyone in your com- 
munity, are your choral societies. Get 
these to plan for a grand Community 
Song Festival on one of the later eve- 
nings of the week. If you haven’t such 
an organization, organize one as soon as 
possible, securing the best leader you 
can to conduct it. Then plan a song con- 
cert that will include a number of the 
best of our folk, patriotic, and national 
songs—songs in which your entire audi- 
ence may take part. Plan this*part of 
your program carefully, because al- 
though your audience will no doubt ap- 
preciate and enjoy your chorus work and 
the pieces rendered by your soloists, 
they will enjoy just as much, if not 
more, the opportunity to take part in 
the program. Further, when arranging 
your program don’t forget that antipho- 
nal singing and rounds will do much to 
enliven your program. 

In some communities, especially larger 
ones, children’s concerts and old folks’ 
concerts may be given during the week 
for the purpose of raising money to de- 
fray the expense of the principal event 
of the week, which, if possible, should 
be free to everyone. If a charge is nec- 
essary, it should be only large enough 
to cover actual expenses. 

In closing, we wish to emphasize the 
fact that one of the purposes of the Na- 
tional Week of Song is to acquaint the 
people of our country with songs of the 
better sort—songs that are elevating, 
the best of our national and patriotic 
songs, our home and folk songs and the 
best of the world’s inspirational, senti- 
mental, and classical songs. Therefore, 
if you wish to be in harmony with the 
true spirit of the occasion, do not in- 
clude the worthless popular songs of the 
day, many of which are worse than 
worthless. There are plenty of songs 
that have stood the test of time—songs 
that quicken the heartbeat and inspire 
the soul. These and the best of our 
modern songs are the songs you should 
sing to truly represent the spirit of the 
National Week of Song. 

Get the name of the event firmly fixed 
in your mind. Notice that it is ‘‘The 
National Week of Song’’ and not ‘‘ Week 
of National Song’’ or ‘‘National Song 
Week.’’ Also remember that the 
National Week of Song is that week in 
February of each year in which Wash- 
ington’s Birthday occurs and that the 
week this year begins on Sunday. 
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Literature and Music 


The COLUMBIA PLAN of Teaching True Appreciation of Literature 

























In music and literature there is more than correlation; Who is Phoebus? Where is “heaven’s gate?”” Then play 
there is identification of thought, feeling, subject matter, struc- Columbia Record A5484,“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” piano solo 
ture, and response.; The message of literature and music by Godowsky. Forget the words. Note Schubert’s employ- 
is one—to preserve the spirit of youth, to arouse whole- ment of brilliant chords for “Hark! Hark!” Observe the 
some emotion, and to quicken the mind and spirit to musical grammar in the phrase corresponding with “To 
joyous, complete living. Class-room study of literature ope their golden eyes.” Study the musical progression in 
may be clarified and vitalized through music. the last three lines, ‘My lady sweet, arise, arise, arise!” 

‘No teacher of English would neglect the opportunity There is no element of poetry—type, rhythm, metre, 
of having his class listen to the music records of the — rhyme, figure of speech, stanza form, or sentence structure that 
songs of Burns, Longfellow, or Tennyson. Music is here cannot find its identical counterpart in music. 
fitted to poetry. But poetry is music. What is true of Poetry is also true of the Drama and 

Tell the pupils the story Fiction. There is the same element of organization of 
of Shakespeare’s “Cymbeline.” material and emotional appeal. 


Describe the occasion that The booklet, ‘Literature and Music,” is a complete treat- 
called forth that inspiring ise of the subject, relating all types and elements of Poetry, 
morning song, “Hark! Hark! Drama and Fiction to the corresponding form in music. It 


the Lark!’? What kind of bird contains record and literature lists, exercises and a bibliog- 
isa Lark? What are its habits? raphy of helpful books and magazines. Send for free copy. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in your 
School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, so that 
you may prove, thru your own satisfaction, what great service 
Columbia material may be in your schools. 
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Woolworth Building, New York City 
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(Check subject desired) 
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BAKERS COA. 


is welcome | 
| Do not make the mistake || 
of thinking that cocoa is 
only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food | 
|| beverage, so rich in the | 
|| elements of nutrition, so | 
|| delicious in flavor, wail so | 
'| wholesome that it should | 
\| be usedregularlyand often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. |! 


Established 1780 | 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 




































A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample ; also Free Beauty Book. Address 


Ridpath’s 
History «. World 
At a Bargain 














4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


We will name our Bargain Price and easy terms 
of payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample 
pages to all readers interested. A coupon for 
your convenience is printed at the bottom of this 
advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you for- 
get it, These sets are brand new, beautifully 
bound in new Fabrikoid binding. This is your 
last opportunity to buy before the price goes up. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl, 
Please mail your 32-pese free ao booklet of Ridpath's 
History of the Worl of Napoleon, 
Socrates, Caesar and other great characters in histo’ ry, and writ 
mS full particulars of of your special offer to Normal instructor- 
S$ rei 
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(i NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Aids to Dress Knowledge 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


figure the surface he wishes to dec- 

orate; rather, he works with one 
thought in mind—beauty of the whole. 
The dressmaker or home woman who 
makes really beautiful garments must 
have not only the qualifications of a de- 
signer but the artistic sense of the ar- 
tist—must understand line and its rela- 
tion to color and to the individual. We 
cannot all, of course, become artists in 
this field, but every one of us can ac- 
quire sufficient dress knowledge to en- 
able us to appear at our best at all times. 

While the school-teacher may think 
that her pupils are not observant of her 
personal appearance and are not affected 
by it, she should become disillusioned at 
once, for one has only to listen to the 
conversation of school children to know 
that the opposite is true. Just the other 
day, I heard a little tot of eight years 
say to her older sister: ‘‘Oh, you ought 
to see Miss Blank. She isn’t my teacher, 
but she aiways looks so lovely that I'd 
just love to touch her.’’ What teacher 
would not feel happy to have such a 
thing said about her? 

There are certain aids to dress know}l- 
edge that every woman—and particularly 
every teacher—should be familiar with, 
if she would gain her right place in so- 
ciety and hold the place she acquires. 
For instance, an excellent way in which 
you may acquire a broad, practical knowl- 
edge of good line is to observe carefully 
and discriminately the women who wear 
really distinctive clothes and those who 
wear really ordinary clothes. Women 
in dowdy clothes rarely show evidence of 
style or thought of design, nor do they 
show any regard for the essentials of 
correct dress; thus they teach the ob- 
server to avoid any such condition in 
making up garments. Women who wear 
really good garments will serve as an in- 
spiration to other women to dress better 
and their costumes will suggest possibil- 
ities in other fabrics, colors, and designs, 

To achieve distinctiveness in dress. 
never overlook the opportunity of going 
where good clothes are to be seen—re- 
ceptions, parties, club meetings, in fact, 
all places where different kinds of cos- 
tumes are worn. Study the suitability 
of the garment for the occasion. Study 
closely the accessories of the costume 
and note how they bring out or detract 
from the costume itself. 

The theater is an excellent field of in- 


T ite true artist does not mar nor dis- 


| spiration for constructive development 


in good dressing, not only 
correct and pleasing line and color in 
dress, but as an expression of character 
or type and appropriateness to environ- 
ment and occasion. <A successful actress 
not infrequently owes a large measure of 
her success to a close and intelligent 
study of dress. Far-seeing theater man- 
agers demand a strict adherence to the 


| best in prevailing and historical modes, 
; knowing that, even when not fully un- 


| derstood by all their public, the 





natural 
feeling of pleasure and satisfaction ob- 
tained from the presentation of correct 
costuming has much to do with the ulti- 
mate success of their production. 

It is frequently said that churchgoing 
women-folk evidence splendid taste in 
dress and that the clothes they wear are 
excellent style criterions, because they 
are appropriate for the majority. A 
prominent New York designer made a 
practice of attending a Fifth Avenue 
church to study the styles of the women 
in attendance. 

Ready-to-wear garments are also 
worthy of study in developing good taste 
in dress. Such garments are constructed 
as nearly as manufacturers can plan to 
please the masses of women, in the ma- 
jority of cases being made hurriedly and 
without much regard for workmanship. 
Rather than durability or practicability 
of the garment, it is the general outline 
—the style effect—they strive for, and it 
is for this reason that such garments 
should be observed carefully. 

Oftentimes ready-to-wear garments 
display a smartness produced by the 
carefully careless way they are put to- 
gether, a smartness that is often lost— 
killed, as it were—by the woman who 
sews too carefully and too well. It is 
well to remember this, and learn from 
ready-to-wear garments occasionally to 
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give effect prominence rather than per- 
fection in workmanship. When both qual- 
ities are attained in a garment, namely, 
style and good workmanship, the tri- 
umph is complete. 

Fashion magazines are of the utmost 
importance to any woman who is inter- 
ested in dress. In studying any fashion 
magazine, consider each figure sepa- 
rately. If two or more materials are 
used in its development, strive to deter- 
mine particularly why they are employed. 
Proper regard for such details is valu- 
able, for it will serve to point out to you 
why certain materials are required for 
certain styles. 

When you have studied individual de- 
signs enough to be able to note instantly 
what kind of pattern is required as well 
as what kind of material is best suited 


|to the design, and can harmoniously 


adapt color to the lines of the garment 
and fabric used, you will be able to have 
more attractive clothes. 

It is true that the fashion people can- 
not produce in their fashion plates an 
absolute likeness of the colors the textile 
manufacturer gives us in fabrics; nor 
can they give an absolutely true outline 
of a garment as it will appear when de- 
veloped in material. However, when 
you understand lines you will be able to 
get suggestions from the color plates 
shown in fashion magazines and else- 
where, and with this knowledge of lines 
you will be able to give prominence to 
the color that will bring out the garment 
to the best advantage, to use success- 
fully the soft, silent tones or tints where 
only asuggestion or variation of color is 
desired; also, you will be able to choose 
a tabrie that will successfully carry out 
the lines suggested by a fashion drawing. 

Some of the ultra fashion books con- 
tain seemingly grotesque styles, their 
general make-up and their silhouette ap- 
pearing impossible from a practicable 
standpoint when their development is 
considered in the fabric, for the human 
figure. The designs in these same mag- 
azines, however, are worthy of consider- 
ation, "for while they contain some illu- 
sive, impractical ideas, they also embody 
many artistic, even clever, ideas that 
may be utilized in the production of orig- 
inal and pleasing garments, provided you 
have developed a sense of originality or 
initiativeindress. For example, in some 
of these seemingly freakish models may 
be found an attractive collar or a suz- 
gestion for a cuff, a finish for the waist 
line, or a front closing, any one of which 
is particularly pleasing, and if you have 
an eye for the fitness of style and line 
to fabrics and their correct color develop- 
ment, you can work these around in such 
a way as to get results that express in- 
dividuality and good taste. Modifications 
of these seemingly freakish modes often 
result, too, in the creation of garments 
that are decidedly distinctive and orig- 
inal, but still of a style that is in har- 
mony with the original. 

If you are anxious to know the right 
thing regarding matters of dress, pay 
strict attention also to the fashion notes 
given in the various magazines and news- 
papers. Even advertisements pertaining 
to garments, materials, and so on will 
help you in acquiring a knowledge of the 
kind of material suited to your lines and 
your type, and will bring about a suc- 
cessful, harmonious development of the 
newest and best styles. 

In the development and use of good 
taste in dress, you must always be pro- 
gressive—always on the alert for new 
things, new color combinations, new 
lines, and always ready to make use of 
new ideas as they are given out. The 
manufacturer, the designer of styles, 
the fashion authorities, all do their best 
to produce new and attractive ideas in 
style, color, and fabric, and if you would 
keep abreast of the times, take the new 
ideas that are offered and make the most 
of them. 

When you are planning a new garment 
and you desire inspiration from prevail- 
ing style motifs, first ascertain from 
what this motif is derived—whether it is 
from an established or basic principle of 
design, pure in line and true in its rela- 
tion to the lines of the figure, or whether 
it is a whimsical or erratic striving for 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


» Book I---For 
Third Grade 
and 
Beginners 
in Language 


b —_— 


Book IlI--For 
the Fourth 
Grade 


=! | 40 CENTS 
PER COPY 


E have just published the first 

two volumes of a new series of 

Language and Composition books 
which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are now in print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 

1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and coe instruction and 
help in Constructive Work 

4. “Fairy” Method in cnnitilioes the “Help- 
ing Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 

““Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising, the “‘Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latte- are used successively by different 
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In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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customers tell me that I am the 

best dressmaker and designer in 

our city. Of course that is a 

matter of opinion—it is nat- 

urally gratifying to me to have 

them say so. But this I do know—that 

wy shop has the most select and best 

dressed clientele of any in town, that my 

customers are increasing almost faster 

than I can take care of them and, most 

important of all, that my annual income 
has passed the $5000 mark, 


Tn the hope that others may know the 
joy of success that has come to me I am 
going to tell how it all happened. 


After leaving school I started as a 
derk in the office where my father 
worked before he died. Mother and I 
had practically nothing, and my meagre 
wage, added to the small income father 
had left, provided funds enough to just 
about pay for our rent and food, leaving 
very, very little money for clothes. 

One night after Mother and I had had 
aserious discussion of our finances, I de- 
cided I would help by trying to make my 
own clothes, Neither Mother nor I had 
ever made a thing. My first attempt 
was on @ little summer dress for myself. 
Just the other night I was looking at a 
picture of myself in that dress. Well— 
the clothes I make now are different! 

At the time, though, I felt quite 
pleased and Mother and I were con- 
vinced that we could save quite a little 
if I became the family dressmaker. 
After I had made several simple frocks 
and waists and a neighbor had offered 
to pay me for making a frock for her 
little girl I decided that I would go into 
business as a dressmaker, 

But of course I realized that I could 
not do this successfully without some 
kind of training. And as I canvassed 
the possibilities for getting the necessary 
help and instruction, I became discour- 
aged, 

I was willing to work hard and deprive 
myself of almost anything if I could 
make my dream come true. I could even 
have endured the long, monotonous grind 
of an apprenticeship in some dressmak- 
ing establishment—much as I disliked 
the small pay and the difficulty of get- 
ting all-round experience there. But I 
couldn’t possibly give up my position and 
leave home for that purpose—Mother and 
Teould scarcely get along as it was. We 
simply had to have the little money I 
was bringing home each week. And 
there seemed to be no other way. 


For a long time I hoped and planned. 
Then something finally happened—and it 
was the only thing that could have hap- 
pened—to change the situation and make 
possible the happiness and independence 
and suecess that has since come to me. 


Like most girls interested in dress, I 
tead several magazines devoted to 
women’s interests. Making every effort 
to forget my troubles, I had picked up 
one of these. In it I found the solution 
tomy problem, The picture first caught 
ly attention, It showed the interior of 
’ dressmaking establishment—just the 
kind of a place I had always dreamed 
of having! The story seemed almost to 
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The remarkable story of a woman 
who made her dream come true— 
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be one of my own experience, only this 
girl had finally succeeded—the article 
told how she had learned right in her 
own home, during spare time, through an 
institute of domestic arts and sciences 
just the things that made her successful 
in an exclusive dressmaking establish- 
ment of her own, ; 

Almost wild with hope that after all I 
might attain the goal I had set for my- 
self, I read every word, At first it didn’t 
seem possible, But I had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Beside the 
article stated that the institute had more 
than 40,000 members. Surely if all these 
women had been helped, I, too, could 
gain something by taking the course. So 
I wrote the Woman’s Institute and asked 
how I could learn the secret of success 
in dressmaking. 

In just a few days I received an in- 
structive booklet telling all about the 
Institute and its 40,000 delighted mem- 
bers. Any doubts I may have enter- 
tained before quickly fled. So I joined 
the Institute at once myself and took up 
professional dressmaking. 


I could scarcely wait until my first 
lesson came and when I found it on the 
table at home a few nights later, I car- 
ried it upstairs and read it as eagerly 
as if it had been a love-letter. 


Nothing could be more practical and 
interesting and complete than this won- 
derful course, There are more than 2000 
illustrations, making every step perfectly 
plain, and the language is so simple and 
direct that a child could understand every 
word of it, 


The work begins with the very simplest 


stitches and seams, taking nothing for 
granted, and proceeds by logical steps 
to the making of the most elaborate 
gowns and suits. It taught me how to 
draft patterns, select materials, cut, fit, 
make, drape, and trim dresses, skirts, 
gowns, suits—all that, of course. But 
the all-important thing it taught me was 
how to originate models or copy those I 
saw in fashion magazines, on the streets, 
or in shop windows and yet put in the 
little touches that mark the difference 
between ordinary clothes and those of 
becoming charm and distinction. 


Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. It’s perfectly 
wonderful what this great school is doing 
for women and girls all over the world! 
You see it makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is carried 
on by mail, And it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 
you wish, and just whenever it is con- 
venient. This has made it possible for 
women of all ages and in all circum- 
stances to take the Institute’s courses, 


I put all the time I could on my les- 
sons and, of course, I couldn’t help mak- 
ing rapid progress, The text books 
seemed to foresee and answer every pos- 
sible question and the teachers took such 
a deep, personal interest in my work, 


In just a little while, I had more sew- 
ing than I could do. So I resigned my 
position in the office and opened a little 
shop at home. My course gave me a 
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whole new outlook on my chosen work 
and from the first became my inspiration. 

In less than six months from the day 
I enrolled I moved to my present quar- 
ters and engaged a couple of assistants. 
Then I soon had to get several girls to 


do the plain sewing. All I do now is the 
planning, designing and fitting—and my 
time is too full with that! 

To any woman who wants to master 
the art of dressmaking either for pro- 
fessional purposes, home uses, or merely 
as an education in dress, my advice is: 

Write the Woman’s Institute and ask 
about their work. More than 40,000 
women are members of this great school 
—and have proved that any woman or 
girl, anywhere, can easily and quickly 
learn right in her own home, in spare 
time, all there is to know about dress- 
making or millinery. The lessons are so 
simple and fascinating you don’t need to 
know anything to begin with about sew- 
ing to study them successfully. The in- 
struction is individual, Experts con- 
stantly guide and help you, 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Simply send a let- 
ter, postcard or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive by return 
mail—without obligation or expense—the 
full story of this great school, that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business to 
women and girls all over the world, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 A, Scranton, Penna, 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


QO Professional Dressmaking O© Millinery 





[ Home Dressmaking 0 Cooking 
UNO a  Gdehcndeecacencuss vadaaecead 
(Please speci’y whether Mrs, or Miss) 
PAM 8 a/6.300. 0 tA 6s ea 
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As beneficial 
as a hot 
water bottle 


Because Piso’s isa real 
help—day or night, in 
preventing winter’s 
most frequent ills, It 
allays coughs and hoarseness and 
soothes irritated “tickly” throats. 


Keep it always in the medicine cab- 


inet. It may save a weary trip to 
the drug store at night. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
Opiate. Good for young aud old 


for Coughs AG Ofey [ok 








Send Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


D N’T send apenny. Just send your name and say: 
**Send me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ 
freetrial.’’ We willsend it prepaid rightto yourhome. When 
it comes merely deposit $4.75 with the nd then wear 
the ring for 10full days. If you, or if any of Your friends 
can tell it from a diamond, sendit back. But if you decide 
to buy it—send us $2.50 a month until $18.75 has been paid. 


Send your name now. Tell us which 
Write Today of the solid gold rings itlustrated above 
you wish Gadjes’ ormen’s). Be sure to send finger size. 
Harold Lach Co., 12N. Michigan Av., Dept. 3231 Chicago 











A Motion Picture Projector 


for Home or Office | 
now show motion pic- 
tures right in your home or office 
A new, light, compact, easily 












You can 





means of films--entertain in your 
home with motion pictures, sk 
us to tell you all about it. 











AMERICAN PROJECTING C0., 6227 B’way., Dept. 2120, CHICAGO, ILL. 














mM FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


Are You a 
Patriotic Teacher ? 
Does Old Glory Grace Your Sehool ? 


IT SHOULD. 


E will furnish you witha large standard U. 

S. Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., made of finest bunting, 
having sewed stripes, suitable for in-door or out- 
door use and GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 
OR RUN, 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 








Fill in the following spaces and muail this coupon 
atonce. We will send you 50 Emblematic Flag La- 
pel Pins, which your pupilsand their friends will 
prize highly. We make no charge for these. Your 
pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents each. Teach- 
erssay, ‘They sell like hot i A) 
cakes.”? Send us the pro- 


coeds and we will imme d. # McCULLOCH BROS.. 
iately send this beautiful 

school flag to you, all. ¢ Dept. N 1, Rochester, N. Y. 
chorese preneta. is will 

cost you nothing. Your Se BS a oe eae ins 
pupils and their é FAEML PID: 28s Skah 0bsse8%y _— 
friends will be de- 

lighted. You will 4 Name pub bodeeesuccseoeesesesen ° 
show your Ameri- 

canism. It is sur- . 

|prisingly easy to4% Mailing Address ...+++.+++-eeee0e 
sell the pins. 


Ask your pu- 
pils about it. , Nore—If you want two Flags, ask 





CA RE ER for 100 pins. 


Aids to Dress Knowledge 
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without proper regard for its purpose, 
which is, or should be, that of clothing 
the human form comfortably and artis- 
tically. If the design cannot measure up 
to such points, there is no reason for its 
acceptance. 

Next, determine the time and intensity 


that is, the period of its first appearance 
and the interest or popularity it has de- 
veloped or isenjoying. For example, in- 
dications of the style motif come slowly, 
notwithstanding many opinions to the 
contrary. If you believe that style 
changes are effected overnight, you lack 
a proper knowledge of what constitutes 
style. You are confusing style with 
fashion. Style is the motif, the treat- 
ment, the design, the entire ensemble, 
as it were, of the garment, which in- 
cludes design, material, color, and work- 
manship; fashion is the popularity of a 
certain style, the common trend, the 
rage, as it may be called, the last term 
it would seem being apt when certain pe- 
riods of women's dress are reflected on. 
If you desire style rather than fashion, 
examine the newest silhouette or outline. 

Fashion moves like a pendulum, and 
you will never be dressed in faulty style 
or entirely out of fashion if you antici- 
pate, after a correct analysis of current 
modes, what will most surely follow. It 
is to your advantage, then, to keep not 
only up with the prevailing fashions, but 
as far as possible abreast of the popular 
mode. By this study of style and fashion, 
along with the proper knowledge and ap- 
preciation of your needs, it is not un- 
reasonable to assert that you may always 
be dressed in good style and in fashion 
for the life of every garment chosen will 
be materially prolonged and greater sat- 
isfaction and comfort, as well as prac- 
tical economy, will most surely result. 

Learn to buy materials that are good, 
practical, durable, and beautiful; avoid 
eccentricities and choose lines that are 
in accord with your type of figure. Then 
your gown or suit will be agreeably ap- 
propriate for two years rather than for 
six months. 

To know dress well is to keep growing. 
You cannot afford to feel satisfied that 
| you know all there is to be known about 
clothes. You must remember that many 
persons are devoting hours of earnest 
effort each day in bringing out the very 
best things in fabrics, style, and color, 
and that these people, as they are ex- 
perts in their lines, can give you many 
good ideas and help you achieve your de- 
sires by aiding you in keeping in- 
tormed on the problems of dress. 

Always work for a happy medium, and 
never allow yourself to get into a rut 
regarding your clothes. It is well to keep 
style and color constantly in mind, never 
losing sight of yourself, for few are 
ideal in face or figure and all frequently 
require modified styles to bring out indi- 
vidual charm or beauty. Individual de- 
velopment ofstyle is one thing that makes 
| the clever interpretation superior to 

ready-to-wear garments, and when con- 
' sideration is given to the durability or 
lasting qualities of a garment that is 
carefully made by one who understands 
dress, such a garment is so much superior 
that there is no comparison. 

From what has been said you will 
readily see that development of good 
taste in line, color, and material, and 
suitability as regards color combination 
| of material and style of the garment, are 
arrived at only by diligent study of the 
artistic and practical relations involved; 
then application and determination to 
apply them to yourself are the mediums 
through which excellent results are ex- 
pressed. Sustained work, conscientious 
study, and a pride in achievement will 
bring forth results that spasmodic effort 
never can. Your consideration about 
dress, your careful adherence to the 
principles and the carrying out of your 
ideals, will make your friends and ac- 
quaintances take notice of you and will 
invariably awaken in them a desire for 
the right kind of clothes. 

So, you see, it is an endless chain, for 
if you will lay the foundation for the 
understanding of dress, as in any other 
subject, you will have a following and 
an opportunity to do much to help Ameri- 

} can women to be distinctively clothed. 











something new and different in design | 


of the present vogue of the style motif; | 




















“* My copy of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is completely worn 


out, 


The children simply will not let it alone.”,—A TEACHER. 


WE ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
cA HOME EDITION ¢& 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
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HIS STEP has been 
under consideration for 
over two years. Some 

time ago we published a 
work in two volumes called 


Ge Junior Instructor. 


This work is a carefully com- 
piled collection of practical 
methods and plans for the 
training and development of 
young children in the home. 
Its aim is to establish a closer 
relationship between the school 
and the home by giving parents 
the benefit of the same methods 
of child training that are used 
in our best schools. 

40,000 sets of @e Junior 
Instructor have been sold, 
and the sales are steadily in- 
creasing. The practical value 
of this work is proclaimed by 


thousands of parents who have written us letters of sincere appreciation. 


At the same time these parents have asked us for 
more entertainment material similar to the Poster 
Supplement and the many patterns in the books. 

The uniformity of their demands establishes beyond question the need for more educational 
hand-work material for home use. This need has been apparent to us from other sources. 
Thousands of teachers have written us in a vein similar to the letter at the top of this page. 
Pupils are continually borrowing the teacher's copy of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to 


trace the patterns or to work out the many Play-Plans contained in each number. 


Moreover, 


ex-teachers who are now parents, have told us how they use and appreciate the many 
features in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans that are suitable for home use. 


Our answer to this three-fold demand is in the form of a monthly periodical called 


Junior Instructor Magazine 


Everyone of its 48 or more pages (same size page as Normal Instructor) is filled with 


practical things to entertain and instruct small children in the home. 


It takes things 


the child naturally loves, such as Stories, Pictures, Outlines of Animals, Posters, Cut- 


Outs, Drawings, Color Work, Patterns of Things to Make, Games, Plays, 
by means of these Play-Plans, directs the child’s activities into 


Poems, etc., and 


channels that train and develop every faculty of body and mind. 
*“*Home School Department” and the 


many practical helps for the Mother in the 
“‘Mothers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Songs, 


There are also 


TEACHERS ARE ASKED TO CO-OPERATE 


JUNIOR, INSTRUCTOR. MAGAZINE is a home edition of Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans in so far asthe same material is adapted to home as well as schoolroom use. 
tains many pages of material prepared expressly for this publication. 


It con- 
It is edited by our 


staff of educational experts, augmented by other eminent authorities on child training. Its 
publication is undertaken in the confident belief that our teacher friends will gladly co- 
Every teacher can think of a dozen or 


operate in giving it the widest possible circulation. 
more parents who ought to have this magazine. 


mothers of young children, we will send you a copy of the Junior Instructor Magazine. 


If you will agree to show it to fathers and 


We 


will also be glad to mail a copy to the President of the Parent-Teacher Association in your 
community, if you will send us his or her name and address. 


PROFITABLE SPARE TIME WORK 


The subscription price of the new magazine is $2.00 a year payable in advance. 


Teach- 


ers can very properly and without in any way reflecting on their standing become our local 


representatives for the introduction of this magazine in theircommunity. 


Those willing to 


devote their spare time to this work can add materially to their income as our terms are 


liberal. 
and girls’ publication, 


Fill out the coupon and we will send you a free copy of the magazine with our 
liberal terms to representatives and the necessary information and supplies, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Be the first to,introduce this periodical that is unlike any other juvenile or boys’ 
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F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


708-10 Republic Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


I am interested in Junior Instructor Magazine. 


agree to show it to a number of parents of young children. 


PE 5s 855 Shins bsvecntnesesoe0sdessdsecsonnsedseeraeresnebs 


If you will send me a copy, I 
I would like you to 


(name of town) for me, as I may 


act as your representative if terms, etc., are satisfactory. 
The following is the name and address of the President of our Parent-Teacher 
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Tired nerves quite likely 
are illy-nourished nerves. 
When your nerves are on 
ragged edge, there is no 
better time to put | 


Scoit’s Emulsion 


to the test. Pure and | 
wholesome and, without is 
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forming drugs or alcohol, 
Scott’s creates energy and 
strengthens by nourishing 
the whole body. 
If you are nervous 
or rundown in 
strength, build up 


> 
on Scott’s. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or = 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement, 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
——— ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy, We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once, 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
justable the Philo Burt Appliance is— 

w different from the old tors 















turing plaster, leather or stccl 
sockets. To weakened or dee 
ormed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 















serious cases, You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
oughly. The price is within 
teach of all, 

Send for our Free Book 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
















(297i ocd Fetiows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 

















Sent you’ for 15 days trial. This 
beautiful new RADIOLITE—Absolutely 
the brightest, safest and cheapest Light 
on the market. This amazing lamp is the 
evolution of years of study, experiment 
and expense. It is wickless, chimney- 
less, smokeless, odorless, and wasteproof. 
It costs less to operate than any 
other light known. GUARANTEED 
Bs. FOR FIVE YEARS. Adopted by 
: Halls, and all 
Wonderful 
Agency proposition to men and wom- 

en who have a few hours time each 
day to devote to the Sale of the Radiolite Lamp and also Lan- 
terns. Write us today for terms and illustrated booklet. School 
teachers have made as high as $60.00 a week in commissions 
during their spare hours. This 1s your opportunity. 


RADIOLITE COMPANY, Hunter Bldg., Dept. H., CHICAGO 






















Get this pair of smart, fashionable and} 
warm spats on approval. Examine f 
theirexcellentquality. An attractive, 
charming and elegant finish to any 
costume, Choiceofdark grey, light 

grey,taupe,brownorfawn. Regu- & 
larly$2.98. Sendcoupononly 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 41) 


monds,’’ Dr. Conwell tells of a man who 
sold his land, inherited from his fathers, 
and set out in search of wealth, only to 
find on his return, after years of wander- | 
ing over the earth, that the richest dia- 
mond mines of the world had been dis- 
covered on what was once his own farm. 
Similarly we have been thinking we or 
our families must travel up and down the 
earth in order to get the experience of | 
seeing it. As a matter of fact, by the | 
use of the means that science has put in 
our hands we can have direct access to 
the world through sight, from wherever 
we may be. By use of the stereograph 
members of humble homes can have the | 
inestimable privilege of looking over and 
studying hundreds of square miles of the 
historic lands of Egypt, Greece and Pal- 
estine. They can have real experiences 
of seeing and being in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, Hongkong and Peking, Tokio and 
Yokohama and scores and scores of other | 
places in these far-off countries where 
such momentous events are taking place 
and will continue to take place in the 
near future. 

‘lhe individuals making the great mass 
of humanity, have lived and are living 
their lives in a very small area, amid 
conditions poor and meager indeed as 
compared with what is needed and what 
exists in the world. In rural life the | 
great drawback is the meagerness and | 
narrow range of one’s experience and | 
impressions, in cities the danger is that | 
a person’s attention will be so taken | 
up by a multitude of commonplace im- 
pressions that he has little time for the | 
more worthy objects of attention. Every 
mind is busy with such environment as 
it may have, but the results are trivial 
and worthless, or important and useful, 
according as the material upon which it 
works is rich or poor. 

THE INSUFFICIENCY OF LAN- 

GUAGE 


It is often assumed that we can gain 
a wide environment by means of lan- 
guage. But as Sully says, ‘‘Seeing a 
thing is worth a hundred descriptions of 
it.’’ This means that, if to see an im- 
portant place or country would havea 
certain power to benefit us, then only 
one hundredth part of that power would 
ever reach us through‘reading. We can 
gain much from reading books of travel, 
for instance, but we still never get more 
than one hundredth part as much as the 
person got who did the traveling, or as 
we would get if we did the traveling. 
Clearly, the great need is for some means 
of taking the millions out of their nar- 
row environment, and vastly widening 
the range of their sense experience of 
the world. 
Yet, important beyond belief as it is 
that this immense work should be done, 
is there any means existing by which it 
ean really be accomplished? We have 
already found an answer to this ques- 
tion. Surprising as the claims may seem 
to some, we know that this means can 
be found in the realm of pictures, more 
particularly in the use of the stereo- 
graph. We believe that when the stereo- 
graph is used with the right helps and in 
the right way, children can get experi- 
ences such as they would get by being 
earried unconsciously in bedy to the 
place or object in question and being per- 
mitted to look at it. Thus we say that 
in such a stereograph system a means is 
found of putting a wide rich environ- 
ment within the reach of all. 
Professor Frank M. McMurry has said: 
‘‘The best substitute for the real object 
is undoubtedly the stereograph, which 
gives a life-size. representation with an 
abundance of detail that rivals nature 
itself.’’ 
Using a stereograph is not play; it is 
study. The stereograph is a superior 
kind of text, and a good teacher will not 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 


Your 
Eyes ee 


“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will pi your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 











for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-13 


In his famous lecture, ‘‘Acres of Dia- | 
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Notice to Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 


UNDERWOOD’S 


Easy Fund-Raising Plans For Schools 
Provide the Means to Obtain Educational Material 
WITHOUT COST TO THE SCHOOLS 


Just the help you need to supply your schools with splendid teaching aids 
lanterns—lantern slides—stereographs—stereoscopes—without it costing your 
school or School Board one cent. ‘The “WORLD VISUALIZED” SCHOOL SERIES in STEREO- 
GRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES, edited by F *M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary 
Teaching, Columbia University, and 24 assistant teaching experts 


Comprising the Underwood Visual Instruction System 
is endorsed by the highest school authorities, and in hourly use in thousands of schools, 
York City alone, it has been installed in more than 250 of the Public Schools. 

, THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION—or Teaching by Sense Ex- 
perience—is the greatest e..vance in short-cut, concrete teaching of the century, and meets the 
needs of the schools as nothing else does on such subjects as: 





In New 


Agriculture Civic Betterment Home and Life of the Physical Geography 
Architecture English Composition eople Products and Industries 
Biography Geology Literature Races of Mankind 
Botany General History Manual Training Topics for the Grades 
Child Life History of America Mythology Transportation 


Cities and City Life Home Economics Nature Study Zone Life, etc. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. "You can have the use of the material while you 
are raising the funds for its purchase, if you adopt our FUND-RAISING PLAN at once. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD INC. 


35 Years of Recognized Supremacy 
417 Fifth Avenue. Dept. M, 
eau oe BR tlt ee oe FE, 


a“ “ ~~ 
\ ~ 


New York 














Teach Children the Health 
Habit of washing their hands 
frequently during school hours 
and drying them on sanitary 
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| HESE towels are made from new 
| materials in aclean, airy factory 
where health 
Delivered to the school in protecting 
wrappers, ONLIWON towels are 
a then slipped into a dust proof cab- | 
l dpe fs inet that operates 
without knobs for the wet hands to 
touch. 


wo 


conditions prevail. 


automatically 


is) ONLIWON Towels are economical 
for they are singly — one 
towel used from end end will 
thoroughly dry both hands. 


served 
to 


If your school lavatories are not 
equipped with this Health Service, 
write us today for samples of ONLI- 
WON towels and an interesting arti- 
cle written expressly for teachers— 
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*‘Clean Hands and a Pure Heart. 


A. P .W. PAPER CO., Department D, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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| An Open Letter 


Dear Teachers :— 

For the past three months through the medium of the 
‘“‘Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,’’ we have been telling 
you in a general way of the immense teaching value of our 
“600 Set” of classified Stereographs and Lantern Slides. 


This month, we have some- 
thing specific to tell you about 
our System; whereby one sub- 
ject is used again and again as 
a cross-reference; thus making 
it possible out of 600 subjects 
to get more than 20,000 refer- 
ences. For example— 


































This scene of the “Rice 
Planters at Work in Japan” is 
subject No. 528 of the “600 Set,” 
: listed first geographically under 
ng : ‘Japanese Empire”’ in ‘‘Asia’’—next 
” i asa ‘‘Food Product’’—again classified 
: under ‘‘Farm Crops’’—another time 
as ‘‘Foods and Cookery,” and last 
under ‘‘Things We Eat.’’ 

In this way, each of the 600 scenes of our set has been gone over by 62 
. : various Educational Specialists who from their individual selections have 
he arranged such important topics as History, Civics, English, Manual Arts, 
Domestic Art, Agriculture, Nature Study, ete. 

A Wonderful System; isn’t it? You must be interested; so why don’t 
you write to us? 








© Keystone View Company 


Very Cordially, 


Keystone View Company, Inc. 
Main Offices and Factories (Dept. N-I) Meadville, Pa. 
COLORED SLIDES LOANED FREE 



















































































Kewaunee Domestic Science 
Instructor’s Desk 


An instructor’s desk three feet wide by five feet long, with shelves in the 
cupboards, “Kewaunee” gas stove, enameled iron sink, hot and cold water 
: faucet, and an electric plug set in end rail under top, makes this a thoroughly 
. serviceable work table or demonstration desk. The electric plug provides an 
electric connection for experiments with an electric stove or any of the many 
modern electrically heated table and cooking appliances. The body is built of 
solid selected oak and the top is our regular 1 1-8 inch birch top finished hot 
and cold water-proof. 

You will find Kewaunee Domestic Science Furniture fully mezsures up to 
Kewaunee reputation in the field of science. Ask for the new Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce: 
K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


i NEW YORK OFFICE : BRANCH OFFICES: 








70 FIFTH AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS A 
, CHICAGO OFFICE : DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
20 E. JACKSON BLVD. ATLANTA DALLAS 








have so much trust in mere print that he 
will be unwilling to go to some trouble to 
get the most out of this higher kind of 
text. Let him realize that the stereo- 
graph is a true window to the world of 
nature and the activities of man, by 
means of which the pupils may 


Through the loophole of retreat 
Peep at such a world; 

Hear the great Babel 

And not feel the crowd. 


The manner of teaching geography and 
related subjects in the past had little re- 
gard for sense experience, and the means 
brought within the reach of pupils in ge- 
ography study were certainly imperfect. 
Indeed, the narrow routine of geography 
work in schools displayed little appreci- 
ation of the broader ideas of geography 
—the effect of climatic and varied phys- 
iographic conditions on the life and ac- 
tivities of man. Teachers of geography 
have depended mainly on memory exer- 
cises and on written language to acquaint 
their pupils with geographic facts and to 
give them an understanding of the rela- 
tions of these facts. 

Speaking of such a futile means of 
teaching, Professor O’Shea says, in 
**Education as Adjustment,’’ that it 
puts a scholar in his seat and gives him 
adaptation to a book. In contrast to 
this, Professor O'Shea, like so many 
others, recommends a method that will 
take the pupil out into the world or 
bring the world to him, using the book 
only when it restates, though in a new 
setting, some experience the student has 
already had. This plan, he says, will do 
for the teacher what evolution did for 
the philosopher—open up a world of real 
substance and not one of ‘mere verbal 
and formal values. And when we con- 
sider how narrow is the average school 
child’s range of actual experience, we 
see what a revolution the newer methods 
mean for him. 

In a commendable effort to meet this 
fundamental need for visual instruction, 
publishers have been toe more and 
better pictures into schoolbooks to illus- 
trate the subjects treated. Nothing, per- 
haps, has done more to make geography 
a live, interesting subject than the en- 
richment and embellishment of the bet- 
ter type of textbook with specific pic- 
tures; that. is, pictures an analytical 
study of which provides a basis for in- 
teresting discussions. Whereas the pic- 
tures in the older geographies had little 
to recommend them but their antiquity, 
the pictures introduced to-day are repro- 
ductions of excellent photographs taken 
by skilled field workers. 

Nevertheless, however valuable such 
illustrations may be, at best they are but 
faintly reminiscent of actual places, dy- 
namic processes, or dramatic life inci- 
dents. The wide-awake, progressive 
teachers of to-day, eager for results, 
realize that the small, flat pictures of the 
textbook are unsatisfactory, that they 
fail to fill the wide gap separating the 
printed text from the actualities of the 
outside world. Such teachers naturally 
resort to other means for concrete illus- 
tration. They find the stereoscope and 
stereograph to be invaluable media of 
visual instruction. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that stereographs, being fundamentally 
different from all other pictures, should 
always be thought of and used differently 
from other kinds of pictures. Pictures 
in geographies are almost wholly used 
as illustrations of the text, toclarify the 
facts there given; whereas, stereographs 
not only illustrate and clarify the text 
statements but they are rich sources of 
information going far beyond the text 

and supplying through personal observa- 
tion new and important facts about the 
subject treated. By careful study of 
the scenes, the children themselves are 
able to discover many of the most im- 
portant facts and truths of geography. 
They understand what they have seen 
and the impressions received are far 
more permanent. They may easily for- 
get descriptions in a textbook, but they 
will always remember the novel customs 
and typical landscapes impressed upon 
their minds through the stereoscope win- 
dow. Use of the stereoscope takes some 
of the time formerly given to the text- 
book, but such use presents truths so 
clearly and impressively, and enables 
the study of essentials to be so thorough, 
that better results are accomplished and 
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Little Stories from American 
History 
(Continued from page 24) 


that his army should not be used for 
such a purpose. ‘‘Issue those orders 3} 
your peril,’’ said he. ‘‘I gave my word 
of honor that neither Lee nor his follow. 
ers should be disturbed.’’ And the or. 
ders were not issued. If Grant had not 
thus kept his promise even at the risk 
of being courtmartialec and deprived of 
his position, a peaceful settlement be. 
tween the North and South could not 
have been brought about, and the Fed. 
eral Union, for which more had fought 
than for anti-slavery, might have been 
broken forever!”’ 

The little lad fought only when he felt 
that this was the right thing to do. He 
preferred peace—if it were the right 
kind, an honorable peace. And when 
Grant was elected President, almost his 
first words were, ‘‘Let us have peace,” 


Applied Designs 
(Continued from page 44) 


obtained by having the outer space dif- 
ferent in height from the border. It will 
be noticed that no two elements, includ- 
ing the hem or fringe, were permitted 
to be the same height. The width of the 
group of units and of the spaces between 
units was next considered, the border 
being strengthened by allotting smaller 
spaces between the groups than the 
width of any onegroup. Desirable units 
were drawn on a strip of paper, and half 
of the group when carefully drawn was 
traced to complete the design. The 
stencil was cut out and several duplicates 
made, in order to try out schemes of 
spacing. 

For the sofa pillow, paper was cut the 
size desired for the finished product and 
folded on its diagonals and diameters, 
‘he center field of decoration was planned 
and suitable units selected. Half of the 
group in one section was drawn carefully 
and traced to complete the design. The 
remaining space in each quarter was 
filled with rhythmic units by drawing 
units curved like the group, and parallel 
to the division lines and to the outer 
edges of the form to be decorated. The 
stencil when completed was traced on 
cloth for coloring. 





Picture Study 
(Continued from page 18) 


later was given the Medal of Honor for 
some of his famous etchings. To-day 
some of his very best pictures are owned 
in this country. 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHERS 
In studying the works of masters in 
art we are living with the world’s great, 
molding our thought toward the beauti- 
ful. This is just as true as in reading 
the masterpieces of literature. One is 
picture language and the other is word 
language. Of recent years word lan- 
guage has held the supremacy. In past 
times the reverse was true. Apprecia- 
tion of true qualities of beauty, whether 
expressed in art or in literature, is need- 
fui for cultural development. 
Now the way to learn to know art is 
to live with it—to study it with open, re- 
ceptive thought, coming back to it again 
with the desire to discover what the 
masters are saying, remembering that 
picture ideas are not word ideas. Beau- 
tiful pictorial thought must be expressed 
in the language of art or it is not car- 
riéd,—it fails to be a masterpiece and is 
lost to the world. The world treasures 
the masterpieces of the ancients not be- 
cause of their antiquity, but because 
they satisfy the sense of beauty, be- 
cause they express proportion, balance, 
rhythm, harmony, ete. These are the 
things to look for in art; when they are 
found they become our own and we shall 
find them again and again, whenever we 
come in contact with true art. 
‘Help the children to realize this, to 
realize that they are making art treas- 
ures their own by really enjoying them. 
Art means nothing to us if we do not 
enjoy it, if we do not receive its mes- 
sage. How often we hear it said, ‘‘I see 
nothing in that.’? To name an example, 
let us take the Mona Lisa. Now if but 





time is actually saved. 





one thing were realized—that in paint- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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“Americanization 
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—the Teacher’s New Task 


The hope of America lies in the prompt Americanization of the youth 
of the land. Can it be done—with the children of foreign-born pat- 


ents running into the millions? 
Yes—It can, and it must! 


Visual Education and the motion pictures of 
the Ford Educational Weekly (with its many 
American films) seem providentially fitted to 
help in this critical juncture. Motion Pictures 
speak in all languages. Every mind in the 
world touches all other minds in the “movies.” 
Translation is not needed. And a motion 
picture is so easy to show! Insert a film—press 
a button, and life is pulsating before the eyes 
of a school. 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence on 
the wall helps. But the thing itself in a 
motion picture—not “words” or wall pictures 
—gets a story across to the mind of a pupil— 
no matter where born, or how old or how 
young, in one-tenth of the time, and with 
a thousandfold dent on his memory. 


That ‘‘Americanization”’ means loyalty to 
home as well as to Country is a theme of the 
Ford Educational Weekly. The “Weekly” 
will put into the mind and heart of the pupil 
the home life of the quality for which 
America stands. 


These films cover history, industry, science, 
home life and art. They are distributed by the 
Goldwyn Distributing Corporation from 
22 leading cities. This reduces expressage to a 
minimum. Every loyal School-teacher should 
know what the Ford Educational Weekly 
really is. We want to tell you, and we want 
your helpful suggestions as to what new films 
we shall make. 


So—please read, sign and fill out coupon 
below. 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 








COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. E-I. 


O Yes. O No. Is your School nowasubscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
O Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 





O Yes. O No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
Distributed 0 Yes. OONo. Has your School an adequate projector? Sord 
I would like more information about 
by D Projectors. O Ford Educational Weekly. © Catalogue of Films. & / 7 A 
Name pinion nanmieeceten 
Golbuywt — |r. * - Weekly 


Street __ ee 





City - ee 
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A Library for Any School--Large or Small 








Until a few years ago libraries were rarely found in any except the largest 
schools and these in many instances consisted of cumbersome books, uninviting to 
the pupils and very poorly adapted to their individual needs. 


The smaller schools could not possess libraries because the expense of purchasing 


even a meager selection of books was prohibitive. 


The Instructor Library Books, at 10 cents per copy, have made it possible for 
any school—no matter how large or how small—to procure a library of carefully 
selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor Library Books have from 82 to 48 pages each. 


They are well 


printed on high grade book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 





pils. 





First Grade Group 
27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 1C Little Plant People—Part I 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 2C Little Plant People—Part Il 

228C First Term Primer 8C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
| 800C Four Little Bushy Tails 28C More Fables from Aesop 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 104C Mother Goose Reader 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play | 1300 Nursery _ 
on . + «| 32C Patriotic Sto: 
eC Pegs sate Cotton Tails in 288C Primer from Fableland 


268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in ae _- —_ eh wee ae 
’ inter inners 

29C Indian Myths 33C Srotien from Andersen 

290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life | 34C Stories from Grimm 
eader 30C Story of a Sunbeam 

31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Second Grade Group 
38C Adventures of a Brownie | 48C Nature Myths 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln Children 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I | 233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
(New Amsterdam) | 50C Reynard the Fox 
65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II | 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 





Pennsylvania) oe ories 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Iil | 54C Story of Columbus 
(Virginia) 7C Story of Longfellow 


67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 

43C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
39C Little Wood Friends 40C Wings and Stings 


* Third Grade Group 


133C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | 165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea | ert, and some of Her Sisters 
and the Teacup 35C Goody Two Shoes 

137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup-| 47C Greek Myths 

rd—Part Il. Story of | 56C Indian Children Tales 

Sugar, Coffee and Salt | 203C Little Plant People of 

138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | Waterways 
board—Part Ill. Story of | 195C Night before Christmas and 
Rice, Currants and Honey | Other Christmas Selections 

49C Buds, Stems and Fruits | 71C Selections from Hiawatha 

60C Children of the Northland 51 ; Story of Flax 

62C Children of the South Lands~1| 520 Story of Glass. 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) an awed A he ington 

63C Children of the South Lands—II cl fraehint fag 


: ap err HSC Stories of the Revolution — I 
PI ne «rg er perro (Ethan Alllen and the Green 


Mountain Boys) 
and Bonheur : 69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
44C Famous Early Americans (Around Philadelphia) 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) : 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- | (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
fellow—(Village Blacksmith, | 164C The Little Brown Baby and 
Children’s Hour, and others) | Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


152C Child’s Garden of Verses 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 





the 


TIC 


70C 


201 Alice’s First Adventures in | 127C Gray's Elegy 
Wonderlan 172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
202C Alice's Further Adventures in | 2{8C Makers of European History 
onderlan | 227C Our Animal Friends 


77C Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel Boone 
84C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
83C Story of Printing 


79C A Little New England Viking | 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- | 

ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse | 


_ _ and Edison) | 178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | Hill 
Perry, Farragut) | %6C Story of Wheat 


| 184C Conquests of Little Plant People | 1790 Story of the Flag 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 181C Stories of the Stars 
Three Giants | 173C Tara of the Tents 
207C Famous Arrtists—Il—Reynolds | 171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
and Murillo | 111C Water Babies (Abridged) 





Stories of the Revolution—Ill | 





COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 

183C A Dog of Flanders 

243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 
35C Four Li Discoverers in 

Panama 

16C Explorations of the North 

186C Heroes from King Arthur 

108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 

i dence Bell, etc.) 





113C Little 
Other Stories 

139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 


217C S f Ni i 
tory o Florence htingale 
C 1g! 


ter Cooper 
107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 


C What Happened at the Zoo 
ther Stories 


O 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 





Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World 
73C Four Great Musicians: 
74C Four More Great Musicians 

109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


inchona, Resins, etc.) 

114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 

115C Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168C Great European Cities — Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople 


117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

287C Lifein Colonial Days 

280C Making of the World 


| 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 

Richard the Lion-Hearted, 

| The Black Prince) 

| 163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of Iron 

298C Story of Leather 

106C Story of Mexico 

188C Story of Napoleon 

212C Stories from Robin Hood 

144C Story of Steam 

283C Stories of Time 

185C Story of the First Crusade 

211C The Golden Fleece 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 

184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 

24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


Thanatopsis, and 


oems 


119C Bryant's 
ther 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
‘ . . The Story of Perseus 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
. The Story of Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man Without a Country, The 
260C Oliver Twist 
285C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 
22C Rab and His Friends 


11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
284C Story of Little Nell 
285C Story of 
286C Story of Slavery 
224C Story of William Tell 





225C Tennyson’s Poems—Selec 


296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 





246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


#1C Animal Husbandry — Horses 
and Cattle 

272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 
and Swine 

252C Battle of Waterloo 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 

18C Courtship of Miles Standish 
151C Gold Bug, The 
238C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 





—Part 
289C Lents ; oe of Ulysses 
—Fart } 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare | 
259C Last of Mohicans 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries 
236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 





128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
297C Story of David Copperfield 


147C Story of King Arthur, as told by | 


ennyson 
251C Story of Language 


2420 Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 


241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
23C The Deserted Village 


20C The Great Stone Face, Rill | 


from the Town Pump 


281C The Oregon Trail (Condensed | 


258C The Pilgrim’s Progress 
279C Ky Story. of the Man in the 


18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 


Price: 10 cents per copy; $2.75 for each grade 
group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box; $20.00 for the complete set of eight 
groups (200 books) in boxes. 


120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
t | 
247C The Chinese and Their Country | 


Panama and the Canal | 








HILDREN love to read Instructor Library Books—delightful myths, fables and nature stories for 
the younger ones—fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger 


boys and girls—literary classics for the older students. 


Instructor Library Books build better manhood and womanhood, instill a greater love for our 


country, awaken a higher regard for truth and moral steadfastness. 


They offer material for a complete course of supplementary reading for your entire school—from 
the lisping, wondering tots of the primary class to the young men and women who have attained the 


age where the appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 


Pupils who have access to Instructor Library Books learn naturally—no “digging. no sense 
with words and thoughts beyond their capacity 
—but just the right book at the right time throughout the entire school period. 
Instructor Library Books are so correctly graded that children just grow with them. So 
slight is the transition from grade to grade that there is no stumbling over pronunciation and word- 
meanings. The ability to read well seems to “come natural” to children who use these books. 


of “having to do it,” no reluctant, laborious fumbli 


ered in the reading class. 


privilege of reading 


books the habit of rea 





booklet, “Fifty Ways to 


It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor Library Books—they want to read them. 
many teachers not only use these books for supplementary reading, but als 
them as a reward for punctuality, g 
Instructor Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teacher's 
direction, and their wo | use encouraged. For by devoting such time as is available to reading these 
ing good literature can be most. easily formed and cultivated, and a mu 
wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


No School Is Too Small fecbtain st least one of these Library Sets. If 


They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recog- 
nized standing and authority and embrace a great variety of subjects of special 
interest and helpfulness to children, including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. Many of them abound in illustrations, 

There are Two Hundred titles in all and these have been carefully classified into 
eight grade groups of twenty-five titles each, thus providing good reading for pupils 
of all ages. An examination of the list of titles below will show the great variety 
of reading matter supplied in these books. 

Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered library box which may 
be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books will be easily accessible to the pu- 
The library boxes are illustrated and described below. 


The Instructor School Library Complete 
200 Cloth Bound Books Arranged in 
Eight Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 

$2.75 $20.00 
GROUP PUT UP IN OF EicnT GROUPS 


A STRONG CLOTH ENCLUDING THE 
COVERED BOX BOXES 










The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundred cloth 
bound library books arranged in units of twenty-five titles for each grade 
from the First to the Eighth. Each grade group is put up in a strong cloth 
covered library box and the names of the titles are printed on the outside. It- 
cluded with each group is a card giving instructions for the teacher and ex- 
plaining the various ways in which the books may be advantageously used. 
There is also a record book which will enable the teacher to keep a record of 
the books read by each pupil and at the same time prevent loss of the books by 
careless distribution, The set of booksas a whole has all the aspects ofa 
larger library and should train the pupil in the ability to select and 





books—a habit much to be desired. & 
The Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Titles gs 
Assorted for : ‘ 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 





The above is an illustration of our Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which is especially adapted for the one-room rural school. This library con- 
sistsof one hundred of the cloth bound books selected proportionately 
from the eight grade groups and put up in astrong cloth covered library box 
with hinged cover and drop front. On the inside of the drop front is an alpha- 
betical list of the 100 books showing the grade or grades for which each book is 

Japted. It is intended that the box shall be placed on the teacher’s desk, where 
the books will be constantly available to pupils and patrons.. Included with 
each library is a record k for the teacher’s use and a card explaining the 





¢ various ways of using the books. 


Instractor Library Books Bring Pleasure, Profit and Satisfaction 


+ These libraries are not only a source of great pleasure and profit to the children—they bring as 
well a feeling of satisfaction to the teacher, for she KNOWS her pupils are learning—learning easily 
and naturally—without subjecting her to the discouraging, nerve-destroying experience so often encount- 


In fact, 
so hold forth to their pupils the 
deportment, and lessons well done. 





e pur 


books, the necessary money may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A little 
on request 


Money” will be gladly sent to any te 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from iack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues, A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non- -alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated, 


Sold ty Draggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Provideace, &. |. 
A-43 5-18 














Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,600 others in the last six months, I 
claim tohave the most successful remedy 
eY for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
lion’t ry how many so-called 
cures, shields re you ever tried 
i don’t care how dis- 
ted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my _ remedy and I have such 
absolute coateenee in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home Ss reliev es youalmost 
instant] the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
p are yrs tighter shoes than ever. 
Fairy! oy at Beme and address ios 
airyfoot wi! sen’ you romptly in 
plain sealed envelope. te toda, ay. 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., cl 19, Chicago 


; SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRA’ 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, LED, Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE E PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
1.00 Every young wife should know 
00 What every parent should know 
aA 


Postp 
Eee in plain 320 pages—many pepannary 
AMERICAN PUB. CO, 91 Winston Bido., Philadelphia 


Delivered you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styl 
the famous ine Kr; 
cheveles, bens > the 


i. ab bay Free @ Trial, allowed 
“ sae tes it nes 
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LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
8 tonal mak wheels an an gepels 


fi ua sual rices. etie Ne 
Is 

10) & " but fw Gelie tolay dee the 

hoy roe fp -~) 
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OU canhaveayouthfulap- 
eee eet 
netic eye: retty 
brows anf{ashes: gu ‘a sends ton and Sin, 
it hair, attractive hands, comfort- ,)" 
ash -, You jean Femove wrinkles, lines, ‘pe 
les, ‘blackheada ngthen sagging { 
} mascles--all th tious following 
simple directions. Thousands hy > done 
auiek secre’ - Send fe : latest wot free bookie me oad ny 
let co: 
beauty histes andall sit about the wonderful work accomplishe: by ‘the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Ave.,; Chicago, Ill. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Uses of Teachers’ Magazines 
(Continued from page 16) 


book and find in it a friend in need; and 
although presently she will spend at 
least a year in the Normal Training de- 
partment of a high school, such a collec- 
tion has a value peculiarly its own. These 
girls actually try out their plans among 
the rural pupils, recording in the margin 
the degree of success attained, but the 
practice work is done only after consul- 
tation with and instruction from the reg- 
ular teacher. Magazines are searched at 
intermissions and after school, and the 
last ninety minutes of Friday afternoon 
are devoted to pasting and copying in the 
notebooks, 


IN THE DISTRICT 


The rural teacher sometimes fails to 
realize how much joy and delight she can 
send home tochildren who will enter her 
school in a year ortwo. Do you say that 
you were not hired to teach infants too 
young to come to school? I wonder if 
you are so religiously careful not to do 
anything in your district except what is 
called for by the contract. Heaven for- 
bid, and I wish your conscience also for- 
bade. Unless you have become ‘‘Our 
Teacher’’ in every home in your school 
district, you have failed to do all the 
work that might have been done. 

When, by the use of carbon paper, our 
Nermal girls have used the patterns 
found in primary pages of our maga- 
zines, we cut out the leaves containing 
such as may be easily constructed or 
prettily colored with crayola and send 
them home for the younger children. In 
ordering primary supplies for the year 
we always buy at least a dozen extra 
boxes of crayola, and 1000 extra sheets 
of drawing paper, thus providing for the 
children at home as well as for those in 
the schoolroom. And why not, since 
these school supplies are paid for by par- 
ents of all the children? 

Pupils who during the day have learned 
to do construction work are delighted to 
teach the younger ones at home; inci- 
dentally, this practice benefits the juve- 
nile teacher, improvement being a natural 
consequence of his eager effort. In April, 
when we hectographed patterns of fa- 
miliar birds to be used in ‘‘building’’ 
birds, with two wings and a tail pasted 
on, the babies were not forgotten. By 
the time these younger children enter 
school they can handle scissors skillfully 
and have a fairly accurate idea of the 
kindergarten training taught during the 
first six weeks. 

Mother next. There are such delight- 
ful stories for reproduction in our mag- 
azines that the primary grades always 
plead for just one more. At home the 
babies are making the same plea and 
sometimes to a mother who has no story 
paper in the house. So we send ours to 
her. These are helpful alike to parent 
and teacher, since both read the same 
experiences and suggestions, and both 
plan to try out some of them. Whena 
bond of sympathy is thus established, 
the rural teacher never vainly applies to 
the mother for help. 

Next, the Board of Education. Mag- 
azines frequently call attention to new 
school laws and methods of interest to 
both teacher and board. We blue-pencil 
such articles and send the magazine to 
a member of the board. If it is likely 
to interest all of them, it goes to eachin 
turn. School officers are always pleased 
to be remembered in this way and come 
to understand that the teacher they hired 
is interested in something besides her 
salary. One girl aroused public senti- 
ment in her district to such an extent 
that an excellent playground equipment 
was secured, through sending to several 
homes marked copies of magazines con- 
taining articles on ‘‘The School Play- 
ground.’’ Another teacher changed the 
sentiment of her district from ignorant 
opposition to enthusiastic co-operation 
in the matter of providing warm lunches. 
It is plain that teachers’ magazines 
will be worth their subscription price 
trebled if we not only use them at home 
in the quiet hour planning our month’s 
work, but take them with us to the 
schoolroom, and finally send them out to 
the homes in the district, for 


‘*Real happiness is found 
By passing a little happiness ’round.’’ 








{A Branch of Susanna Cocraft’s Work) 





Instead of being made, make yourself. 
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Vaseline 
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Petroleum Jelly 
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AL lesson in Lh ysiology 





Every teacher knows the annoyance of directing a 
class afflicted with colds in the head, the most prom- 
inent cause of inattendance, distractions in the 
class, and retarded work. 

These colds are not difficult to remedy if a proper understand- 
ing of their origin and treatment is obtained. 
For this reason, we suggest a brief talk 
accordance with the following :— 


for te achers, in 


(1) How many pupils are now bothered by colds? 

(2) What are you doing to relieve the colds? 

(3) Do you realize that a cold is dangerous, as well as 
inconvenient and disagreeable? 

(4) Colds weaken the system and lower its power to 
resist some serious diseases. 

(5) They are often the forerunner of Influenza, Croup, 


and serious bronchial troubles. 

“VASELINE” EUCALYPTOL (U-ca-lip-tol) PETRO- 
LEUM JELLY is inexpensive and the surest remedy to use 
when you have a cold; when you feel the cold coming on, sim- 
ply snuff it up the nostrils and rub it on the bridge of the nose. 
It relieves colds and makes breathing easy. 

Teachers’ may secure a liberal sample of “‘VASELINE”’ 
EUCALYPTOL PETROLEUM JELLY, by sending the 


coupon below. 


COMPANY 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 
(Consolidated) 


17 State Street New York City 









Tee Net 





«Vaseline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
CONTAINS 5% EUCALYPTOL ANO !A% MENTHOL 






















F R E E ao Mfg. Co. Cons’d, 17 State Street, 
New York. Send me sample tube of “Vaseline” 


Eucalyptol, as offered in Normal Instructor for January. 


POR iid cit enetbbaens 

































SEMI- N 

PERMANENT erdles 
SILVERED 

—— 

For ALL steel needle records 


These new needles are wonderfully convenient 
and are most economical, playing many times, 
and doing away with frequent needle chang- 
ing. They are for use on ALL makes of steel 
needle records, they sweeten the tone and 
having parallel sides (not tapered), they 
cannot increase in diameter nor harm 
the record grooves but fit the record 
grooves perfectly always and 
preserve the records. You need 
satisfactory needles for your 
phonograph. You need these. 


Three Grades, Loud, Medium, Soft 
25c per card of 5. In Canada, 40c 


Sonora JJhonograph Sales Co., Ine. 


George E. Brightson, President 
New York Toronto Branch 
279 Broadway, Dept- K I. Montagnes & Co. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CAUTION 


FREE! 


To demonstrate the superior- 
ity of these needles we're glad 
to send you a sample FREE, 
Write TODAY for yours. e Beware of similarly constructed 


* needles of inferior quality. 
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Two Helpful Books for Teachers 
Seeley’s Question Bo 0 Prepared Especially for 


Teachers, by . LE 

SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,” ete., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,”’ 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

§ pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 
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For Teachers of All Grades. By 

Ever Da Plan Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what todo, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- - 
phies -Geography — Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helpsin Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 


1@"See Combination Offers on Page 2 
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Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 
A Collection of Lessons in Expression— By Grace B. Faxon 


Every piece in ‘Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested 
and proved by noted readers, The ‘Talks’? accompanying each selection 
are written in clear, concise style. Instruction is given almost line by line, 
word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection too trivial for notice. They 
furnish a complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally 
valuable tothe student for self-study or the teacher for instruction, Stu- 
dents of Elocution willalso find them invaluable. Included in the collection 
} are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their 
| production, These pantomimes properly produced, are popular features 
wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will be 
widely appreciated and made use of, 

The following are the selections in this volume: Nearer, My God to Thee 
(Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash — The Fireman’s Story; ! Have Drunk My Last 
Glass; An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; How to Burn a Heap; 
To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie 
McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; The First Thanksgiving; In the 
Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappah k; S body’s Mother; The Last 
Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime); Rock of Ages (Pantomime); 
How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak inthe Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; The 
Little Fireman; The American Revolution. FE 

Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid. Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Popular Recitations 
and How to Recite Them 
Lessons in Expression || 


| By GRACE B Faxon 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Four Weeks’ Work in Language 
(Continued from page 31) 


ters in time may draw envelopes on the 
board and practice addressing them. 
Wednesday. 

_ Find the name of some summer resort 
in the advertisements of a magazine and 
write to that address engaging a room 
or asking for a list of rates. 

Write to the same address asking to 
be given employment during the sum- 
mer months. 

Ask each child to bring a list of what 
he considers to be the five best books he 
has ever read. 

Thursday. 

Discuss lists. 

Prepare list for summer reading. 
Friday. 

Review of punctuation taught during 
the month. 

Each pupil is to make a copy of what 
he considers the best piece of work in 
his composition book. These pages are 
bound in the ‘‘Class Language Book,’’ 
which is left to their successors in the 
grade. 


Drill of the Bright Examples 
(Continued from page 49) 


Fifth Boy— 
This is how we sip our cocoa 
And our milk—oh, dear! 
Let me think, why don’t we gulp it? 
I’ve forgot, I fear. 

(While the rest sip leisurely out of 
imaginary glasses, the boy reciting the 
verse wrinkles his forehead and puts his 
finger to his temple, pondering. At last 
word he gives it up as a hopeless job.) 
Sixth Girl—- 

This is how we go ’round smiling, 

For a laughing heart, 
In the platform of health culture, 
Holds a prom’nent part. 
(The widest grins possible, but, of 
course, inaudible. ) 
Sixth Boy— 
Now we’ll do some calisthenics, 
Setting up, you know; 
Keep our muscles in condition 
And our cheeks aglow. 
(Bobbing up and down, hands on hips.) 
All— 
Now adieu! We’ve demonstrated 
Every chief health rule 

That we’re keeping day by day at 
Home and play and school, 

So when we are men and women 
We’ll have lots of pep, 

Going off to work or business 
With a springy step. 

(Marching briskly off, chanting all to- 
gether as they go, the girl with the ban- 
ner leading as at first.) 








Picture Study 
(Continued from page 62) 


ing the Mona Lisa Leonardo da Vinci 
painted the first smile ever placed on can- 
vas—what a wonderful picture it would 
become to even the least understanding. 

Teach the children to cherish the 
prints. They are reproductions of work 
done with intense love. Instill in them 
the desire to care for them—to mount 
them carefully or to file them away for 
future use—but always to be used and 
enjoyed and searched for the beauty ex- 
pressed in them. 

Drawing or painting from memory, 
putting down only the important lines 
and masses, should be done with each 
picture studied. This lesson should, pref- 
| erably, be the last lesson in connection 
with each picture for the month, when 
the children’s love of it is strongest. 
They may also be encouraged to express 
their conceptions of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the masters. For instance, 
allow them to express in their own way 
their ideas of what a sheepfold means to 
them. Work done by children, directed 
but not touched by adults, is so naive, 
so unconventional, that it has a peculiar 
charm of its own. 

Stories on the masterpieces may be 
written by the children, using small re- 
productions to illustrate. They may be 
bound in brown paper with cord, ribbon 
or anything of the kind available, tak- 
ing thought for the harmony of color. 
he making of covers provides a lesson 


SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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Down 


Keep the New Edison Amberola — Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00, Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day, 
Hear itin your own home before you decide, 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist, 2661Edison Blk. Chicago 


——aee 


Tho little matter of 15 cts. in stamps o 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder {3 
weeks on trial.. The Pathfinder is an {j. 


lustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation; a pape 























world and ‘tells the truth 
only the truth; now in its om 
et nh) 


H 7 year. Thispaper 
Will brin fills the bill} Washington has becom 
without the World’s Capital and 


the purse; it costs} reading the Pathfinder is 

0 but $1 a year. If] like sitting in the inne 
you — to aote come —— shoes who 

posted on what] mo world’s destiny, 

From the } going on in = 
x“ g the world, at the least expense of 

time or money, this is your means, 
a | If you want a paper in your hom 
which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 


wholesome, the Pathfinder is 


a ig, 
yours. If you would appreciate g 
a ] paper which puts everything clear 
ly, briefly—here it is. Send {5¢e to 


show that you might like such a T, an 
we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 vole th 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in 
new friends, The Pathfinder, Box 584, Washington, D.C. 











HOW TO RAISE CASH 


Mail us false teeth (with or without gold fill- 
ings) old or broken jewelry, diamonds, watch- 
es, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, 
War Bonds and Stamps—anything valuable. 
Highest prices paid. Cash by return mail, 
Goods returned if you’re not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO.,, 
243 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FRECKLES Positively Removed 
by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment 


Your Druggist or by Mail 65c—Send for Free Booklet 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
AGENTS WANTED, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-1, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. | 


Pass 8th Grade Examinations 


Teachers save extra work by placing in the hands of each 
8th Grade pupil a copy of the 40 page EIGHTH GRADE 
QUESTION BOOK containing a full list of questions maée 
out by the State Department of Education of Nebraski. 
Questions from 1910 t0 1919. Send 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
AAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


REDEMPTION OR RECOVE 


and other UNITARIAN 
publications sent free. Address FIRST CHURCH, 
Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 




















SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET ENTITLED 
‘‘How To Be Successful In 
The Real Estate Business’ 

STATE PRESENT OCCUPATION 
Macdonald Cooperative Realty Co., Dept. 28, San Diego, Cal 
FREE Send atonce for FREE pros- 
pectus. Get posted now 


for the coming Spring, Summer, Fall. I 
pay good prices for hundreds of kinds of 
utterflies, insects, for collections. Simple 
work with my pictures, price list, instructions. ° 





—— 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 No Correspondence Cours 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mc 
KE 


Boys and Girls: $20 in gold for special effort oem 


* ing novelties. Be quick. 
Drug Company -_ = Hancock, Maryland 

















A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 























in design, drawing and craft work. 





$30 


Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes Xl, 
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Principles of Health 
(Continued from page 23) 


put for children the need of adult ap- 
proval is @ very vital hunger. Rightly 
understood, it may become a valuable 
ally to teachers and mothers, because 
disobedience, defiance and resentment 
destroy happy relations, and, if the ten- 
sion is prolonged, may lower vitality and 
jncrease susceptibility to disease in the 
way already suggested. 

In ‘‘ Bobby’s Dream,’’ and ‘‘ What Bob- 
py Did About It,’’? an attempt has been 
made to illustrate simply and practically 
the value to health of a clean conscience. 


BOBBY’S DREAM 


Bobby was very unhappy. He wasall 
alone in bed and hid god gree every time 
he heard steps. He had said he wasn’t 
hungry at supper and had slipped away. 
There was such a lump in his throat he 
couldn’t eat. He could still see the little 
chicken lying out in the field, dead. And 
no one had found out yet that it was 
gone. He knew, because it was his own 
aud he fed the chickens. 

Each day he had dreaded coming home 
from school for fear some one had dis- 
covered that it was gone, and would find 
out that he had not gone back to shut the 
gate when Mother asked himto. He had 
been in a@ hurry to read a new book and 
meant to go later. But who could re- 
member such things while reading the 
adventures of the gallant Roland De 
Vere? Next morning the chicken had 
been missing, and he had hunted as long 
as he dared each day after school. To- 
day he had found it dead under some 
bushes in a field far away. 

Then Bobby began to wish some one 
would come. He wanted to have it over. 
But it was very quiet. No one came up- 
stairs. Oh dear, he must tell some one. 
Besides, he was losing weight. The 
scales that day showed no gain, and Jack 
Caldwell had passed him. Susie Ketchum 
was even with him now. Why should he 
lose the chicken and the race all at once? 
He felt sick all over. But he had kept 
all the rules of the Game of Health. Oh 
dear, why did all the horrid things come 
together? 

Finally Bobby could stand it no longer. 
He called aloud. Noone came. Mother 
was having a caller and Father had gone 
to the lodge. 

Bobby remembered what the teacher 
had said about how well little cells 
minded. She had asked if they could 
imagine what would happen if a little 
bone cell had disobeyed and insisted on 
being a muscle cell, or if a little skin 
cell had made itself into a brain cell. 
Perhaps some one would not grow into a 
strong little boy at all for the loss of one 
little cell and all the thousands of the 
right kind it could have made if it had 
minded. ‘*A cell is like a little seed,’’ 
she had said. ‘‘It takes just one little 
seed to make a whole tree full of deli- 
cious apples. ’’ 

As Bobby lay thinking, he fell asleep 
and dreamed of a great noise in the 
chicken yard. He hurried out. Only one 
old hen and a rooster were outside with 
some tiny chickens, but they were talk- 
ing very loud, really talking. 

“Mercy, child,’’ the hen was saying, 
“What has happened to you?”’ 

“I don’t know,’’ answered a poor little 
chicken whose wings grew out from its 
chest. ‘I found myself this way.’’ 

“Well, I swan,’’ cried the rooster, to 
another chicken, ‘‘What do you think 
you are going to use those claws for?’’ 

“I wanted nice wings like the rest,’’ 
said the chicken sadly. He had arms 
instead, . 

Then everybody rushed to look ata 
third who hadn’t grown right. His feet 
and wings were all right, but his head 
came up from the very middle of his 
back, so he had to lie down and roll side- 
Ways when he ate. Just then they caught 
sight of Bobby and came flying toward 
tim erying, “You did it all. You didn’t 

nd.’’ 

u_ No, I didn’t do it,’”? Bobby shouted. 

Some cells grew wrong in the shell.”’ 

You're only trying to blame some one 
ise,’’ they screamed, and jumped up on 
is shoulders flapping their wings in his 
“No, I’mnot,’’ he yelled, trying to 
beat them off and screaming for help. 

y teacher told me all about those 
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just as he was all out of breath, he 
— and found his mother shaking 

im. 

**You had a nightmare, dear. What 
was the matter to-night that you were 
not hungry?’’ Bobby drew her down be- 
side him and sobbed out the whole mis- 
erable story. 

**1’m sorry my little boy had such an 
unhappy time,’’ said Mother. ‘‘But you 
will feel better now. Go tosleep and to- 
morrow we will start all over again.’’ 
And soon Bobby was fast asleep quite 
worn out. 


WHAT BOBBY DID ABOUT I'T 


The next day Bobby was so hot and 
weak that Mother kept him in bed. He 
was very glad when she could sit down 
beside him. Some things were puzzling 


im. 

**Why did I get sick, Mother, when I 
was keeping all the rules of the Game of 
Health?”’ 

**Because you did not keep one of the 
rules of happiness. ’’ 

**1it isn’t in my list of rules.’’ 

**It is a very old rule. ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’ ’’ 

**Did I get sick because I didn’t mind 
and then didn’t tell?”’ 

‘*Yes, dear. You see your little nerve- 
cells are as hungry for happiness as they 
are forfood. They arelike babies, very 
easily hurt if you are afraid, or angry, 
or unhappy in any other way. And when 
they feel the unhappiness they can’t work 
as well. Then your body’s fine machin- 
ery somewhere gets out of order. Gen- 
erally the janitor-cells feel things very 
quickly.’’ 

**Janitor-cells?’’ 

“*They help the food canal push the 
garbage along. ’’ 

**I guess they stopped working all to- 
gether. Oh, Mother, do you think they 
went on a strike?’’ Bobby laughed. 

**Yes,a good strike, after they had done 
all they could to talk the thing over. ”’ 
**They didn’t talk it over with me, 
did they?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you feel uncomfortable? Your 
head, perhaps? And you were not really 
hungry.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, were those their signals?”’ 
**'Vea;"” 

**Well, nowl am happy again. I don’t 
care even about losing the race. So, 
why is my stomach worse than it was 
yesterday?”’ 

‘‘I think your cooks are on a strike, 
too. And thenerves who have charge of 
the kitchen cupboards won’t unlock them. 
So there are no nice juices to digest the 
food with. You see when cells get into 
the habit of not working, it is hard for 
them to begin again.”’ 

*‘But I want to get well and go to 
school.”’ ; ‘ 

‘‘The best way is to be cheerful and 
let all the cells who want to, take a lit- 
tle rest. Then they will want to go to 
work, and you will feel hungry. Now 1 
think you have had enough trouble about 
the chicken to do better next time.’’ 
**There isn’t going to be any next 
time.’’ And as Bobby gave his mother 
a great bear hug, she knew he had made 
up his mind to keep that particular hap- 
piness rule, too. 


After this story, there might be added 

to the list of habits of cleanliness: 

Habits of mind that save nerve cells from 
— unhappy, and so help them 

keep well: 

1. A clean conscience. 

2. Cheerful willingness to do as you 

are asked. 


NOTE—The authors would be glad to mail upon 
request a list, with prices, of their other writings 
that aim to help mothers to secure the health, hap- 
piness and character development of their children, 
and to help teachers in their efforts to co-operate 
with the mother in order to secure her co-operation 
in turn. Address Mrs. W. Francis Hyde, 1142 Eoff 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the Jan, 7, U.8. Government 
examinations. 1920 Census requires thousands clerks 
within a few months, Thousands of permanent, life, 
positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should writeimmediately to Franklin Insti- 
tutes Dept, N240, ester, N. Y., for schedule show- 





”? But they wouldn’t listen; and 


You Leave a Film 


to Mar Them 


Millions know that teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. This 
is the reason for it: 


There forms on the teetha slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Brushing in the 
usual way leaves much of it intact. 
It may doa ceaseless damage. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


REG.U.S. 


Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. In ten days you will 
know what is best. 


“A proved it by careful tests. 
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~ Why Pearly Teeth 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Film-coated teeth are cloudy 
and unclean. So dental science 
has for years sought a way to 
combat film. That way has now 
been found. Able authorities have 
And 
leading dentists all over America 
are now urging its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
for home test to everyone who 
asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 

Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin must be 
activated and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful tothe teeth. But 
science has now discovered a 
harmless activating method. And 
that method now enables us to 
fight that film with pepsin. 

The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. 
The 10-Day Tube which we sup- 
ply will show. Get it and know 
what clean teeth mean. Cut out 
the coupon now. —" ; 


Péepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 920, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





WW bd t Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
T1 OSLr Ss ication. Literary Bureau, N16. Hannibal, Mo. 


po——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings piss sys er oF ensel nos fr 
Visiting—100 for $1.00. 


5 
Cards Professional — 100 for $1.00. 50 for e- 


Business—100 for $1.25. 50 for 95 cents. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





)for 75 cents. 





ing all examination dates an i places: and large descrip. 
ve , 8 ope’ pg many sample 
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i alized seSt}500%s 
Inventions Commercialized ax*2."isiiisis: 


EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
At All Dr ists or sent by 
BSc Hsp eecle ot Price 
i Write for our Booklet. it is FREE 
ue JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 
A 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 








(><> Dr. Isaac 


gia) Thompson’s 
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Choice Entertainment Material | 








Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


eS “ | 
PIECES PLAYS fr | Adapted for All Ages of School Children 
LINC OLNS BIRTHDAY The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part VI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (Well 
Part Ill—Acrostics. known sayings of Lincoln) 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part VilI—Dialogues and Plays. 

Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This 
book will remedy the omission for it provides mueh for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
though not so well known, Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
many of which will include an entire schoolroom, The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues for the younger children, Sug- 
gestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 

This Collection Will Solye All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- 
paring a Program for Lincoin’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Ges SS 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children PIECES «PL 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 


























The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part l1l—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part Vi—Quotations about Washington. 
Part IlI—Acrostics, Part ViI—Drills and Dances. 

Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes, Part VII[—Dialogues and Plays. 

This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. The 
teacher will find a spk ndid se lection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
gram. Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection ; they 
have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. The Diz ulogues and 
Plays possess the unusual distinction of hh wing been successfully acted in school- 
rooms ; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may 
take part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small children, 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Pre= 
paring a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid 


~ Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 




















SNMP Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
Pl CES axe PLAYS been published a recitation book which was made up 

PRIM ARY PUPHS of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
**Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘ Pieces and Plays"’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable, The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people, This book is just the one to 
— turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a “play’’ for Friday 
ng ae os se op nCRET mtaa afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


LIME SINMV ht SONIA 




















~ Dialogues ; and “Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
ORO, 3 ot a Se 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular Diaibeaes of Play 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’’ in their Country Schools 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,”’ Eliza | geeesesmxsem=mg 
Ann 3umpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, thet 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or ‘the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book conté ains more than twenty- 

v selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
th i will consume thirty minutes’ time. ‘Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 
delichted with the book, Price,35 Cents, postpaid. 


ANY THREE of the 35 cent Entertainment Books 1 00 
listed above or in our Catalogue for ° 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Oe Wear's 3 Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 

a * of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
Qntertainments grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
& the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
NY A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 

: lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in_this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of 
material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertai is lete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5\4 x 8'4 inches) well nee in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid, or in combination as 


listed on page 2. 
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OUR LARGE 64-PAGE CATALOGUE of Entertainment and other 
Helpful Books for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. | 














Popular and Inexpensive 


SONG BOOKS 


THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales are) 
steadily increasing. 





— 














The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately 
apparent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. A history 
of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to the interest 
and helpfulness of the book. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
Denevilte, HY strong enamel paper covers. | 








COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS | 
| All Together Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar \Just ° Before the a a in the Cradle of the 


America Dixie Lan other 

America, the Beautiful Evening Bell, The Kathleen Mavourneen Pkerhan That Are Brightest 

| Annie La Farmer, The Kind Words Can Never Die Scotland’s Burning (Round) | 
Id Lang Syne |Flag of "the Free Last Rose of Summer, The | Soldier’s Farewell, The 

| ae Cry of Freedom, The |Flow Gently, Sweet Afton besd, i Light [Song of a Thousand Years 

| Battl atl Hymn of the nei age You Till We Li po or a Stars of the Summer Nee 

eet Again ng, Long Ago |Star Spangled Banner, 

Bal Doth Toll, The Good Morning to You Lord, Dismiss Us Reed aal Low : 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds |Gocd Night, Ladies Love's Old Sweet Song |There’s Music in the Air 

| Blue Bells of Scotland, The | Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness | Those Evening Bells 
Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All Marseillaise Hymn \To and Fro 

| Bull-Dog, The Hark, the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground |To the Friends We Love 

| Can a Little Child Like Me | sen Musical Alphabet \Tramp ! Tramp! Tramp! | 

| Catch the Sunshine Heart Poved | ig The My Bonnie | Twinkle, Little Star 

| Cheer, Boys, Cheer Heb Holy, Holy My Maryland Uncle 

| Christmas Carol Home, ‘wag? — My Old Kentucky Home | Vacant Chair, The 

mo the Gem of the Hop, nt Oh, Broad Land |We're All Noddin’ 

Ocean \How Can l an Thee? Oh, ga Thou in the Cauld We're Tenting To-night 
Come Thou oy pom King|In the Gloaming Blas | en Swallows Homeward 
Come With Thy Lute If You 2 ang a Pleasant'Old Black Joe | 
| Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thought \Old Folks at Home White Peeherts Watched 
| Cousin Jedediah I Think. When I Read Old Oaken Bucket, The | Their F! 
| Cradle Song Jesus Loves Me |Onward, Christian Soldiers | Work, og . Night is 
| Darling Nelly Gray Jingle Bells \Quilting Party, The |_ Coming 
| Dearest Spot, The Juanita [Rob obin Adair !Yankee Doodle | 


Price 7 cents a COPY “Score erect Soctpaid for seve cores 
THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music | 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having inita 
|collection ot songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs ofourpeople. A better 
song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every 
jone an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 








The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
| motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week ofSong and Christmas. It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
| golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in 
“The Blue Book of Favorite Songs” (see list at left) and the follow- 
ing others in addition: 


Angry Words llelujah Chorus Sailing 

Anvil Chorus and Exercise Song Singin in the J 

Bees, The arrow Marches Onward Snow ‘Bird, T d, 
| Bingo Was His Nam: ay Fo, Vacation Days are Softly Now ya be soht of Day! 
| Carry Me Back To Old} Her Sound bos _ Timbrel 


| _ Virginny A Night Speed A 
| hristmas Carol 1 Cannot Sing The Old of the Sten The (Round) 
hristmas Song, A Songs oy, Stars and Stripes, The 
| Christmas Song Illinois Fla Sword Bunker Hill, The 
| Christmas Time is Come |Imitation Song to Thee Tara's 
| College Days Hlewus | Lover of M “ad Three Bind Mice 
| Commencement Hymn, A {Joh n Brown's e All Our God Try 

| Cuckoo, The |Jolly Old St. Nicholas be the Is Over i Tune You 
iD Donkey. oe (Round) Keller's American Hymn Come Away Youthful Voices 

Fair Harv: — il Santa Claus Wearing of the Green 

Follow Me, Full of = Praise for Peace When Johnny 

| Glad Christmas Bells ee ‘Night the Nightingale Rainy Day, The Marching Home 
|Go to Sleep, Lena Darling Raise Your Hands When You and | Wer 

| God Bless a Native Land Me tf >) ae Father Revolutionary Tea Young, Maggie 

| Gone Are tw Days Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast Whip-poor-will Song, The | 

| Graduation So Little Drops of Water |Babinsar Crusoe Woodman, Spare That Tree 
| Fail tothe Chief Loch Lomeed Safely Thra Another Week |Years of Peace 


| Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 
| $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 Ibs. per dos, 


pe Please send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less | 
than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See notice on Page 2. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| BOOK DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK. 


SEVEN LEGS 
ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 


In addition to the vast amount of knowledge 
contained in this work for Teachers, “there is 
not a page of dry reading in the entire book. 
The seven divisions—or legs—of the world 
composing this volume in reality embrace seven 
pooksinone, Critics say:— 

COMPREHENSIVE 

“Packed with rich detail of what he saw and heard on | 

five continents.”’—Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
ENTERTAINING 

“Narrative has all the fascination of the entertaining 

raconteur.””—Brookl 'yn Eagle. 
INSTRUCTIVE 

“Gives his readers an amazing ,amount of informa- 
tion about ways of life in remote and little-known 
lands.’ Boston Post, 

DISTINCTIVE H 

“Simple, straightforward English and lack of literary | 
self confidence give a real charm to his writings.’’— 
American Review of Reviews, | 

HUMOROUS | 

“Records his adventures with a keen sense of humor | 
and without an extravagant use of the capital letter | 
1,"—St. Louis Post-Despatch, | 
| ROMANTIC 
| “possesses the romantic element which is too seldom | 
found in the works of modern travelers.”’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

408 pp., 25 Ilus., Map. Handsomely printed and bound 
$2.50 Net. At Book Stores. 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., 


31 UNION Sq. WEST, NEw YORK CITY 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


F Teachers may easily display 
the work of their pupils on the 
walls by using 


Moore Push- Pins 


The fine steel points will not injure plaster 
or woodwork, and the glass heads hold se- ff, 
curely. No hammer needed. Simply twist ‘gir ¢ 
in with the fingers, For heavy pictures, 
charts, etc., use Moore Push-less Hangers, 
Hold up to 100 pounds and never slip. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 10 ¢ 
supply stores everywhere per packet 


Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 





























imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aY oung Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


"4 Iflustrated, 
Mlia one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 

Write for**Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mahogany finish, enamaled 
ts, no motor to get out of order, 


r 
excellent reproducer, j 
all. Se 


turn $3 and the machine is yours, 
teed ecords free, Order 


Reeve | gn grea: 
S\N 1. $. Co, Bor 417, Greenville, Pa. 


Mo — as a 

oney in List Compiling 
Complete course on compiling and selling names 
by mail to advertisers. DESCRIPTION FREE. 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 133 Syracuse, N. Y. 


a 


NEW INVENTION—SOMETHING GOOD 
All steel cutter, cuts 20 different vegetables, teed 
8 25 one-quarter minute to clean, font 

7900 users in . Must be seen to be 

S Agents and Ladies’ Aid Societies wanted. Big 














Profits. Sample, 60 cents, postaid. Order now. 
Ed. C. Meyer Co. 252 Orland Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME [ere mansfoc- 
herchiet h 
locality’ ene Dress Goods, ote. yer rah representative in _each 

ry to consumer. profits, honest goods, Whole 


or time, 7 
FREEPORT MFG. CO, =" "© “4S main'st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Wes 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
uto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
AL Company, D5, - Parsons, KANSAS. 


WANTED 


vssibilities, MUTUAL SUPPLY CO., 











Paterprisin and energetic school 
ys and girls to send their address 
and receive free our educational 

ion with big money-making 


« BRADFORD, PA 1 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


STRONGHEART 


One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worst- 
ed, wrong would triumph; 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake. 

Robert Browning. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Within the love of God I safely rest 
As rests the babe upon the mother’s 
arm; 
My only consciousness, that I am blest 
Beyond all possibility of harm. 


It lies about me like the atmosphere, 
Viewless, intangible, a thing of naught 

To human reason, yet how close, how near 
To inward vision and to silent thought. 


It lies about me like the warm embrace 
Of mother tenderness and mother care, 
Still touching life with sweet benignant 
grace, 
And filling it with gifts divinely fair. 


The babe looks up but cannot understand 
The brooding love that every want sup- 


plies; 
It only feels the soft caressing hand, 
And sees the love-light in maternal 
eyes. 


So I, who can but dimly comprehend 
The fullness of the love that blesses 
me, 
May deem that sweetest influences blend 
In more than human tenderness can be. 


And as the baby feels responsive glow 


Within its frame, for her who draws | 


it near 


And nestles closer, though it cannot know | 


The mother love that soothes its every 
fear— 
So I, who can but understand in part 


The love that keeps, whatever may 


befall, 
Will nestle closer to the tender heart 


Of God—that heart which is the heart | 


of all. 
Helen Chauncey. 


KINSHIP OF SPIRIT 
Be of good cheer, brave spirit. 


heard; for know, God hath a select fam- 
ily of sons now scattered through the 
earth, who are thy spiritual kindred, and 
each one, by constant service to that in- 
ward law, is weaving the sublime pro- 
portions of a true monarch’s soul— 
beauty and strength, the riches of spot- 
less memory, the eloquence of truth, the 
wisdom got by searching of a clear loving 
eye that seeth as God seeth.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


NUGGETS 


The test of greatness is the way one 
meets the eternal every day. 


The truths a man carries about with 
him are the tools with which he is to do 
his work.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Happiness is the feeling we experience 
when we are too busy to be miserable. 


Get your happiness out of your work 
or you will never know what real hap- 
piness is.—Elbert Hubbard, 


Life is never art until through duty it | 


passes to delight.—Henry Cope. 


Nothing arbitrary, nothing artificial, 
can endure.—Emerson. 


To live happily is an inward power of 
the soul.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Service brings to man happiness that 
rises above comfort or discomfort, hap- 
piness that triumphs over physical pain, 
happiness that is the food of the soul. — 
William Allen White. 


Suffering becomes beautiful when any- 
one bears great calamities with cheerful- 
ness, not through insensibility, but 
through greatness of mind.—Aristotle. 


Life is mostly froth and bubble: 
Two things stand like stone: 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
Selected. 





Stead- | 
fastly serve that low whisper thou hast | 





69 


Tooth Truths for Teachers 


The Pn phe, Let 





AILY tooth brush drills in the classroom lose half 

of their force unless each child is urged to use 
regularly night and morning a tooth brush so designed 
and constructed that it will reach every part of every 
tooth. Such is the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush with its 
curved handle that makes it possible to clean even the 
backs of the back teeth, and its tufted bristles that reach 
in between and all around the teeth. 


Teach the children to start brushing at the back of 
the mouth. A rotary motion should be used as the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic is slowly worked forward. This motion 
permits the tufted bristles to reach between the teeth and 
thoroughly cleanse the mouth. 


The teacher who thus gives each child the proper 
start in oral hygiene helps that child to retain his teeth 
sound and whole throughout life. 


Teachers obtain a good deal of helpful information 
from our free book, “Tooth Truths.” Write for it today. 


py i 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays”’ 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 





























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
| Eleven Fables from A<sop 
*28 More Fables from Aisop 
*29 Indian Myths—ZBush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—J/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 





It’s a pleasure for both the teach- 
er and pupils to occasionally get 
away from the daily grind of study 
and recitations and turn to the In- 
structor Literature Series. It’s 
not only enjoyable but profitable 
as well. 











History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Terin Primer—Maguive 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zzaylo» 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aerte) 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—J/ayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—//ali/jax 
*41 Story of Wool—AMayne 
*;:2 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Re7zter 
*204 Boylood of Lincoln—ezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 
*220 Story ofthe Christ Child 
2 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Sm7//: 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smzth 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguirve 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smiih 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*36 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*17 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
#48 Nature Myths—JAfeicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JSest 
*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
“146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, II—etter 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Sicgfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—JfcCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*st Story of Flax—J/layne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Teaand 
the Teacup : 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartilI. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of ihe 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Zezier 
*7 Story Of Longfellow—McCabe 





*2t Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Fainous raed Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
"54 Story of Columbus—A/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—M/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*so Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*6oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—JcFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCadbe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes, 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—fFaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—J//alifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—rown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mcfe 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
Story of De Soto—//alfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—J/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—faprzs 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*91 Story of Eugene Field—McCadbe 
"198 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kinesley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 

trom Many Lands— 


Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Srown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Rezler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Dention 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*8o Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—/anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—McCade 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AfcCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—BSaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


*312 Legends 





You can correlate your reading 
lessons with practically every sub- 
op from Agriculture to Zoology 

y using the Instructor Literature 
Series and it is the only series of 
books that will permit your doing 
this at a nominal expense. 











274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 


*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 


Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*10o8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Dafi'ydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Lush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of che North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins; etc.)—J/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
“298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography “a 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-—-Bush 


“115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 82 or more pages}; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*246 What I Saw om Feehe-Leims 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumbd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Lush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grzfis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 


coc 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Der? 
511 Story of Illinois—Smz/ 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eudbank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinney 
523 Story of Missouri—frerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*s4o Story of Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*1r Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*t1g Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 


and 





The most backward pupils will 
take greater interest in their 
school work and wi:l learn more 
readily if they are allowed to sup- 
plement their other studies by 
reading the books of the Instructor 
Literature Series. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pyrpmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others ; 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Jiztlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





SS 


It is 


123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on george 2 We are 
° 


Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 


124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 


125 Selections from The Merchant 


of Venice 


*147 Story of King pier. as told 


by Tennyson—Halloc 


*149 Man Without a Country, The 


—Hale + 


*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 


*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 


196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 


213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel, 

214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—J/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—FfFaxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
Con 


ond.) 
*242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Wlson 
EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—TZennyson ¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Czesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 IIoratius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—foe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byvron ¢ 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
’ 156 Edgar Allan Poe — 7 gota 
and selected poems—Lin 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — ‘iain 
and selected poems—Lin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * . 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—faxon 





There’s a wold of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap”—they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I , 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) Webster ‘ 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 





*Limp Cloth Binding 





The titles indicated 
by an asterisk (*) 
aresupplied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 








Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the un 
factory they may be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
Gerstending that if they arenot found satis- 








PUBLISHED | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. ) oRDER FROM MOST 


JOINTLY BY |HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ) CONVENIENT 


POINT 





Books at 6 Cents Each] 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 
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Excelsior 
| Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


THs series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools. They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, | Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book, When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 






Literature Series, 

1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
jutroduction and notes ...... Pirepeviscncxeensas 10c 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
[ntroductiON, NOLES... ccccccccccccsccccccccccccce 10c¢ 


Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10ce 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines1O0e 
1 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 
notes and Outlines... ....6 eoeces coccccce-coe --10¢ 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 10c 
Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introduction, 
MOUS, CULLIMES, . cccccseccee eS ae 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls, <A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, With explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, Written and oral work, selected poems, 10c 
9 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 
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plete With MOLES ......cccrsccecsecesecesecccees 10¢ 
ses 1 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens, Complete 
with notes........ heise: coe cccccceceh OS 
ses % Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people..... vocescesesh OO 
rch % Some Water Birds, Inez N. Mclee. Descrip- 
tionand stories, Fourth to sixth grades..... ic 
rch 7 Hiawatha. Longtellow. Introduction, notes 
oe aud vocabulary......... Reeweneene aciscacee 
; 29 Milton’s Minor Poems, (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
wo roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
s Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
tt) cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
ns, Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study ; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 

— 
) 81 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
Inn of Arthur, Gareth and Lyuunette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
d Lauron Hooper, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
e ) ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
on- notes and questions tor study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOCAabUIALY........e..eeeeeeee 15e 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcom ments and bibliography, making it the 
son most complete edition published for class study. 
in Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C,. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.............-20c 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....35¢ 
+ 3 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 


ns? graphicalsketch, the reign and Character of James 
V from *Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 


“e vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
‘l A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
ms Dansville, N. Y...... praeshscsseraeseeess soceee -15e 
37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 

This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 

ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 

a POINL....000 coccccece 60s 00c0ereseerees Seereseenes 15¢ 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 

her With introduction and notes by Kdward A, Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classie, cover- 

ing most of the essays used in school work, and 

a— including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages........ssseees ere tc 

- 41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
ef tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 

Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 

her tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
MONGOL RUIN cscs c00s000scesnecesevecess v0 sooeeee LOC 

- 43 Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
hotes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell,Ph.D., 

s— BL. Dy UNTOPM With INO. dlis.ccsccseccccscece 1l5e 
4 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare, With in- 

hy troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 41 15¢ 

ess 4 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 

rae | dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
tth Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Va. 
phy | Uniform with No. 41...... ONG80K600seseseeeness 15ce 
| 59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) With introduction and 

im | notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The selections, 
| eight in number,cover the required reading in 

= @ most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
| the Descentintothe Maelstrom, 176 pages...15¢ 

ok 61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 


| tionalStories. Edited, with introduction and 
| notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B............10¢e 
ej | 8% Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
I= practically entire the eo ges addresses from 
’ | these famous debates, Edited, with introduction 
i | and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
y President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
y be a valuable book for school use, and for students 

| OLNIBDONY s seb hGsvevessacsetde) scedsenseusenserccee 

The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
‘ott erett Hale, With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 








KR 


ra State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........10¢ 
8 Democracy and the War. Edited with intro- 

ab duction and notes by Samuel H, Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 

of “Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
in- First and Second “War Messages,” “Program of 


the World’s Peace” (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
d. included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 


f Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
- lish, History, and Civics,and for Supplementary 
" Beating in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 

PEC COVETE, BUR BAGOR...cicccocceecccccecccsoccs OS 
T Published Jointly By 





F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Hal & McCreary, 43450. Wabash Ave, Chicago, TL. 


Order from Most Gonvenient Point 


















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Kindly tell us through “‘Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans’’ how the District of Columbia (that 
is, the land) was obtained.—Subscriber, Montrose, 
South Dakota, 

The District of Columbia was estab- 
lished as the seat of government of the 
United States under authority of Acts of 
Congress approved by President Wash- 
ington, July 16, 1790 and March 8, 1791. 
It originally consisted of 69% square 
miles ceded by Maryland, and 3034 square 
miles ceded by Virginia; but in 1846, the 
latter portion was re-ceded to Virginia 
on petition of the inhabitants, by vote 
of 763 to 222. The District was then re- 
duced in size from 100 square miles to 
69%, the part ceded by Maryland, which 
is the present area. 

What is the best way for a novice to get her work 
before the public? I should like to know whatsteps 
to take, and where to write. Is ita good idea to an- 
swer these “‘ads.’’ for short stories wanted? Please 
give addresses of reliable places of this sort where 
Imay write for information or send my work. I 
write poems and short stories, the poems mostly 
adapted tosong. Would it be wrong to useanother’s 
scheme of rhyming, form, or sentence structure, etc., 
as long as you have your master idea ?7—Miss B. S., 
Indiana, 

The reply to a similar inquiry in ‘‘ An- 
swers to Queries’’ in September, 1919, 
will partly answer these questions. It 
would be ‘‘a good idea’’ to submit a 
story, or stories, to those magazines 
that advertise for them. All standard 
publishers are ‘‘reliable places’’ to apply 
to for information or to send work to. 
Whether they accept it or not depends on 
conditions, mainly the work itself. A 
**novice in writing’’ may ‘‘get before 
the public’’ through contributions to the 
local papers, of town or county. Though 
no payment may be expected, this gives 
one practice, and tests the value of the 
work to the public. The established 
forms of meter, rhyme, and stanza are 
open to all writers of verse, but in ‘‘sen- 
tence structure’’ as well as words, one 
should be careful not to become a copyist. 

A balloon will remain in air as long as its own 
weight and that of the gas it contains is less than 
the weight of the airdisplaced, Air weighs 31 grains 
percu.in, How many cubic feet of gas are re- 
quired to support a balloon weighing 1674 lbs., if the 
gas used is 4 as heavy asair ?—A Subscriber, Meta- 
mora, Ohio. 

In 100 cu. in. of air are 31 grains; in 
1728 cu. in. or 1 cubic foot are 17.28x31= 
535.68 grains. Balloon weighs 1674 lbs.= 
11,718,000 grains, which, divided by 
535.68, gives 21,875, the number of cubic 
feet in weight of balloon. Amount of 
gas to support both balloon and gas must 
equal weight of air displaced. Since gas 
inside of balloon is % ot weight of air 
displaced, then weight of balloon (21,875 
cu. ft.) is % of weight of air displaced, or 
24 of entire weight of gas required. 
Hence, number of cu. ft. of gas re- 
quired is 82,812% (21,875~-?=32,812%). 

(NOTE: This solution was given several years 
ago, but it is worth repeating, as the problem is 
valuable for the principle it involves.) 


Is New Year’s Day a holiday among the Christian 
nations, the same as Christmas? Or, if not, please 
give some idea as to the nations which celebrate or 
do not celebrate this day.—Subscriber and Student. 

All nations, from Alaska and Algeria 
to Venezuela and Wales, inclusive, with 
but a few exceptions, make January lst 
a New Year’s Holiday. Bulgaria, Greece, 
Roumania, Russia, and Serbia celebrate 
January 14 (Old Style) as New Year’s 
Day, several Christmas Days being cel- 
ebrated in each case, but variously, from 
January lst or 7th, to8th and 9th. Tur- 
key celebrates Christmas and New Year's 
both in Old and in New Style of reckon- 


Year; Persia celebrates March 21 to 24. 
In China, the New Year’s Holidays are 
January 1 to 3, but the Chinese New 
Year varies from January 20 to February 
19. The New Year’s Holidays in Japan 
are January 1, 3, and 5. 


THOUSANDS CENSUS 
JOBS OPEN TO TEACHERS 


The 1920 census opens up 5000 clerical positions which 
must be filled atonce. Teachers are specially fitted 
notonly to stand well on the examinations, but to re- 
ceive quick advancement after appointment. Those in- 
terested can get a free list of positions obtainable and 
free sample questions by dropping a postal at once to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N2s9, Rochester, N. Y. Im- 
mediate action is necessary as the examinations will 








be held everywhere January 7. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ing. Peru makes no holiday of the New 
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Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
» 15c for6prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what j 

you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 

of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise f 
You can weigh exactly 

what you should t 

by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, |” (yt 

for what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too |iter 

fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. cad 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 

your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 

and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 





Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 
wait—you may forget it. I willsend you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 16 
our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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These Books are the Stepping Stones 
By Which Any Teacher Can Rise to a 


Better Position—and a Better Salary 
Their Cost to You Is Only About 3! Cents Per Day for 





6 Months—Read Our Offer and Guarantee Below 













Two 
Volumes 
Each 
9x12 
Inches 


Full 


arene: 
OOS, Ay bay ent 
FoR TEACHERS 


VOLUME 4 
, 





paintings, 


512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 






UR chief’ aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. 


The fact that 
more than 50,000 
teachers have pur- 
chased these books 
and that we hear 
nothing but words 
of praise for them, 
proves beyond a 
doubt that our aim 
has been achieved. 


Subjects 


VOLUME | 
Arithmetic, 


Picture Study, 
Gymnastics and 
ion, Games 
VOLUME II 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, — Recitations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use. 


Illustrations 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
i selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
# of plates in colors, 


J Size, Binding, Etc. 


Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


More than 500 en- 
gravings inter- 


Practical 
Methods, 


of two volumes, each 9x12inches, There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 





PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
“ Z Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.50 payable $1.50 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months, Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $6.00, Use order blank below. 


The Special Price 


The ab binati: rices are based upon the $2.00 per 
res” IMP’ ORTANT. yeor for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, which becomes effective January 
tf you order before January ist you will be entitled to the old rates 6.15 in instaliments 

di i case use order blank on page 58 of December number. 


is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 


1, 1920. 
($1.15 with order) or $5.65 cash, an 


The Price of the Books 


in tha 


the next succeeding four months. 


allowed ‘for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below. 


new rate of 


discount of 50 cents is 











F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date. ..socceceesl9.eee 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year, I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
Bw I am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 

C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $6.00. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered inéic2*e by a check mark (x) 


in one of the squares below 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 


im Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding four months, making a total of $5.00. 


g I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $4.50. 











| GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| WHEN ARC LIGHTS WERE FIRST USED 


Teacher—Can you tell me the kind of 
illumination they had on the ark? 
Willie—Arc lights. 


HARD ON SHAKESPEARE 


Mother —‘‘Johnny, stop using such 
dreadful language! 

Johnny — Well, mother, 
uses it. 

Mother—Then don’t play with him; 
he’s no fit companion for you. 


GOOD REASON 


The baby of the family was showing 
a group of admiring relatives how high 
he could kick. As he always used his 
right foot, one of the aunties asked him: 

**Can’t you kick with your other foot?”’ 

‘*Course not,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I’ve 
got to stand on that one.”’ 


DIRECT INFORMATION 


In a small viilage in Ireland the moth- 
er of a soldier met the village priest, 
who asked her if she had had bad news. 
‘*Sure, Ihave,’’ she said. ‘‘Pat has been 
killed.’’ ‘‘Oh I am very sorry,’’ said 
the priest. ‘‘Did you receive word from 
the war office?’’ ‘‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘I re- 
ceived word from himself.’’ ‘The priest 
looked perplexed, and said, ‘‘ But how is 
that?’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ she said, ‘‘here is the 
letter; read it for yourself.’’ The letter 
said, ‘‘Dear Mother—I am now in the 
Holy Land.’’ 


MATHEMATICS UP TO DATE 


An editor, who was asked by his son 
to help with some of the problems as- 
signed as night work, says he can’t see 
how a boy is going to learn anything 
when his teacher sends him home with 
such problems as the following: ‘‘If it 
takes a four-months-old woodpecker with 
a rubber bill nine months and thirteen 
days to peck a hole through a cypress 
log that is large enough to make 117 
shingles, and takes 165 shingles to make 
a bundle worth ninety-three cents, how 
long will it take a cross-eyed grasshopper 
with a cork leg to kick all the seeds out 
of a dill pickle?’’ 


SISTER ON THE WARPATH 


Little Tommy, at the ‘‘movies,’’ saw 
a tribe of Indians painting their faces 
= asked his mother the signification of 
this. 

‘*Indians,’’ his mother answered, ‘‘al- 
ways paint their faces before going on 
the warpath—before scalping and tom- 
ahawking and murdering.’’ 

The next evening after dinner, as the 
mother entertained in the parlor her 
daughter’s young man, Tommy rushed 
downstairs, wide-eyed with fright. 

‘*Come on, mother!’’ hecried. ‘‘Let’s 
get out of this, quick! Sister is going on 
the warpath!’’ 


SANDY WILL ALWAYS TAKE HIS DOG TO 
MARKET WITH HIM 


President Wilson, speaking once in 
Brooklyn, illustrated a point with an 
anecdote of two Scotchmen. One was 
a marketman, the other a purchaser who 
came with his dog to the market to buy 
a fish. Sandy’s dog, nosing about in the 
baskets, came upon a catch of live lob- 
sters. Soon one of the lobsters had a 
hold on the dog’s tail, and Sandy and the 
marketman watched the two disappear 
together down the street toward home. 
“‘Sandy,”? cried the marketman, 
‘*Whustle to your dog, mon! Whustle.’’ 
‘‘Nay, nay,’’ answered Sandy, com- 
fortably ‘‘I'll not. You whustle to your 
lobster. ’” 


WHEN A 


Shakespeare 


“‘DASH’’ IS BETTER THAN A 
PERIOD 


A high school girl said to her father 
the other night: 

‘*Daddy, I’ve got a sentence here I’d 
like you to punctuate. You know some- 
thing about punctuation, don’t you?’’ 

‘*A little,’’ said her cautious parent, 
- he took the slip of paper she handed 

im. 

This is what he read: 

‘*A five dollar bill flew around the 
corner. ”’ 

He studied it carefully. 

‘*Well,’’ he finally said, ‘‘I simply put 
a period after it, like this.’’ 

‘IT wouldn’t,’’ said the high-school 
girl; ‘‘I’d make a dash after it!’’ 
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“How! 


Did It’ 


Here is a book that will delight and in. 
terest you from the very moment that 
you openit. It is literally packed with 
helpful plans and suggestions gleaned 
frem the schoolroom experiences of hun- 
dreds of teachers. 


Why “How I Did It” Was 
Published 


TEACHERS: How many times in the course 
of your schoolroom experience have you found your. 
self confronted with a situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, or how many times have 
you wished that you might be shown the easiest, 
quickest and most effective way of doing some par. 
ticular thing ? 

Have you not felt on such occasions that you would 
like to talk with other teachers in regard to these 

little problems and diffi. 
ejce: culties and find out how 
+ ~-] they succeeded in over. 
coming them? 

Our real object in the 
publication of “How | 
Did It” is to make it 
possible for you to do 

is. 

For twenty years teach- 
ers of city, village and 
rural] schools have sent to 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the exig- 





rs, “How 
f 1pid it.» 


q 











ency of the moment. 
Per wo These have been pub- 
Postpai lished in the journal ev- 


ery month under the 


head “‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in 
the magazine. 

Because of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail 
themselves of more of the helps which they had 
found in the ‘“Help-One-Another” department, we 
finally concluded to publish “‘How I Did It,” a_ book 
containing the most helpful of all the material that 
has appeared in this department, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em: 
bracing every branch of school work, Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
a way which proved highly satisfactory in her school 
and which she submitted for publication in the“Help- 
One-Another Club” of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans in order that other teachers might receive 
the benefit of her experience, 


Even the most 
sanguine teacher 
who orders this 
book will be sur- 
prised when she ex- 
aminesit. She will 
find a greater 
wealth of material 
than ever before 
was contained in a 





| _ The contents of “How I 

| DidIt” are arranged under 

| various subdivisions which 

_ are given below, together 

with the number of topics 
treated in each. 

AMES oF 

TOPICS TREAT 
School Management... 60 














volume of its size Arithmetic -.... 2 : 
and price. The 26 | 
helps and devices 48 
in ‘Spelling’ alone 32 
— forty-eight of 9 
them—are well 42 | 
worth the price of 26 
the book, " 30 
a ~ 3 v.92 || Decoration and Art... 
Pe a wg — = Nature Study and 3 
solve the thousand Agriculture 10 
and one little prob- Manual Training.....---- 8 
lems which are con- Music 20 
stantly arising in GAO o-ccerereesccccesesesee0 . 37 
the schoolroom, It ]} Seat Work... 152 


will make your 
work easier and at 
the same time en- ~ 
able you to obtain A 
better results. You need this book and the cost is 
so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 

“How I Did It” contains 320 pages printed in clear, 
readable type on a good grade of paper. It is bound 
in limp cloth covers and is as well made in every re 
spect as books which are sold at much higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say ‘‘guaranteed”’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with it after you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money 
immediately, Can any guarantee be broader of 
fairer than that? 


Price 50 CENTS 
PER Copy, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $2.40 
t2"The above combination price is based upon the 
new rate of $2.00 per year for Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans which becomes effective on January 
1, 1920, If your order is mailed before January Ist 
you will be entitled to the old combination rate 
$1.90. See notice on page 54. 


For Other Combinations See Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Schoolroom Holidays. 64 
Miscell 47 








Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Victrola in Americanization 


' Salute to the Flag 
“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


Never before has there been so great a need for national unity in calm, sane, unswerving loyalty. 
It is time to awaken our adopted brothers from other lands to a consciousness of that unity, to a 
realization of the responsibilities of their American citizenship! Evoke that realization through 
MUSIC,—the one common ground of understanding of all peoples. 


These new citizens come richly endowed with a love of their native music and dances. USE 
that love to attune them to their new life. THROUGH it, by comparison and analogy, bring them 
to an appreciation of American ideals as expressed in our music of national sentiment and patriotic 
appeal, and thus pave the way for an understanding and love of and pride in all things American. 
Reach their children, the citizens of to-morrow, while in 


school through the VICTROLA. 


Washington’s Birthday February offers three occasions of great patriotic interest: 
with the Victrola LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, No. 6 ; DAY, NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 


Program Let the Victrola help you celebrate 


From an Indian Lodge (Band) —_17035 ° 
Sudtiy Low, Street Charice these events in the school room 


Steal Away (Negro Spirituals) }x7850 
Declaration of Independence 35291 
Minuet—Don Juan 17087 Lincoln’s Birthday 
Danced in Colonial costumes : . 
Story of ‘Hail Columbia” men etibeeraea 
Hail Columbia (President’s March) 16137 ASHLAND SCHOOL 
Ree tig American \35 dns Program 
America the Beautiful (Band) 1 ’ Patriotic Medley March (Band) 35657 
Speed the Republic (Band) st a My Old Kentucky Home (Band) 
Sung by the audience Battle Hymn of the Republic p20 
Washington’s Farewell Address 17371 (Band) Sung by the audience 
Virginia Reel (Folk Dance) 18552 Recitation: ‘“‘Lincoln the Great 


) 
National Emblem March (Bend) 17957 Commoner” 3 
I Want to be Ready | 

j 


Get on Board (Negro Spirituals) 
During the National Week of Arkansas Traveller (Folk Dance) 18331 
Song, link the “Community Sings” Darling Nellie Gray 64729 ° 
in school and home with the many Battle Cry of Freedom (Revised Is 82 

. ail . Version) 75 
splendid songs of patriotism listed 


f “Gettysburg Address” 35377 
the Victor Record Catalog. Old Dan Tucker (Folk Dance) 18490 


Lincoln Centennial March (Band) 16299 
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For further information, see any Victor dealer, 
or write to 


oo a 1s ort 


Educational Department especially manufactured 
for School use 


. . : ; When the Victrola is not in use 
Victor j alking Machine Co. the horn can be placed under the 
; in 


strument safe and secure from 


IRENTIFIES. ALL PRO danger, and the cabinet can be 


\\VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Coy - locked to protect it from dust and 
ei, Cannke Wo ae en, . Se promiscuous use by irresponsible 


people. 
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Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
ing successful work furnishedfree on application. 
OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
being omitted. pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
; NG = i ’ ; ; Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
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our list forthe following month 3 thus the renewal of | ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
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Prof. M. V. O’Shea—Editorial Contributor 
HE Editorial Contribution on page 20 of this issue and the an- 
nouncement in connection therewith that it is to be a regular 
monthly feature will be of great interest to our readers, Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea, who thus becomes connected with Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans as editorial contributor, is one of the best 
known educators of the country. He is Professor of ‘Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, and in addition to his important work there 





he is widely known through his books and writings on educational 

and allied subjects, and through his addresses before numerous 

teacher gatherings. He has made an intensive study of educational | 
subjects and no one is better qualified to write on their various phases. | 
We are glad to announce his connection with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, and his messages will be welcomed and highly ap- 
preciated by our readers each month. | 
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Forecast of Our March Issue 


LTHOUGH we write this forecast in the midst of a heavy Jan. 
A uary snowstorm, and with the most wintry outlook possible 
from our editorial windows, we are compelled to feel the spirit 

The season will have 
full recognition in the Entertainment pages, of course, including 
Spring pageant and a Spring play, and Arbor Day and Bird Day ex. 


of Spring in our outlook for the March number. 


ercises and recitations. Lewis S. Mills, of Connecticut, who has be. 
fore given several of his practical articles in our pages, will tell the 
story of ‘‘One-Eighth of an Acre of Potatoes.”? ‘Johnny Appleseed 
—Tree-Planter,’’ by Carl Holliday, Dean and Professor of English 
in Toledo University, will be an interesting and seasonable sketch of 
aquaintfigure. Pauline B. Williamson, Supervisor of Primary Grades 
in the Richmond, Va., schools, shows the development of a project in 
‘How One Grade Celebrated Bird Day.’’ ‘‘Pottery Any Country 
School Can Make,’’ by R. Horace Jenkins, Humboldt State Normal 
School, California, is a second article on the subject, the first having 
appeared last November. ‘‘The House That Jack (and Others) Built”? 
is a project in motivation, by William D. Stratton, of Montana. The 
health article by Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie and Florence Keith. 
Hyde will be on ‘‘Discipline and Health.’”’? Susie M. Best, Story 
Teller for the Cincinnati schools, contributes a delightful fable under 
the title, “The Witnesses.” Landseer’s ‘‘Shdeing the Bay Mare,” 
beloved of all children, will be the Picture Study, “‘Alice in Wonder. 
land’’ the subject of the double page poster, ‘“‘Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?’’ of the Mother Goose page, and a Zebra will 
be presented as the jointed toy. 





Important Notice 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of April for the May 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 8c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 


New Schedule of Prices © , 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of paper, printing and bind- 
ing, we have been obliged, in common with other publishers, to 
advance the prices of a number of our books. These advances, as 
will be noted, are slight and are only such as are made necessary by 
existing conditions. 

The new prices of the books, both singly and in combination, are 
given in the schedule below. 


Prices and Combination Offers 














Citizens and Their Flags (Price 60 cts. postpaid) may be ordered with any of | ; 
For description of these books see page 72. J 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one yeat..............cs.ccseeesceeeeeeeececeeceeeens $2.00) § 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..................00c00ceceeeeeeeees «100 | Be 
‘How I Did It’’ (See description on Page 74) ...........:0:-sssccececccessesenseserene 60 | $8 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ................:.cceeeeees 2.75 4 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It” ..............0.000.00. 2.50 ay 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 3.25 | &§ 
The Pathfinder and ‘How I Did It??........scssssscssesssesssesecssessecssecsessseesseees 1.50 | §° 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., SOMPEMMAMAND Sooo iric on as cacnay au cana antennae eeeoee es aeet eee eee 1.50 | 3 : 
Seeley’s Question Booky postpaid ................cccccecccceccceeceeeeceeecseeceseecenecens 1.25 | 8a 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid............... pinning 1.25 | 3? 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It??........cccccceecccsececesscasscscecsesesceeeseees 2.00 | 55 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 sf 
Every Day Plans, o, $£c'sy's Question Book = = and ‘‘How I Did It’? ................... 3.00 te 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 + $3 
Every Day Plans, 7eo9't2;3,question Book = and ‘‘How I Did It’?’..................... 4.00 gt 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book................0... 0.02.00 2.25 5s 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.75 | 23 
The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 gf 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either Seeley’s Question Book 3.00 32 
a... (¢ 646 Ether Seoteyis Quest. 8; & “How I Did It”? 3.50 | &8 
* 2y A S$  S8 Pivery DAY Plane ...:...056<ceseccscssssrseces 3.20 33 
‘bi sis ee Ph eee ee je ‘« and ‘‘HowI Did It’’ 3.70 os 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 <3 
ig sr aire) Ti a i a iad ak 2.20 | _ 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (Price 60 cts. postpaid) or Little ci 
¥ 


the above for 50 cents additional. 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@E 
Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 


The Pathfinder success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 


events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. Jn this paper all the important 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 





news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is alsoa vast amount of general informe- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. Ifyou want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, © 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Educational Booklets 
for Supplementary Study 





Valuable Aids in Teaching Agriculture 





The Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has prepared_nearly 
100 different booklets on various subjects including: 


Pigs 

Livestock 

The Fly 

Soil 

: RT | 
A 

B UN Cri 

SHEEP 


ON EVERY ;. 


Crops 
Sanitation 


The Garden 
Poultry 





material. The 


are in earnest 








pe : 
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| to supply you 
Yas you wish. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


your work more effective. 
no desire to make money out of this 


was not organized to make sales. 
we do want to work with people who 


Insects 
Dairying 
The Silo 
Birds 


Our scle object is to help you make 


We have 


Extension Department 
But 


; who really want to 


do something worth while. 


If you have a plan—-if you know how 
you are going to use the booklets 
after you get them-—we will be glad 


with as much material 


FREE—Except Postage and Cost of Printing 
Write today for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions. 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 








Canning and Drying 
Better Rural Schools 
Home Conveniences 
And other subjects. 


Harvester Building, Chicago 




















HOW TE 


VITALIZE 


THE TEACHING AF” 


AGRICULTURE 


aN TH 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


ROTATE THE SUBIECTS 
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PULLERS LLL 
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Which Government 


Position Do You Want? 










Custom House \ sick leave with pay. Civil Service 


{ ] — a_i 





CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 





After-war ‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 

with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 






Dr. Esenwein 







makes your position permanent— 






































es . ‘ P . ‘ “i 
b @ Stenographer-Typist ', Rene! mark in str oppo: 


. ‘ ry : 
i j “‘pull,’? no politics. a staff of literary experts. 
mmigration \ °° y experts, — 
Bh cli | g SEceyel Think of your future—if hard ul Frank, honest, helpful advice. 
« times should come! They do 
« Internal Revenue \ not affect Government Civil ‘ 
~m , Service employment. We'll 1] 
« Post-office Clerk ‘ Ades epee quickly for by completing her first course. 
~~ . appointment by individual iu 
Fi "7 1 mail instruction, and a 
a City Letter Carrier _* GUARANTEE you a posi- Mt photoplay —e alone. 
* . \ tion or money back. 1 There is no other in: 
a Rural Mail Carrier \ Which will be your after- i" 


war ‘‘service star’? Puta 








faculties of higher 








* Positions for Womea 


\ prefer, and mail the Cou- 
\ pon TODAY. Or simply 
* send name and address 





x Railway Mail Service which fully describes 


on a postal card, asking pub 
‘ for free Book wie | jad Writer's Monthly, 


the literary market. 
Manuscript criticism s 











Name 


\, and lists the different 
\ Civil Service positions 
\ and examinations. 











Address 









HN Washington Civil 
« Service School 














“\ 1088 Marden Bldg. 
\, Washington, D.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1897 














} Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, u 


| for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
) Literary Department. 


they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The’ 


1 150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Pu 


isl Che Home Correspondence School 
i Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. 
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and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 










Courses in Short-Story Writ 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- {jj 
ally by Dr, J. Berg Esenwein, 














Constructive criticism. 
Real teaching. 







Another, a busy wife 







stitution or agency doing so much 
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REVISED MAP OF EUROPE 
| om 
SBOUNDARIES. 91.70 Postpaid 
|This map is 40x58 inches in size, lithographed in | 
colors, has cloth back and is mounted on rollers, | 





SET QRRIAGE PREPAID = 916.50 


Maps are 40x 
58 inches, 
} lithographed 
| in colors, 
| cloth backed, 
| on spring 
4 rollersinOak 
Case asillus- | 
trated. Set! 
- consists of 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe (with new boundaries) Asia, Africa, 
| Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, 
' 


A. B. C. READING CHARTS $6.00 
POSTPAID PER SET UU, 
| Set consists of 40 pages 30x40 Se ae 


inches in size, Price is com- | --- rs 
Zo an } 
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An Emblem of Victory 


We have before had something to say 
to our readers in regard to the beautify] 
Emblem of Victory which is here illus- 
trated and which has been placed in 





thousands of schools. We are calling 
particular attention to it at this time as 
we have word from the Greenfield Art 
Association, who are the originators and 
sole producers of this Emblem, that the 
announcement which appears on page 9 
of this issue will positively be the last 
time they can afford to make their re- 
markable offer to send one of their beau- 
tiful Emblems with its sixteen inter- 
changeable War Hero Pictures, to any 
American School without cost. 

The offer is certainly one of the most 
liberal in its terms, and as the time is 
short in which it may be availed of, every 
teacher who has not already taken ad- 
vantage of it, should act at once. 

The above illustration, and even the 
fuller description given of the Emblem 
in our advertising pages, cannot convey 
an idea of its beauty, and its attractive- 
ness and value in the schoolroom. The 
entire Emblem is four feet high and is 
beautifully produced in brilliant colors. 
The various portraits are framed in a 
shield finished in the national colors. 
This shield is surmounted by a gilded 
American eagle, and over all wave the 
silken folds of the Stars and Stripes 
flanked by the flags of our Allies in the 
world war. Sixteen large portraits of 
war heroes are furnished, together with 
those of Washington and Lincoln, those 
American heroes of all time, and these 
ean be placed in the frame as occasion 
may determine. Washington's and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays occur in February, and 
are observed in most schools. This makes 
this a particularly happy month for the 
schools which possess this Emblem, but 
it is asource of pleasure and inspiration 
all the year around. Among the portraits 
are those of President Wilson, Gen. 
Pershing, Admiral Sims; Gens. Foch, 
Haig and Joffre, Kings Albert of Bel- 
gium, George of England and Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. 

There is no question as to the beauty 
and desirability of this Emblem in every 
school. The method of distribution 
makes it easy to possess, but time in 
which it can be done is short. From 
our knowledge, we can endorse the Green- 
field Art Association and their offer. 


Almira M. Winchester, for the past six 
years a specialist in kindergarten educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and formerly a prominent of- 
cial of the International Kindergarten 
Union, died suddenly at Washington, D. 
C., December 18. Miss Winchester was 
a native of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. She entered the United States 
Government service from New York, 
where she had been educational director 
of the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Prior to that she had been director 
of kindergartens and head of kindergar- 
ten training schools in Fort Worth, Texas, 
and elsewhere. She was the author of 
numerous bulletins and reports issued by 
the Government on kindergarten educa- 
tion, and at the time of her death was 
engaged in extensive kindergarten or 
ganization work. 








You will find General Pershing, Foch, Haig, 
Joffre, and 12 other great War Heroes on page 9 of 
this magazine, 
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You Can Help! 


Through the years since Gold 
Medal Crayons were first launched, 
your interest and support have 
been essential to the success of 
the line. 





No one appreciates more than 
we the good will you have shown 
and no one has put forth greater 
effort to really justify this con- 
fidence. During the past few 
months, however, unusual condi- 
tions in both labor and material 
markets have made it difficult for 
us to keep many dealers supplied 
at all times. 


For this reason we are asking 
our friends to place orders with 
their dealer for an advance sup- 
ply, in order that he can anticipate 
his own requirements. 


By doing this, you will be as- 
sured of better service. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St.,” New York City 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


” Americanization in the Schools 


Miss Etta V. Leighton, Civie Secre- 
tary of the National Security League, 
has instituted an ‘‘ Americanization Ad- 
visory Service’’ to supply information 
and ‘suggestions to teachers, women’s 
clubs, civic societies, etc., for use in 
combating un-American radical doc- 
trine. The ‘‘Service’’ is being rapidly 
extended into every state in the Union. 
Through it, the League is in touch with 
teachers and their problems in all parts 
of the country. « 

As another step in its nation-wide edu- 
cational propaganda of Americanism to 
counteract the doctrines of disorganiza- 
tion and destruction, the League has en- 
listed the heads of all Teachers’ Normal 
Schools in twenty-two states for active 
work against radicalism. This effort is 
based on the idea that the school-teach- 
ers of the country, while intensely pa- 
triotic, are largely unqualified to answer 
the insidious arguments of present-day 
radicals. The League has found this 
contention supported by many of the 
leading educators of the country and is 
exerting everv effort to overcome this 
condition. 

The Normal School heads and teachers 
whose co-operation has already been se- 
cured by the League, representing the 
leading institutions for the training of 
school-teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try, have promised to create special 
courses for the instruction of their teach- 
ers in sound pro-American arguments. 
Continuing with the Normal Schools in 
the states already covered, the League 
hopes to be able to obtain similar action 
in every teachers’ training school in 
every state in the Union. 


Educators and school heads of Pennsy]- 
vania have called upon the Department 
of Public Instruction of the state to pro- 
vide for the teaching of thrift as a part 
of the required state course of study for 
schools. This action was taken at the 
Educational Congress recently held at 
Harrisburg under the auspices of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 








Decorate Your Schoolr. 


| Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. Size 
| 22x28 inches. Priceeach (unframed), 60 cents ; two for 
| $1.00; three for $1.50, postpaid. 


| Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black 
enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and securely packed 
for shipment, each $3.00 ; any two $5.75 ; any three $8.50; 
express extra. 


| Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 


| well. A series “of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at mod- 
| erate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; The Angelus 
| (Millet), “‘Can’t You Talk ?”? (Holmes), Baby Stuart (VanDyck), Close 
| of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve 
| Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington 


on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 


Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), 
Sistene Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 


Size 22 x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.00; any 
two, $1.90; any five, $4.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.60; 
any two, $3.00; any five, $7.25, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames 
to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and 
ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each $3.55; any two 


$6.85 ; any three, $10.15; any four, $13.45; any five, $16.75; 
express extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 35 cents to 
cost ofeach.) Catalog mailed free, 


Special Day Books for February 


Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular 
folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. 
Per copy, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00 postpaid. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments, By Joseph C. Sindelar. Price, 35 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour. Scenes, easy. Price, 25 cents. 

Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and ‘Schools, mailed free upon re- 
quest. Every teacher should have acopy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


| BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 
| Dept. 11 B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 








160 pages. 



































V-2—A large assortment of designs. Cut out 


and arranged to stand alone. 1)4c each. 





V-3—Neatly decorated hearts. Specify second 
choice if you order this number as our supply is 
limited. If you wish to pay the same price and 
the number has run out we will guarantee to 
make a satisfactory substitution, if you request, 
Price 2c each. 
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V-5 
V-5—Large cut out valentines, several designs, 


made to sell for five cents. Our special price this 
Season 4c each, any quantity. 
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VALENTINES! 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the interest and 
The wise teacher knows it is an investment that will pay big dividends, 
Let the school elect a postmaster who will have charge of the box and let the pupils 


era of good feeling. 
Try it. 


mail their valentines to each other. 


VALENTINES! 


In selecting and advertising our valentine stock we have endeavored to present only the best 
quality goods obtainable at the price and have carefully censored each line, eliminating all lewd 
and suggestive designs with which the trade is so often exploited. If you find any which are ob- 
jectionable on this account please return them and write us fully in regard to them. We value 
our reputation too highly, either to misrepresent or send out undesirable goods. 


On all orders under $1.00 include 10c postage. 


Two Big 1920 Bargains 


No. 1—An envelope containing 36 pieces 
from which pupils may make their own 
valentines—hearts, decorations, etc., 10c 
per envelope. 


Please do not send stamps. 





No, 2—Great, big, beautiful valentines of 
heavy bristol, 6 x 9 inches, in four colors, 
Will stand alone. Regular 10c valentines 
5c each, any quantity. 








Valentine Novelties 


7078—Red hearts, one inch size, 20inanenvelope. 5 cents per envelope. 

7080—Red hearts, one and one-half inch size, 1Zinan envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 
7082—Red hearts, 3 inch size, eightin envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 

7083—Red hearts, 44 inch size, sixin envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 

7087—Red arrow and heart, four inches long, eight in envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 
7089—Red cupids, four inches long, eight in envelope. 5 cents per envelope. 


Mechanical Novelties 


No. 8—Cut-out mechanical valentine novelties done in four colors, all juvenile subjects, 10 clever 
designs, each calculated to please the heart of any child, eachin envelope. Only 5 cents. 
_ No. 9—More thana valentine, a real toy, these double mechanical cut-out cards are among the most 
ingenious devices ever offered. Made of extra heavy board, finished and printed by best American 
printers, these valentines make astrong appeal toall. Eachinenvelope. Only ten cents each. 


Valentine Booklet—2080 


For those who desire a remembrance out of the ordinary, nothing nicer than this booklet can be 
found, it is about 4x5 inches, front is in steel die and in harmonizing colors and gold, edges of 
booklet are gold leaf while the inside contains an insert with a perfectly engraved verse theron. 
In art stores these books would easily sell for 10 to 15 cents each. We havea large quantity which 
= — at $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Less thana dozen 10 cents each—more thang dozen 
at dozen rates, 


No, 10—A valentine greeting booklet exquisitely done in colors with engraved cover and tied with 
red ribbon, sensible legends, desirable remembrances, 5 cents each with envelope. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Cooperstown, N. Y. 











V-1—Cut out valentines that will stand alone, 
Ic each, 








V4—This assortment includes a large number 
of designs, very unique, which will delight your 
pupils, 3c each. 


N. B. Write for complete list of Valentines and | 
Easter goods, 
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Educational Booklets 
_ for Supplementary Study 








; Valuable Aids in Teaching Agriculture 





Crops 
Sanitation 


The Garden 
| Poultry 
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Pigs 
Livestock 
The Fly 
Soil 


Agricultural Extension Department 


The Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has prepared_nearly 
100 different booklets on various subjects including: 


Insects 
Dairying 
The Silo 
Birds 


Our scle object is to help you make 
your work more effective. We have 
no desire to make money out of this 
material. The Extension Department 
was not organized to make sales. But 


we do want to work with people who 


are in earnest; who really want to 
do something worth while. 


If you have a plan—if you know how 
you are going to use the booklets 
after you get them-—we will be glad 
to supply you with as much material 
as you wish. 


FREE—Except Postage and Cost of Printing 
Write today for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions. 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Harvester Building, Chicago 


(Incorporated) 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
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Which Government 


Position Jo You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
Be, “SERVICE STAR” 


‘ 
Postmaster 
‘A 
7 Bookkeeper \ needed in all Government Depart- 
gy , * ments, More and surer pay than 
+ Gov't Clerk \ with business concerns; shorter 
ae . hours; promotions; vacations and 
. Custom House \ sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
—- , makes your position permanent— 
@ Immigration 4 no “‘pull,’” no politics, 
. a | Think of your future—if hard 
« times should come! They do 
x Internal Revenue ‘ . tt affect Government Civil 
Service employment. We'll 


. 4 Post-office Clerk ‘ prepare you quickly for 


Saar . @ppointment by individual 

1 Carrier + mail instruction, and 

x 3 City Letter _\ GUARANTI aes a posi- 

. . ‘ tion or money back. 

x Rural Mail Carrier ‘ Which will be your wl 

ae EAS \ war ‘service star’’? Puta 

a j ‘ pencil mark in star oppo- 

a Stenographer- Typist /‘ Nite the pats ooh 

\ prefer, and mail the Cou- 

.* 4 4 , : 

on TODAY. Or simply 

* Positions for Women ‘ Sead name and address 

JP Mal: ° ° : sostal card, asking 
Sm Railway Mail Service 





After-war “reconstruction”? means 
years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 































, onary 
‘ for free Book “‘HJ" 

‘ which fully describes 

\, and lists the different 
+ Civil Service positions 
\ and examinations. 











‘ 7 

Address \ Washington Civil 
« Service School 

“1083 Marden Bldg. 

Hu . Washington, D.C. 
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| raining for Authorship 
" How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop | 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 











Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- | 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
fh for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The’ 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 





























150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 





iy), Che Home Correspondence School <OE& 
Ls Dep't.48, Springfield, Mass. i 
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REVISED MAP OF EUROPE 
SSOUNDARIES. 91.75 Postpaid 
{This map is 40x58 inches in size, lithographed in | 


| colors, has cloth back and is mounted on rollers, | 
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} cloth backed, 
| on spring| 
rollersinOak | 
Case asillus- 
trated. Set! 
\* consists of 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe (with new boundaries) Asia, Africa, | 
| Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, 
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An Emblem of Victory 





thousands of schools. We are calling 
particular attention to it at this time as 
we have word from the Greenfield Art 
Association, who are the originators and 
sole producers of this Emblem, that the 
announcement which appears on page 9 
of this issue will positively be the last 
time they can afford to make their re- 
markable offer to send one of their beau- 
tiful Emblems with its sixteen inter- 
changeable War Hero Pictures, to any 
American School without cost. 

The offer is certainly one of the most 
liberal in its terms, and as the time is 
short in which it may be availed of, every 
teacher who has not already taken ad- 
vantage of it, should act at once. 

The above illustration, and even the 
fuller description given of the Emblem 
in our advertising pages, cannot convey 
an idea of its beauty, and its attractive- 
ness and value in the schoolroom. The 
entire Emblem is four feet high and is 
beautifully produced in brilliant colors. 
The various portraits are framed in a 
shield finished in the national colors. 
This shield is surmounted by a gilded 
American eagle, and over all wave the 
silken folds of the Stars and Stripes 
flanked by the flags of our Allies in the 
world war. Sixteen large portraits of 
war heroes are furnished, together with 
those of Washington and Lincoln, those 
American heroes of all time, and these 
can be placed in the frame as occasion 
may determine. Washington's and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays occur in February, and 
are observed in most schools. This makes 
this a particularly happy month for the 
schools which possess this Emblem, but 
it is asource of pleasure and inspiration 
all the year around. Among the portraits 
are those of President Wilson, Gen. 
Pershing, Admiral Sims; Gens. Foch, 
Haig and Joffre, Kings Albert of Bel- 
gium, George of England and Victor 
Emmanue! of Italy. 

There is no question as to the beauty 
and desirability of this Emblem in every 
school. The method of distribution 
makes it easy to possess, but time in 
which it can be done is short. From 
our knowledge, we can endorse the Green- 
field Art Association and their offer. 


Almira M. Winchester, for the past six 
years a specialist in kindergarten educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and formerly a prominent of- 
cial of the International Kindergarten 
Union, died suddenly at Washington, D. 
C., December 18. Miss Winchester was 
a native of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. She entered the United States 
Government service from New York, 
where she had been educational director 
of the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Prior to that she had been director 
of kindergartens and head of kindergar- 
ten training schools in Fort Worth, ‘Texas, 
and elsewhere. She was the author of 
numerous bulletins and reports issued by 
the Government on kindergarten educa- 
tion, and at the time of her death was 
engaged in extensive kindergarten Or- 
ganization work. 








You will find General Pershing, Foch, Haig, 
Joffre, and 12 other great War Heroes on page 90 
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You Can Help! 


Through the years since Gold 
Medal Crayons were first launched, 
your interest and support have 
been essential to the success of 
the line. 





No one appreciates more than 
we the good will you have shown 
and no one has put forth greater 
effort to really justify this con- 
fidence. During the past few 
months, however, unusual condi- 
tions in both labor and material 
markets have made it difficult for 
us to keep many dealers supplied 
at all times. 


For this reason we are asking 
our friends to place orders with 
their dealer for an advance sup- 
ply, in order that he can anticipate 
his own requirements. 


By doing this, you will be as- 
sured of better service. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St.," New York City 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


” Americanization in the Schools 


Miss Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secre- 
tary of the National Security League, 
has instituted an ‘‘Americanization Ad- 
visory Service’’ to supply information 
and ‘suggestions to teachers, women’s 
clubs, civie societies, etc., for use in 
combating un-American radical doc- 
trine. The ‘‘Service’’ is being rapidly 
extended into every state in the Union. 
Through it, the League is in touch with 
teachers and their problems in all parts 
of the country. « 

As another step in its nation-wide edu- 
cational propaganda of Americanism to 
counteract the doctrines of disorganiza- 
tion and destruction, the League has en- 
listed the heads of all Teachers’ Normal 
Schools in twenty-two states for active 
work against radicalism. This effort is 
based on the idea that the school-teach- 
ers of the country, while intensely pa- 
triotic, are largely unqualified to answer 
the insidious arguments of present-day 
radicals. The League has found this 
contention supported by many of the 
leading educators of the country and is 
exerting everv effort to overcome this 
condition. 

The Norma! School heads and teachers 
whose co-operation has already been se- 
cured by the League, representing the 
leading institutions for the training of 
school-teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try, have promised to create special 
courses for the instruction of their teach- 
ers in sound pro-American arguments. 
Continuing with the Normal Schools in 
the states already covered, the League 
hopes to be able to obtain similar action 
in every teachers’ training school in 
every state in the Union. 


Educators and school heads of Pennsy!- 
vania have called upon the Department 
of Publie Instruction of the state to pro- 
vide for the teaching of thrift as a part 
of the required state course of study for 
schools. This action was taken at the 
Educational Congress recently held at 
Harrisburg under the auspices of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 











Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. Size 
22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 60 cents ; two for 
$1.00; three for $1.50, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black 
enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and securely packed 
for shipment, each $3.00; any two $5.75 ; any three $8.50; 
express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
well. A series ‘of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at mod- 
erate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; The Angelus 
(Millet), ‘‘Can’t You Talk ?”’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart (VanDyck), Close 
of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve 
Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington 
on Horse (aed), The Gleaners (Millct), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 





Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Wa " 
Sistene Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 


Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price each (uniramed), $1.00; any 
two, $1.90; any five, $4.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.60; 
any two, $3.00; any five, $7.25, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames 
to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and 
ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each $3.55; any two 


$6.85 ; any three, $10.15; any four, $13.45; any five, $16.75; 
express extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 35 cents to 
cost ofeach.) Catalog mailed free. 


Special Day Books for February 








Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular 

} folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous song i8 large pages. 
| Per copy, 10 cents ; per dozen, $1.00 postpaid. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 


ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls, Time, 1 hour. Scenes, easy. Price, 25 cents. 
| Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and ‘Schools, mailed free upon re- 
quest. Every teacher should have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


| BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 
| Dept. 11 B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 



































V-2 


V-2—A large assortment of designs. Cut out 


and arranged to stand alone, 1)4c each. 





V-3—Neatly decorated hearts. Specify second 
choice if you order this number as our supply is 
limited. If you wish to pay the same price and 
the number has run out we will guarantee to 
make a satisfactory substitution, if you request. 
Price 2c each. 





V-5 


V-5—Large cut out valentines, several designs, 
made to sell for five cents. Our special price this 
Season 4c each, any quantity. 
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VALENTINES! 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the interest and 
era of good feeling. The wise teacher knows it is an investment that will pay big dividends. 
Try it. Let the school elect a postmaster who will have charge of the box and let the pupils 


mail their valentines to each other. 


In selecting and advertising our valentine stock we have endeavored to present only the best 
quality goods obtainable at the price and have carefully censored each 
and suggestive designs with which the trade is so often exploited. If you find any which are ob- 
jectionable on this account please return them and write us fully in regard to them. We value | 
our reputation too highly, either to misrepresent or send out undesirable goods. Le \ | 


On all orders under $1.00 include 10c postage. 


Two Big 1920 Bargains 


VALENTINES! 


line, eliminating all lewd 





Please do not send stamps. 
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No, 1—An envelope containing 36 pieces 
from which pupils may make their own 
valentines—hearts, decorations, etc., 10c 
per envelope. 








V-1 

No, 2—Great, big, beautiful valentines of 

heavy bristol, 6x 9 inches, in four colors, 

Will stand alone. Regular 10c valentines 
Sc each, any quantity. 


V-1—Cut out valentines that will stand alone, 
Ic each, 





Valentine Novelties 


7078—Red hearts, one inch size, 20 inan envelope. 
7080—Red hearts, one and one-half inch size, 12 inan envelope. 


7082—Red hearts, 3 inch size, eight in envelope. 
7088—Red hearts, 4!4 inch size, six in envelope. 


Mechanical Novelties 


No. 8—Cut-out mechanical valentine novelties done in four colors, all juvenile subjects, 10 clever 
designs, each calculated to please the heart of any child, each in envelope. 


No. 9—More thana valentine, a real toy, these double mechanical cut-out cards are among the most 


5 cents per envelope. 
5 cents per envelope. 
7087—Red arrow and heart, four inches long, eight in envelope. 
7089—Red cupids, four inches long, eight in envelope. 


5 cents per envelope. 


5 cents per envelope. 


5 cents per envelope. 
5 cents per envelope. 


Only 5 cents, 


ingenious devices ever offered. Made of extra heavy board, finished and printed by best American 


printers, these valentines make a strong appeal to all. 


Valentine Booklet—2080 


For those who desire a remembrance out of the ordinary, nothing nicer than this booklet can be 
found, it is about 4x 5inches, front is in steel die and in harmonizing colors and gold, edges of 
booklet are gold leaf while the inside contains an insert with a perfectly engraved verse theron. 
In art stores these books would easily sell for 10 to 15 cents each. We havea large quantity which 
we are offering at $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Less thana dozen 10 cents each—more than a dozen 


at dozen rates, 


No, 10—A valentine greeting booklet exquisitely done in colors with engraved cover and tied with 
red ribbon, sensible legends, desirable remembrances, 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





Each in envelope, Only ten cents each, P 7 
we ici 7 VA—This assortment includes a large number 
of designs, very unique, which will delight your 
pupils, 3c each. 
N. B. Write for complete list of Valentines and 
Easter goods. 


5 cents each with envelope. 





























- PHOTOGRAPHS FREE! 
_ Teachers Wanted! 


50 Copies of your photograph 
(right size to use in making appli- 
cations) free with an Agency mem- 
bership. Great demand for teach- 
now from all sections of the 





ers 


United States. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices, 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Unprecedented demand for 
Grade and Rural School Teachers 


| FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Steger sanennetied Chicago 








I 
APPLICATION BLANKS }° :"; 


you need, leaving stubs for me morat ndé a; $1.10 postpaid. 
Remittances must accompany all 
THE H. D. YATES TE ACH 12S BUREAU, 
326 StahIman Build ing, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

















3. Old- 








Texas Teachers’ Bureau stesc\s's\*bureas 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP G1. °° 
C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 








POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, REE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’ “4g Marion, Ind. 


vb: IBATES S AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 


ubjec Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. “HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
Speakers, Diz 


PLAYS 
ments. Catalo 
Ames Publishing Company, De | t. Ti. Clyde, Ohio. 


Graded Problem Study in Arithmetic 


Sp 





Ss. 





an gues and Ientertain- 





al feature socialized content and me thod for problem 
ly. Needs of each grade (3 to 8) carefully me 


Send Sve for 








simple copy. Name Grade, 
WM, ALEXANDER SMITH, Publisher, HACKENSACK, N. J. 
— WRITE RIGIIT BY USING 
4 e THE MUSCOGRAPH., Fits any 
i right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
ae COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 
PLAYS - SKETCHES 
BEST PLAYS, BEST SKETCHES, 

BEST MONOLOGUES, BEST ACTS, 
BEST RECITATIONS, BEST PANTOMIMES. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO., 45 E. 19th St., N. Y. 

fll send 
wed 1e pub 
n y ~ 












Take posip aid any speek or college book upon re- 
hers. list price (40 uetle on if we have 
will ope in Sane “col a ay Bo ar a, 
t lal or der on 
a ted min new or 





d eon 00) F oli. 
“ge, or buy 

s i list for our offer. 
2 successors to onnibs & NOBLE 
w York City 


Boyoukmoultosn 
Buttons Universal Gydlopaedia 


Over 


c > E. th us, 
BARNES and NOBL E, tnc., 
31-33-35 West 1th Stree 





Gives you quickly just the information you want. 


16,000 subjects treated in simple, concise languare. New 
reliable and up-to-date. 2C0 full page illustrations and 
maps—beantiful thre oe column type pave printed on extra 
fine paper. Four large, handsome ‘volumes of —— 
tion. Send post card for special introducory © 
BUFTON PUOLISHING CO., Kansas C} ty, M 
Salesmen Wanted~Salary and Commission. 


Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
eure this. Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
45 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
ils can easily sell 








pu: 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $4.50 to us and 


we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft. x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with pee 
stri ne s andembroidered stars on both sides, 

« U.S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 hen, 
Samak on staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


as | speaks 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*Problems of the Secondary Teacher.’’ 


By William Jerusalem, Professor of 
Education, University of Vienna. Trans- 
lation by Charles F. Sanders, Pennsyl- 
vania College. Cloth. 253pp. $1.75 
net. Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass. 

This translation is from the second 
edition of the original. Those por- 





? | tions of the book of no interest outside 
| of Austria have been eliminated. 


The 
author has been an earnest student of 
Spencer in sociology, of Royce in phil- 
osophy and of James in psychology. In 

| the treatment of his problems he has 

| dealt with great frankness with each 
topic, making a book that cannot but | 
appeal to every student of pedagogy. 

He speaks as a teacher and discloses the 

failures and weaknesses of which many 
teachers are often guilty. He also 

of the shortcomings of high 
| school organizations and failures of 
| boards of education. But the author’s 
criticism is not merely negative, it is 
both suggestive and helpful, leading and 
pointing the way towards hirher achieve- 
ments in the teaching profession. The 
ethical problems of the teacher and the 
social functions of high schools are ably 
handled. He believes in a much more 
thorough pedagogic preparation of teach- 
ers, and he gives valuable suggestions 
upon the teacher’s authcrity, discipline, 
instruction in morals, social spirit of the 
school and the cultivation of personal 
dignity on the part of the teacher. He 
says, ‘‘The habit of industry is not 
achieved by scolding and punishing in- 
dolence, but by daily furnishing the 
pupils positive, concrete material on 
which they can satisfy their intellectual 
functional impulse in a pleasing man- 

’’ For external discipline he pro- 


ner. 
poses that prevention is better than 
punishment. 





*‘Games and Rhymes for Language 
Teaching in the First Four Crades.’’ By 


Alhambra G. Deming, Principal of 
Washington School, Winona, Minn. 
Cloth. 123pp. 5e. Beckley-Cardy 


Company, Chicago, III. 

This book contains seventy-two chap- 
ters, designed to establish the habit of 
correct speech and to increase the child’s 
vocabulary. There are many language 
games which teach the correct use of 
troublesome words and forms of expres- 
sion in a pleasant way, and which will 
serve to eliminate the common errors in 
grammar of oral and written speech 





| sive manner. 


American boys and girls, and for all 








Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 


among pupils. ‘The demand for language 
games is increasing among primary 
teachers and this book meets this popu- 
lar growth inan interesting and progres- 
The author recognizes the 
fact that rhymes learned early in life 
are never forgotten; hence she has in- 
troduced rhymes and singing games. | 
Dramatization may be resorted to in 
the games but the languare teaching is 
the principal thing. ‘‘The use of cor- 
rect speech is a habit. To get a habit 
thoroughly rooted in a child’s life takes 
careful drill and constant repetition.’’ 
This test is admirably met in ‘‘Games 
and Rhymes for Language Teaching. ’’ 


**Pioneers of America. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 154pp. 
65c. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

This book is intended as a supplemen- 
tary reader in American history for the 
fourth and fifth grades. There are 
twenty-nine chapters in all, each of which 
centers about some stirring incident of 
pioneer life, or is descriptive of a famous 
backwoods character. In their preface 
to the book the authors make the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘It is a good thing for 


9 





Teachers and Librarians 


Thru a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill we are offering exceptional value on Linen Cor- 
respondence Stationery—better quality for less than 
retail price of ordinary grades. A Hand Embosser 
wa Monograming your own Stationery with each 
order, 

Write for samples and prices, 


February 1920 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West Vo Initial Enroliment Fee 
In 1920 the West will offer the highest salaries ever paid teachers, 
Enroll early for these exceptional opportunities. 

R. R. ALEXANDER, Manager BOISE, IDAHO, 








Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write us today for free booklet, 


‘The Road to Good Positions” 
Enrollment Fee Not Necessary 
BRANCH OFFICES 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENC Y.,.EMBIRE-BLD'G, DENVER.COLO. 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 

The Largest and Most Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in public, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities in any section when requested to do so. 

WE FILL MORE POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST THAN 
OTHER SECTIONS. NEVER TOO BUSY TO ANSWER INQUIRIES. 


























THE CLIN E TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and | 
NEEDS College Teachers. Salaries for Rural Teachers’ $100.—$150 
TEACHERS enroll Free. WRITE US NOW 








THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary, 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C, E. White for Booklet. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Handicraft Building, 
89 South Tenth St., Minneepelis, amanesote 


eer THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


The best of positions. The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS, Letus show you. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


The Colorado Teachers’ Ag el cy Twenty-aix years’ successful ser- 


vice in behalf of Teachers and 
School Officials. We operate inall 
Western States, Early registra- 
303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. 
T E A et H E R Ss SUPERINTENDENTS, DIRECTORS. 
g All that is necessary is to write to 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colorado. 


tion is desirable, 
Geo. W. Hampton, Mgr. 


FRED DICH, A. M., Manager 
MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ 


Arkansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great opportunities to the ambitious teacher. Werecommend teachers to positions 


that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L.WEBB, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


TEACHERS WANTED 222: Se f= S02 


Calls come to us from every section 
of the ener, 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, W. J. Hawkins, Manager 
$24 Metropolitan Building. St. Louis, Mo. 
131 Healy Building 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “arvantarca. 


io method, places teachers in High Schools, s College, and Universities through- 
secure a superior position for you. A. C, WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawail 
have placed us in a position of confi’ence and’ trust among. s¢ ool 
Beton a “a, tory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FRLE 


WORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Se rattles 



































—SALARIES HIGH 

—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 

—WESTERN SCHOOLS 
AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 




















Uses unique and vi 
out the year. It wil 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 


Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission —— Sals aries 
in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in adcition to high school 
graduation, Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. AdJress : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Che venne, Wi. Wyo. 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS month, Registraiion free. Write for blanks today. 

The Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, Ohio Ohio 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUDING McCuLLoUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal discriminating, professional business. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENC BENNINGTON, VERMONT 














wanted for Ohio rural, village and city schools at $80 to $130 per 








NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 








LaPOOK & SON, 610 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 





DIRECT RECOMMENDATICN 
Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in SILK, mounted on 
a heavy metal base for attaching to the wall, given FREE 
for the sale of two gross of our Special Pencils. These 
handsome flags are of the finest quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a beautiful 
and patriotic ornament for the schoolroom and as the flags 
are easily detached from the base, they are available at any 
time for parades, drills, exercises, etc. “This set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale of 
two gross of the pencils. (Can you imagine an easier way of 
securing such a beautiful set of Silk Flags for your school > 





indoor or outdoor use. 


TWO GROSS of the pencils, 





























No schoolroom is complete without one or 


more of our Large Carbon Brown Pictures 
of Noted Americans on the wall. We furnish these, 
size 16x 20 inches with Handsome Frame, GLASS 
FRONT, Dust-proof Back, Hooks and Picture 
Wire COMPLETE, all ready to hang on the wall. 

You have the choice of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson or Leonard Wood for the sale of only one 
gross of our pencils, 

We have placed large numbers of these pictures 
in schools during the past few years and if you are 
not already supplied, you owe it to yourself and 
pupils to secure them at once. And the pupils will 
prize them all the more for having earned them by 
their own efforts, 
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LARGE FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


FREE Y 


Read Our Wonderful Offer ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, one gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber 

Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. 
Each pencil is suitably inscribed —‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us 
the proceeds and we will send you at once, delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a 
FIVE, SIX or EIGHT FOOT United States Flag absolutely free of all cost! 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not merely 
printed) complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for 
You may have a beautiful set of Allies’ Flags, size 16"x 24" 
complete with Canvas Headings and Metal Grommets, or a LARGE SIZE 
PENCIL SHARPENER, adapted for all sizes of pencils and crayons, for the sale 
of a single gross of the pencils, if you prefer. 
the choice of a TEN or TWELVE FOOT United States Flag for the sale of 
We also have the 
PICTURES of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt and other noted men for 
the sale of a single gross of the pencils. 


If a larger flag is desired, we give you 


LARGE FRAMED 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom 


~~ 





This Large Pencil Sharpener with Spe- 
cial attachment for ANY SIZE PENCIL 
or CRAYON given FREE for the sale of 


a single gross of pencils ! 


Saves time and never breaks the lead. 
Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or 
chips to litter the floor ! 


Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil 
Sharpeners in 2 few minutes of their spare 
time! 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not eveniset any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete 
the sale if necessary. Asan inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fif- 
teen days from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These 
TWO fine pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premium selected for the pencil sale We also include in 
every box of pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will 
last alifetime. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we’ll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised 


to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and flags and can positively guarantee 


prompt shipments 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


i Gentlemen: 


Feb, ’20 
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your Special Flag Pencils. 
vtremit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
‘agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
| choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


Name of School...... 





PGE OE POROON ieckrc icc aeendevecduanecs Bits ceccvccoscoce 
BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL 


!' The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
{ You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 


We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
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Americans, to keep in mind the daring 
deeds, acts of heroism, and thrilling ad- 
ventures of the pioneers of America. To 
this intent the authors have rewritten or 
adapted from trustworthy sources a few 
of the more dramatic and picturesque 
events in the winning of the West. They 
have used freely such personal anecdotes 
and incidents as thrill the reader because 
of their human interest and their por- 
trayal of the dramatic and picturesque 
life of our forefathers.’’ ‘The stories are 
clearly and interestingly written, the 
illustrations add to the value of the book, 
and at the end a helpful pronunciation 
list is appended. 


**Geography Lessons, Volume I.’’ By 
Rt. J. Finch, F.R.G. S. 23 Diagrammatic 
Maps. Cloth. 248pp. $1.12. 
| Brothers, London, England. 

This volume deals with ‘‘third stage’’ 
geography, in which the attention of the 
pupil is directed particularly to the study 
of selected areas for closer investiga- 
tion. It treats fully the Monsoon Lands 
of Asia, Canada, and the West Indies; 
less fully North America as a continen- 
tal study, and the three Southern Con- 
tinents as a study in comparative conti- 
nental geography. In addition there are 


-HOME#COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books for 
Americanization 


Four volumes, each 
piece and s 
Hi, ill and J\ 


school year 

















with colored frontis- 
Books 1, 


7th and 8th 


teen full-page pictures, 
(for sth, 6th, 


Each 75 cents. 


Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
|| by distributing the subject-matter over four 
|| years and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader’” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
|| the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 





ii well as means of Americanization. 


| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 








Canals, and of three of the great world 
routes. Interest is added to the lessons 
by descriptions of imaginary travels 





has a comprehensive index. 


‘*Notes on Common Animals.’”’ 
‘ Anna Botsford Comstock. 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Boards. 125pp. 
30c. The Comstock Publishing Co., 





men 

Designed for safety, efficiency, durability. 
Pioneers in the playground movement. 
Established 1873. Endorsed by civic and § 
varices! eateries, seen a eae 
‘ playground. A atalog *“L”? aga bi Fee 
on request. Write for it on your letter head, fm | This is the latest addition to the ‘*Na- 
FRED MEDART MEG. CO. | ture Notebook Series,’’ edited by Anna 
3524 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. Botsford Comstock. The book contains 
| outline drawings (suitable for coloring) 
The plan of 





| of thirty common animals. 








THINK PROBLEMS 


on the animal to be studied, then an out- 


work is as follows: A series of questions 
wet senenng od “i pandne oye begga — prob- line drawing, and following this a blank 
ems handy for drill work ? nave. So I worked outa +2 7 ‘ 
set suitable for intermediate Hc The probiems are | page for writing the story of the animal. 
attractively arranged on cards—4§ cards in the set—240 The book is adapted to any part of the 
problems with answer ecard. Each card also has two — : ; ; 
statements from which the pupils may males problems | country ° and will be found a practical aid 
of theirown. You need a set and your pupils will |] | to successful work in the subject of ani- 


enjoy using it, COMPLETE SET $1.00. 


ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 


' mal study, either in the field or in the 
classroom. 

**Citizenship in School and Out.’’ By 
Arthur William Dunn, Specialist in Civic | 
Icducation; and Hannah Margaret Har- | 
ris, Instructor in History, Civics and 
English, State Normal School, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts. Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. 
88e. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Here is a timely book on the directing 
and developing of good citizenship dur- 
ing the first six years of school life. 
The course, as laid out in the book, pro- 
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Your Entertainments | vic: 2 ive successtur aptication of 














Metal Holder keeps Rubber 
Clean, Firm and Keen-edged. 
Works Better-Lasts Longer 


e, one for Ink, one 
y ight pressure, 
»d down as used, 
i ach ; Fillers 6c each, 50¢ 
per doz. **O. jooklets FREE. 
Adjustable Brush to fit Holder 10: 
The 0. K. Mfg. Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Makers of Washburne’s ‘‘O. K.'’ 
Paper Fasteners and Letter 
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Sanitary 
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Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our | on Social Studies appointed by the Na- 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action tional Education Association. It uses 
Songs, Operettas, ete. Every teacher will be interested in | the regular school topics and interests as 


our ‘**Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’ 


Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 


a means of developing the sense of social 
and civie responsibility. All the activi- 
ties and relationships of school and home 
are made to contribute to the laying of 
the foundation of good citizenship in cor- 
rect ideals andaims. Definite outlines of 
| work are provided for each grade, and 
| sample lessons indicate the close connec- 
Cartooning, Designing, Ilus- | tion that is made with the regular school 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. | course. The keynote of the author’s plan 
Criticises amateurs? work, Fullofin- | for the course is given in Mr. Dunn’s in- 
formation for artists and art students. : Ti ” 
J satisfactory or money refunded, 20c a copy, $1a year. | troduction to the volume. No one,’’ he 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken says, ‘‘doubts the need for civic training 
G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 571, Kalamazoo,Mich, | in a democracy, nor the on of 
: the school in the matter. The question 
SCHOOL INK dnvarats is, how shall the responsibility be met? 
Save money by using Century Ink Essence | This book affords an answer to this ques- 
a soe See Soe ee ne ae tion, so far as the elementary schools 
mana eunveniont ro Bat rose for a are concerned, that should be welcome to 
Ink by the single quart, galion and five gal- | teachers who are in quest of methods of 
lon quantity. Sample quart package and | procedure that will help them practically 
quotation on request. Agents wanted. to fulfill their obligations as trainers of 
FRANCIS J. PECK & CO., citizens. . . . The initial premise upon 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio | which the chapters are based is that ‘the 
one essential function of the American 
public school is to educate citizens who 
will make democracy safe for the world.’ 
A second conviction underlying this book 
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n 
Every Teacher of Common Branches 
should have a complete set of Feldmeyer’s Review Pamphlets 
for supplementary work. Used in every gtatein the Union 
Grammar 50 cents, Geography 60 cents ne Geometry 75 


ventas Arithmetic, Algebra. Haubpets ELobeak Conpiee || is that civie education to be efficacious 
ee ee | must begin with the child’s entrance to 


Annapolis, Maryland 





FELDMEYER'S BOOK STORE, . 
: | school and must be continuous and per- 


| sistent. . . Another significant feature 
(Continued on page 11) 


4 25-$30 
Write Photoplays: $25-$3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 














(Y )y BE AN EXPERT 

o, V7 > 2 
OLA 
Wonderful. new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvementin three 
hours. No failures. Complete outline FREE, 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 38, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Every Teacher Should Read-- 


“‘Betty’s Awakening”’ 
--1’ll Send You a Copy FREE 


It is a story that tells what another accom- 
plished to increase her earnings and opportun- 
ities. It will help you to better things. So 
write for your free copy today. 

Other teachers are changing to more attractive surround- 
ings, where the salary is large enough to offset the higher 
cost of living. Every day I am securing promotions fo 
teachers. Why don’t you let me help you? 

My service is confidential. It does not interfere with 
your own efforts. I will only submit your name when [| 
feel certain that the position is one that you will want. 
WRITE ME TODAY. 


A. P. Goddard, President 
Educators-Agency - 1450 Y.M.C. A. Bldg - Chicago 











I can help you 
because Iam fa- 
miliar with 
school condi- 
tions. Many 
| superintendents 
| depend upon me 
entirelyfortheir 
new teachers. 























special studies of the Panama and Suez | 


through the regions studied. The book | 


By 
Illustrations | 





- 6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four foreign 
countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. Our Eighth 
Year of Recommending Only When Asked To Do So By Employers Direct. This is why 
Our Members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the Progressive 
Employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service 
they use. NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECESSARY. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
~"318 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





ALBERT 











Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 


34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 
AS A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast’’ and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 


Peyton, Bldg., Spokane 











Better Positions. Better Pay. | 


| We cover the entire country. Our Employment Department has an unusual | 
number of vacancies, some emergency and some for next September, paying ex- | 
' cellent salaries. We need you if you are interested in teaching or administrative 
| positions. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. Let us hear from you. 

| AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 1910, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO | 


Seid us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 


PHOTOGRAPH 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 


34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fiith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 
FREE ON 


REGISTRATI 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENGY — 443020008 "'Wi v. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 














24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 














Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


4lst year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 








All classes, good salaries. No fee unless 
appointed. Gswego Teachers’ Agency, 
Box N. Gswego, New York. 





Contracts Awaiting Teachers! 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ts:*terttset“coniinetan’ iss, 





Pictures—FPictures—Fictures 
FREE PICTURES FOR YOUR SCHOOL—PICTURES 
FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS FREE i 


WITH OUR PRACTICAL SPECIAL WHOLESALE OFFER, YOU MAY OBTAIN 
WITHOUT COST, FINE, RICH, ARTISTIO, CARBON PORTRAIT PICTURES, (sepia 
toned) OF WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT WILSON, GENERAL 
PERSHING, MARSHAL FOCH, size 13x16 inches. Suitable to frame, mount or 
passe partout, awarded to your schoolroom, your pupils and to yourself, with- 
out cost to you. These handsome pictures will be a welcome adcition to your 
schoolroom and for the homes of your pupils, adding intense interest to the 
study of American Patriotism, History, ete. « 

TENS OF THOUSANDS of these pictures have been distributed to schools, 
pupils and teachers, since last September. Hundreds of Thousands are to be 
distributed inthe near future. Make Sure and Obtain Your Allotment of pictures 
for your school, your pupils and yourself, by accepting our free offer at once, 

OUR OFFER IS SIMPLY THIS: We will mail free of charge 75 neat, artis- 
tic Flag and Victory Emblems, or a sufficient number for yourschool. Every 
Pupil selling three emblems at ten cents each may have their choice of one of 
these Beautiful Portrait Pietures of either Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Pershing or Foch, size 13x16; for selling six emblems, two pictures, ete, 

TO THE SCHOOL—In addition to the pictures awarded to the pupils—there 
will be six additional pictures awarded free of charge as a BONUS, if the entire 
number of 75 emblems are sold or four additional pictures as a bonus for sale 
of 60 emblems with smaller or larger bonus at a pro rata rate. 

TO THE TEACHER—Request your choice of any one of the pictures in an- 
swering this advertisement and same wil! be sent free of charge as a sample, 

BEAUTIFUL FRAMED PICTURES, FLAGS, Ete., are awarded as bonuses when | 
more than 75 emblems are sold. Every one in your school will be glad and 
anxious to obtain one or more of these pictures If They Have the Chanee which 
will only be obtained by your taking advantage of this offer now. 

OBTAIN THE PICTURE FIRST, We will then tell you of our Special Whole- 
sale Offer by which your school, your pupils and yourself may procure framed 
pictures, FREE. 


The Patriotic Picture Club of America, Dept.M, Warsaw, New York 
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Never Again Will This Beautiful Emblem of Victory 
th @ 
! - Be Offered Your School Without Cost 
N the October number of this magazine we announced that this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory and patriotism would be sent in 
a accordance with a simple plan whereby it would cost the 
a school nothing. Hundreds and hundreds of schools took - 
a advantage of that plan, and are now the proud _pos- . 
sessors of one of these Glorious Emblems and its > 

sign A 16 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 
“hy d onl : aking th e 
sve President Wilson cuenta Siie, oad aes Bg Tact Page 6 Mowing \ 

<< : Rie 

poe Every School in America 
cadlll ~ Z should hang on its walls this beautiful 
— ie :| Emblem of Victory, now that it may be 
y = secured without cost. It is emblematic of the 
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It’s Positively 
Your Last Chance 











’ Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 



















Triumphant Victory over the Autocracy of the 
German Empire. It will help keep alive the spirit 
of patriotism in your school, as no child who learns 
to love and appreciate this Emblem of Victory will 
ever be anything but a true American citizen, 
and the teacher who brings this powerful influence 
for American patriotism into his or her school 
deserves the thanks of the entire community. 
This Glorious Emblem affords the pupils an 












opportunity to become familiar with the handsome 
flags of the Allied nations and with the faces of 
16 of the great War Heroes of the World. 
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This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Feet High is 
Live | - ; e ‘ ° G 
‘OU. General Pershing This large beautiful Emblem of Victory is v 
\GO Commander of Amer- 4 feet in height and consists of a handsome wood shield in y 
<= ian Army in France} rijJjant national colors, with a rich gilt border, the stars and / 
stripes typifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. . Surmounting the 
— Shield is the fighting American Eagle, in mache, completely finished 
1es by in gilt. From the top of the Shield projects in a semicircle the na- READ 
tional colors of the United States in the center, England and Belgium 
.Y. on one side, and France and Italy on the other—all flags of silk with What These Teachers Say: 
ees gilt spear heads. To complete the artistic effect, there hangs from pg ly yee 
each side ared, white and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly m of Victory 
Y ork impossible to convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and c 
celves striking colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. ’ f 
zie . . 
- bint The remarkable and unique feature of this Emblem mats 
when Amoriea’s Greateet 18 the clever device behind the Shield by which in a mo- Misa Alyce Helmbrecht, 
, Pa. Aco ment’s time you may remove the picture of George Washington and _ Bryant, Wis., wrote 
: display any one of the 15 other War Heroes shown, all of which are ay 
? y, included with this Emblem. These splendid pictures are all accompanied by a book con- ; 
andes taining life stories of all 16 Heroes, affording occasion fer 16 separate object lessons in 
YS. Current History, giving the children an acquaintance with the lives and a familiarity 
aie with the faces of the men who have changed the World’s History. 
— SEE H T 
- OW EASY IT IS 
ancy, 
ee We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 pins, not only because of the patriotic and educational nature 
artistic Emblematic Pins each showing in national colors of the undertaking, but also because of the value of the pin 











Colonel Whittlesey 
Leader Lost Battalion 
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Old Glory surrounded by the handsome flags of her Allies. as a patriotic insignia. 





These pins are beauiies and at only ten cents each are quickly 
sold by the pupils to their parents and friends, who are not 
only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin that 
symbolizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins 
have been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will imme- 
diately forward, charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, in- 
cluding Shield, Eagle, Five Flags, Sixteen Pictures, etc., 
just as described. 

The people of your community will become as interested 








We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one 
of the most complete, remarkable and attractive designs 
ever offered. For many years we have been distributing 
works of Art to the Schools of America‘and enjoy the 
acquaintance and endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. 


This Is Positively Your Last Chance. 


Don’t delay or put off this remarkable patriotic and 
educational offer. Send the Coupon or a Postal Card 
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General Bundy 
Hero Chateau ‘Thierry 













Sergt, Alvin C, York 
War's Greatest Hero 


Premier Clemenceau 










in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the today and the pins will be sent at once, postpaid. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 12 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 












Admiral Sims 


Commander of 
American Fleet 


General Joffre 


French Hero of Battle 
of the Marne 


David Lloyd George 


Prime Minister of 
Great Britain 


General Haig 
Great English Field 
Marshal 


General Foch 


“Tiger’’ of France Supreme Commander 
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your order, 
any size to size desired. 





landscape instead of photo. 





prices for each souvenir. 
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making $3.00 for 25. 


will be pleased to send them. 


tage to us as well as to our patrons. 





Souvenir of Our School 


‘** These people surely do get out nice stuff ”’ 
UR new 1920 Souvenir No. 12, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and pretty, | 
t 


Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1¢ each. 
Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenir. pax 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you : 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great advan- | - 


| COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 





steel die design engraved in colors, 314 x 64 inches, tied as shown, with 
8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely illustrated. 


You Send To Us. 


name of your school, (in case your school, is not known by name we use 
“public school’’ for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Two years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names 
of pupils, thus bringing photo of teacher and names of pupils together and by having the i 
photo on inside page, it is always clean and bright. This arrangement has proven so very 
desirable with our patrons that many more are ordering photo souvenirs than formerly. 
Since last season we have had worked out a special design as shown in illustration for the 
photo, using the entire page and also a much larger photo than last year. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or schoolhouse and we will copy from ita photo for each souvenir and return original with 
A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from 


In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with 
Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following 


Prices Postpaid for No. 12 
Without Photo—10 or less $1.25; number above 10, 8 cents each. 
With Photo—10 or less $1.50; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.25 and the 
next 15, 8 cents each or $1.20, or $2.45 for 25. 
i For 25 with photo the first 10 will cost $1.50 and the next 15, 10 cents each or $1.50, 


if you prefer to see samples, we 











; 
“Of all the memories of the past, 
Those of school are the ones that last” 
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Box H, Mansfield. Ohio 
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Send at Once for a Free Cutten of 


EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the world is illustrated 
and priced, also size and color given. ‘The most 
elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 


WALTER L. LILLIE 
- 184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


’ _Address nane of Samontonee Department 
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At Last! A “Modern” Perfect Duplicator. 


$1.50 to $7.50 According | 
To Size 
35,000 Professional and 

Business Men Use It 

HE Multi-Copy Duplicator 

you will ultimately use to 

make 10, 20, 30, 50 or more fac- 

simile duplicate copies of each 

one you write of Lessons, Exami- 


Res 


| ve ea Li 
AN ae 
SOLE MFGRS: 


-- Reeves vet 
| = 
| gBUARGHns 


grams, Drawings, 
Letters, and the many other thingsa 
Progressive Teacher must use to 
lighten his or her labors; thereby 
saving time and_ strength for 
other duties or studies to edu- 
cate and promote higher efficiency. 


The “Modern” Perfect Duplicator does not contain glue or gelatine Its 
composition is of a clay-putty-like nature, with a rubber-like resiliency. 








} We Offer a Special Discount and a FREE GIFT to Those Ordering From 
t This Advertisement, and a BINDING MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. } 





You can operate the 
original writing or for different work. After each operation you wash surface with a 
damp sponge—as you clean a slate--and it is ready for work again, and it LASTS, 
LASTS, LASTS! 

It is so simple to operate that a child of eight will enjoy printing forty to fifty copies of any- 
thing by you whenever you want them. 

perate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, 
as if it were the.only one wanted (you can write letter or make drawing, map, etc.,in one or dif- 
ferent colors of ink) and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is transferred to, or 
on Duplicator Composition, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as fast as 
you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. You can use it daily or hourly for 
different things. 
j The “Modern” Duplicator is made in five different sizes from $1.50 to $7.50. Two bottles of 
and complete printed instructions for the use and care of Duplicator will be given free with each 
Duplicator. 

The No. 2, 9x12 inch, Letter Size Duplicator is the popular size. Itis $5.00 complete. But to 
Teachers Ordering Direct from this advertisement, we will give a 10% Discount, making it $4.50 
and for good measure we will include one extra bottle otinkfree—giving you any three colors 
you wish, or if you prefer we will give you a }4 typewriter ribbon, if you tell us the name of your 
typewriter. We will also give you every penny of your money back, if you say so, after you have 
used Duplicator 30 days. We guarantee that you can use Duplicator 30 days, and if you do not 
like it, send it back to us and we will refund every penny you send us without questions or ae 
ment. If you do not order direct, write us for descriptive Booklet. It tells why The odern” 
world superior to all others, and why Pittsburg School Board ordered 48 Duplicators and ines, 
Ohio, School Board 22 Duplicators this season—after ordering two from this ad last year, and 
hundreds of School Boards sending repeat orders. 

REFERENCES: Any Bank or Business House in Pittsburg. Or Publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor, who guarantee should you return Duplicator, that we will refund your money. Address 


iN I. DURKIN, REEVES & C0., Manutacturers, 339 Filth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 








nations, Notices, Solicitations, Pro- | 
Music, Maps, | 


‘“‘Modern” as many times daily as you wish, either for same | 


Duplicator copying ink, (your choice of Purple, Blue, Red, Black or Green), wood roller, sponge | 








A Tribute to the Teacher 


Gen. Leonard Wood, who is looming 
large as a Presidential possibility, made 
a strong appeal in a recent address for 
better compensation for teachers. In 
doing this, he paid a high and deserved 
tribute to the teaching profession: 

‘“‘We want to pay attention to our pub- 
lic schools. The teaching force through- 
out the country to-day is frightfully un- 
derpaid. ‘Ihese men and women are those 
who are engaged in that silent battle 
against ignorance and prejudice, upon 
the success of which depends the stability 
of our institutions. And you cannot 
trifle any longer with that situation. It 
is dangerous. 

‘*‘We want in the teaching profession 
the very best minds and the very best 
morals in this country, and to get them 
you have got to pay for them. The 
teaching profession is building the char- 
acter of our children. It is exercising 
an influence perhaps even greater than 
that of the Church, for teachers have the 
children with them constantly for long 
periods of time. 

‘*We do not want these men and women 
who, in a way, are building our ship of 
State—we do not want them to feel that 
they are neither appreciated nor properly 
paid. It is a dangerous thing to have 
discontented workmen doing this kind of 
work. If our educational institutions are 
not inthe hands of the best men and the 
best women, it is going to bea very dan- 
gerous thing for us and for tne country. ”’ 





The Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Director of Education issued by The 
Bureau of Education of the Philippine 
Islands is a very interesting and com- 
prehensive report. The workings of all 
grades of the schools are shown by 
thirty-one full page illustrations. The 
report covers school legislation, war ac- 
tivities of the schools, supervision, 
courses of study, physical education, ag- 
ricultural activities, industrial and aca- 
demic instruction, school libraries, text- 
books and publications, buildings and 
sites, finance, Red Cross Chapter and 
statistical tables. The report shows a 
wohderful development of the schools of 
the Islands. ‘There are over three thou- 
sand Standard-Plan school sites in the 
Islands and they have buildings costing 
over eleven and one-half million pesos, 
while the buildings of mixed material 
and temporary plan cost nearly thirteen 
million pesos. There are district health 
officers, municipal and district nurses 
and school dental clinics. There are two 
thousand three hundred seventy-eight 
school libraries containing three hundred 
twenty-two thousand volumes in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. This is a 
splendid record for a nineteen year old 
system of schools. 


It takes a strong man to confess weak- 
ness. 





“A timely book for your home 
or school library.""—Progressive 
Teacher. 











FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


even Legs 


ACROSS THE SEAS 
By SAMUEL MURRAY 


Commended by the press of the nation for 
its wealth of information, this volume ina 
School Library would prove as entertaining 
to boys and girls as it already has to grown- 
ups. The work embraces more than three 
years’ observation in distant lands, and 
contains hundreds of instructive subjects, 
valuable to Teacher and Pupil alike. The 
journey (nearly 75,000 miles) is composed 
of seven parts, or legs ; thus it comprises 
seven books in one.: 





“Glowing accounts of nature’s 
masterpieces in the remote cor- 
ners of the globe.” — Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 











LEG ONE deals chiefly with South America, also 
Alluring Maderia, Southern Cross, ete., travel- 
ing by way of England and Portugal. 


LEG TWO embraces South ‘Africa (including Zulu- 
land) and Rhodesia, graphically describing Vie 
toria Falls, extensive Gold and Diamond Mines 
and Natives’ Customs. 


LEG THREE contains an instructive account of the 
Splendid Cities and Prosperous People of Aus- 
tralia; also Prison Memories of VanDiemen’s 
Land (Tasmania). 


LEG FOUR takes the reader through Thrifty New 
Zealand and Maoriland; then to enchanting South 
Sea Islands—Fiji, Samoa, and Tonga 


LEG FIVE treats of conditions along the East Coast 
of Africa—German East Africa, Zanzibar, Quon- 
dam Slave Mart; Wild and Interesting British 
East Africa: then across Victoria Nyanza to 
Uganda and to Ripon Falls, Head Waters of the 
River Nile, the last observation in Africa—Land 
of Fever and Fascination. 


LEG SIX finds us in India, among her People and 
Their Mystic Customs, Strange Gods, Temples, 
Mosques and Colossi of the Himalayas; then to 
Interesting Ceylon. 


LEG SEVEN, the last one, deals with Conditions 
and Features in Straits Settlements, China, 
Manila, Japan, and Hawaiian Islands, the long 
journey closing with a graphic description of 
Halemaumau Volcano. 





“A book which is as interesting 
as it is original.” —School. 











408 pages, 25 Illustrations, Map. Handsomely Printed and 
Bound. $2.50 Net. At Book Stores, 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO. erases" 
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THE LANDING OF 
THE PILGRIMS 


A Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 
PRICE, 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


With the tercentenary of the his- 
toric event close at hand, this work is 
especially timely. It is a setting of the 
favorite poem by Felicia Hemans; and 
it is short, concisely developed, and in 
style straightforward and tuneful, with 
picturesque and dramatic touches 
which heighten the effect of the oft- 
told story. The solo voice required is 
a Baritone; about fifteen minutes are 
necessary for performance; and the 
work is well suited in every way for 
amateur choral societies, and for school 
or community celebrations in honor of - 
the intrepid pilgrims of Plymouth. 








: A copy with return privilege will } ; 
: will be sent to Music Supervisors ? 
on request, f 


Oliver Ditson Company 
Dept. NWN, Boston, Mass. 


woree 




















ILLINOIS TRAINING G 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 2 
' Founded 1880 


= Offers abroad course of theory and practice towomen = 
= interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
= of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. z 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by afiliation, 
Accredited t ny the Illinois State Department of Registration = 
and Educa 
ro ntrance Deeeniate: 
edccation or iis ecucational equ 
years. For further information, ‘addre 
Il:inois Training School "For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Ilinois 
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HEMT UTR UT 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 


Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Eightcenth Ycar—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical nurse. 
En.ire tuition earned ina few weeks. 
‘wo months’ trial with money re- 
on funded if student discontinucs. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 
orits equivalent. 

For free cataloz, address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Box 21, Vhe Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
& Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoret:cal and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, co. nen 


Learn N Nursing—NOW! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Hospital 

&nj private patients need more than ore available. Never 
before such a demand as now. Every nurse busy at cood pay. 
Thisis your golden opportunity to become a trained nurse 
and easily secure a fine position at $20 to $2 20 per week. You 
con quickly master our spect? Training Course during your spare 

h c:ploma az>roved by beet doctors. eg 
e belp you fini 














- Hospital experience given if ver ee 
employmen: Write a e for catalog. Sta 


American Training School, 1547 North LaSalle St., Chicago 


WASHINGTON. BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


Three y rse. Reg . F by ie NU SES 
taland Drectinal clans work by cei plldeparensots. Mai 
nance provided sewollessnelt lowance each month. Forfurther infor- 
mation write, ITE NDENT NURSING SCHOO 
2449 Washington Bi ivd., 


Training School for Nurses 
ANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


PASSA 
Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
tation, ers a three year course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19 and 35. inimum educational ene two 


wir Hieh S-hool. For ioe Ws y - 
SUPERINTENDENT, 149 


A BANKER 


Prepare byt meailin spare time for this a:tractive profes- 
cien in which there ae great beatae for dosh men 
an wore. Serd at_once for fre 
Lecome a Lanker,’’ by Epcar G. ALCORN, President. 

, American | School of Banking, 52 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the plan of the book is the recognition 
in each grade of the ‘five fields of citi- 
zenship’—the home, work, recreation, 
social intercourse, and organized com- 
munity life. It is not the recognition of 
these five ‘fields’ that is original—they 
or similar fields have been recognized 
before—but the plan of organization by 
which all of them are distinctly recog- 
nized in each and every grade. ’”’ 


‘“*Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them.”’ (School Eficieney Monographs. ) 


By Sherwin Cody. 223 pp. Kraft 
binding. 99c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Part One discusses the problems in 
business employment and in the schools, 
the national business ability tests, the 
principles of scientific tests, and the na- 
tional tests in the class room. Part Two 
takes up ‘‘The Tests,’’ under the follow- 








ing heads: Two series of the national 
business ability tests, and Measuring 












classes and teachers. The Appendix 
shows actual records of tests given in a 
small school system, a larger school sys- 
tem, and a very large school system. 
Comparison of results from different 
schools may serve to measure the efii- 
ciency of principals. Nineteen tests are 
presented in the book. The English and 
arithmetic are the most important, be- 
cause they will serve to measure the 
practical success of these subjects in the 
seventh and eighth and high school 
grades. This is a working handbook for 
teachers and pupils quite as much as for 
the director of research. It enables pu- 
pils and teachers to become their own 
experts and give themselves an objec- 
tive rating by an impersonal educational 
yardstick. There is a carefully worked 
out system by which pupils correct each 
other’s papers, checking, rechecking, 
and tabulating on a plan which largely 
eliminates individual judgment. At the 
end of a test the pupils themselves know 
where they stand—they have the com- 
plete results, and the teacher avoids the 
tedium of marking endless papers, and 
doing it badly.. Every test is an ideal 
lesson in itself, and shows pupils what 
it means to do one job to the one hun- 
dred per cent point. These tests help to 
measure accuracy and speed in perform- 
ing common operations, 


*‘How to Teach English Composition, 
Volume I.”’ Ly Robert Finch. Cloth. 
187pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, London, 
england. 

This is a practical guide to the teach- 
ing of secondary English. The subjects 
of the chapters are well chosen and they 
cover a wide field in English composition. 
A few of the twenty-eight chapter head- 
ings are: The Choice of a Subject, Sim- 
ple Narrative, Conversation in Composi- 
tion, Simple Descriptive Prose, Use of 
Prose Models, Simple Business Letters, 
Verse Composition, Exercises in Rhyme 
and Rhythm, Use of Words, Faults in 
Lxpression, Some Mechanical Difficulties, 
and The Original Sketch and the Short 
Story. 

Scott’s ‘‘Rob Roy.’’ Edited by Eugene | 
R. Musgrove, A. M., Head of the Depart- | 
ment of En*lish, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. Cloth. 544pp. 
40c. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This compact little volume is one of 
‘*Macmillan’s Pocket American and Eng- 
lish Classics,’’ a series of English texts 
for use in elementary and secondary 
schools. The book contains, besides an 
interesting and helpful introducton, a 
well-arranged bibliography, a_ frontis- 
piece, two maps, thirty pages of notes, 
a valuable study outline, and a glossary. 
Althouth small in size it contains a great 
amount of text, without sacrificing either 
typographical clearness or white spacing. 


‘Dave Darrin’s South American 
Cruise,’’ ‘‘Dave Darrin on the Asiatic | 
Station,’’ ‘‘ Dave Darrin and the German | 
Submarines’’ (Vols. 3, 4, and 5 in the 
‘‘Dave Darrin Series’’). By H. Irving 
Hancock. Illustrated. 255pp., 251pp., 
255pp., respectively. Cloth. 75¢. each. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

These three books for boys contain the 
further adventures of Dave Darrin and 

(Continued on page 13) 











Teachers, whatever you do, don’t fail to read 
the remarkable announcement on page 9 of this 
journal. 














Modern 





Junior Mathematics 





By Marie Gugle 


courses In secondary 
mathematics 





‘Modern Junior Mathematics” 


the 6-3-8 plan of organization. 


arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 


and illuminating the other two. 





and enables the pupil to actually 


how they concern him. 


blazed a new trail. 


vince you that they actually do what 
to do. 





Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


meets all the recommendations made 
in the preliminary report of the 


National Committee on Math- 


ematical Requirements 


on the re- organiz zation of the first 
school 


is a three- 


book series adapted for use in either the 8-4 or 


The books are constructed in accordance 
with the latest approved method of teaching 


The three 


branches of mathematics are treated together 
from beginning to end, each subject illustrating 


The Socialization 


of the subject is also delightfully worked out 
see for him- 
self the useful application of the problems and 


In the preparation of this series Miss Gugle 
has broken the bonds of tradition. 


She has 


An examination of these books will con- 


they claim 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of 
school, but alsoa bit of diplomacy, Thisindication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the 
parents and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea ofits beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, 
red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blueribbon, Size is 3% x 64 inches, 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. On the first page is a greeting from 
teacher to pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell’ occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, schoolboard, scholars, school district, township, 
county and state—which matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names 
and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire,a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover, This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. Wecopy any photograph sent us, but prefera single photo, 
and not too small. Writename and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned unin- 
jured, In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue of Liberty engraved in beauti- 
fulcolors, Itis not necessary tosee samples before ordering as we positively will refund your money if 
goods are not exactly as represented. 

We have three styles of souvenirs this year including one for high schools 
and we will send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenirs 
The prices of our souvenirs are the same as last year, except that we ask you to send 10e for post- 
age with each order, This pays only part of the increase in the cost of material. 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain © Photo Quantity Plain Photo You will certainly regret your neglect if you 
allow the closing day of school to arrive without 





; $ $1 22 99 2) $9 5 g $< : $9 is 4 
teat evel 38 2d... 2 23.0.8 66 ag 4 -pakig He being provided with souvenirs to distribute among 
10.06. 140000. 155 23 66.2 3h... 282 42.... 330.... 410  Yourpupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. 
12 oc. 150ccee 170 23ec0+ 246.006 298 44.006 342.006 426 Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 today 
OE cn OBB ises 1G Bbleck @BRssae BAL Bbbace BBs ae or write immediately for samples. Such things are 
Te ES ee ae ee SE ee Se ee ae 458 too often postponed until too late. We have been 
18... 18 218 3 » BESce0e SAC FO.... BIB 005 474 furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Sou- 
20.... 1 98... 234 386... 2 94.... 3 62, 52.... 3.90.... 4.90  venirs for the last twenty years. Our reputation 


Additional Copies 6c ea., with photo 7c ea. Envelopes to match 1c ea. is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 
Number to Order. As many souvenirs should be If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you 
orcoved as there are names appearing on them, Club Offer send in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent 


ils’ names excecd the number of souve- a os 5 
discount on the entire lot. It will pay you to take advantage of this offer, 


re pupi « r 
nirs ordered, add 2c for each name in excess, 


SEIBERT PRINTING Co., 80x29 DOVER, OHIO 











Price, Substantial Paper Cover 
Price, Attractive Cloth Cover 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER | 


For the busy teacher, either as a text or reference. 
charted move plainly than the Mariner’s. 
teachers in every state in the Union. 


TRY IT] FOR TWO WEEKS-—If you don’t want it—send it back 
at our expense. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 


To Manage Clark Agency 


Superintendent Joseph V. Voorhees of 
Winona, Minnesota, has tendered his 
resignation so that he may take up his 
duties as Manager of the Northwestern 
office of the Clark Teachers’ Agency at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Voorhees is one of the 
best known superintendents in the state, 
having been in Winona for the past eleven 
years, seven of which he spent as super- 
intendent, four as principal of the high 
school. During this time he has taught 
several consecutive sessions at the Sum- 
mer Schools of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, and the State 
Normal School at Winona, Minnesota. 
The distribution of teachers is a function 
of prime importance to our educational 
system and it augurs well that one of the 
ii | chief distributing agencies should choose 
aman of Mr. Voorhees’ capabilities and 
experience to assist in this important 
work. 


The Course is 
Used and endorsed by 


75c postage prepaid 
- $1.25 postage prepaid 








JONES ©& KROEGER, Publishers, Winona, Minnesota | 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency is now 
celebrating its thirty-first birthday and 
it was just sixteen years ago that Mr. 











OUR NEW POEMS, 


BROWN & BROWN 


Attractive and Beautiful Souvenirs at Close of School 


Are the Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks which the teachers find suitable and pleasing to all 
the pupils under their care. The eye is taken withthe beautiful colors, and the largest and best | 
collection of poems which we have ever offered, ‘The name of the School, County, District Number, | 
Date and Teacher’s name is put on the above markers, | 


— SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 
“The Road of Life.’ **Nine busy months have come and gone,’’ | 


Iftoo late to send for samples, we willselect for youat once and guarantee satisfaction, 


DEPT. 16 


Voorhees was assisted to his first position 
in the school work by Mr. Clark himself. 
Since then the Agency has grown very 
materially until it has a system of closely 
co-ordinated offices which extend from 
Coast to Coast. They have established 
leadership in this particular field in sev- 





We want you to have our 1920 catalogue with samples of our Markers, including 15 poems of dif- . . . 
ferent styles Which will be helpful to the pupils in the schoolroom and show the teacher which one they | eral different ways, one of the most im- 
wish forthe Souvenirs. Send a dime tor Postage and Expenses. portant of which is the graphical method 


of describing the capabililties of appli- 


“Reaching the Top.” “School Remembrance,” and *Fond Farewell.”’ ‘ i : 
PRICE LIST: Ten large size Ribbon marks, 3x9 in., %2.'25—additional ones at 20 cents. Ten cants. This system has given rise to 
next size Ribbon marks, 17¢x9 in., S$1.65—additional ones 14 cents. A gift with order, extensive discussion in educational cir- 


cles and it seems to be the consensus of 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. | oe z 4 , 
. ce -1} opinion that the graphical illustration of 








PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 


personal capabilities is the best way to 
guard against errors either of judgment 
or of mistaken sympathy. 









Write our nearest office for further information, 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 





present to pupils for visualization all words in photo-engraved 
Palmer Method Spellers Palmer Method Penmanship. There is a separate book for each grade, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





° ‘6 ’ sae ee Ps 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling, the To achieve freemen 8 citizenship > 
words as they appear when written in the most extensively taught, and most justly popular style of handwriting. to restore and preserve government of 
Beeause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship, they eliminate the 
ary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression, The words for the Palmer | the people, by the people, and for the 
Method lers were selected by well known educators after having been thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most pro- people ; to develop small communities 
gressive New York City Public Schools, H ° . ° ° 
In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities | into little democracies with ‘schoolhouses 
from wel! known authors---all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. for their capitols; to organize communi- 


ties on the basis of citizenship alone; to 
put human rights above property rights, 
as dur boys in the trenches of France 








Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 





did; to apply ethical standards to poli- 
















colds and catarrh, 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s, It prevents infection, 


portant as cleaning the teeth. 


tics and economics; to enlarge the aver- 
age man’s opportunities and his capacity 
to appreciate them; to make social, po- 
litical and economic conditions to be of 


Just as im- 



























We want schoo! teachers to 
9 know and value Kondon’s e t 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boys and girls. 


CATARRHAL JELLY 
—~a reoular 


30+-size tube of it 


such a sort that all citizens, both native 
and foreign-born, when speaking of the 
United States, may say, ‘‘my country’”’ 
and mean what they say; that they may 
say it not only with honesty but with such 
a degree of enthusiasm as to be willing to 
put the interests of ‘‘my country’’ above 
the interests of ‘‘mysclf,’’—nothing less 
than this, as I understand it, is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the community center 
movement. It is a movement in con- 
structive democracy.—Henry E. Jack- 
son, U.S. Bureau of Education. 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 














Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to ‘ 
KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. | 








soon 
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Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


Send for Catalog 
HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tionstoask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series: 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
wiéx4 inches. Price, 12c per doz.; 3 doz, 35¢. 
Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'°x7, $1. 
Note size 6/4x10, $2. Full diree- 
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Money Back, and ALL MAIL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


DRAMATIZE YOUR PHYSIOLOGY! 


This also affords a program for Visitors Day, Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting etc. It is easily rendered, 
entertaining and instructive. Booklet 50 cents. 
Endorsed by U. S. Government. 
MINNIE SPEER BOONE - Caruthersville, Mo. 


PLAYS rmitiens PLA 


Catalogue of thousands sent 








FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
L f\ Y Ss with and without mustc. Cantatec 
Operettas, etc  Cataloguo free, 
Geo.F.Rosche&Co.(Dept. 2 )337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, Ill, 
HOME 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY—scn 
in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and Graduate Schools, 
Usual degrees granted. Lock Box 239F, . CHICAGO. 
Debates, Orations, Essays 
and all kinds of papers for teachers and students written 
toorder. 500 words $1.00; 1000 words $2.00. | Work done 


by college graduates. LIST OF SUBJECTS FREE. 
Southern Literary Bureau -:- Blackshear, Ga. 


Aco" BANKING 
aN 


















Tells of the great opportunities for both men 

and women in this attractive profession, and 

how you can learn by mail in spare time. 

Send for copy at once. No obligations. 

<X\ E.G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
\ 97 McLene Building, Columbus, Obio. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective spec: y 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western School 
for S ,Inc., 2311Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis- 


GAS MOTOR and AUTOMOBILE LESSONS 


FREE 


Men--Women--Boys, 15 or over, can easily learn Expert Motor 
and Auto operation and construction during spare moments. 


Auto and Motor Experts ,° == ™" 
frequently earn MAIL 


@ AT ONCE TO 
$40 to $90 a week /f Fra 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD nklin Institute 
UNDERSTAND MOTOR # _ Dept.0813, Rochester, N.Y. 


OPERATION Kindly send me absolutely 











So istely fe peomed- ° free, book containing sample 
Stely fr _9* _tessons in MOTOR AND AUTO 
SAMPLE ©” OPERATION AND CONSTRUC- 
LESSONS a TION ag taught in 10 weeks spare 
time work. 
FREE 
Po eT Pee TEL ERT E TT TT ToT OnLy kee 
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How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These | pee ceeastentioes with answers re- 
viewed carefully, wiil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Rezents or Civi Ser- 
vice oni hea re offeredinanystatein the 
Union. These examinations wereprep 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 

of Ecucation for New York_and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YCRK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WiTH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 
Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.50, 


14Yrs. of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $.25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Grammar, withAns. .25 









14 Yrs, of Exam. ia Geography. with yom 025 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Physiolo with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Spelling, 3000 words .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Methods, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Civil Cov.,* withAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in U.S. Hist.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in English Com.,* with Ans. 125 
14 Yrs.of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. cf Exam. in Reading,* with Ars, .25 
14 Yrs. cof Dxam. in Gen, History, withAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Literature, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, With Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Physics, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. ofExam.in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Zoology, WithAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geology, withAns, ,25 











14 Yrs. of Exam. in School Economy, with Ans, .235 
*Solutions given to all problems,’ © 
*Revised Editions in 1918, 

Any one of the above subjects 25 cents any st. 00; 
any e'zut (8) $1. £0; 7 tL $2.00, The cx ater, set 
fs $2.0 P cents each in eyed of1 aa more 

SU lor CLASS USE, : 


of any ON itr when ordered f 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS 





Sterl. Silver The, 
50 Rolled Gold _90c, 
Solid Gold $1.75 


728 


Sterl. Silver $1.50 Sterl. Silver .50c | 


Solid Gold $3.50 


No. 2003 in one or more colors of hard enamel 
Silver Plate, 15c each, $1.50 per doz., Sterling Silver, 
30e each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, 
Silver Plate 20c each, per doz. 2,00, Ste rling Silver 
40c each, $t.00 per doz. 
Engraving free. Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
No. 1 Beekman St.. New York, N. Y, 




















No.N894) No. NS2 


ts meres "0 Ok. Gold $2.65/10k. God 0 j 
Ster. Silver 75c[14k. Gold $3.20]14k. Gold $7.95 i 


TEACHERS 


Buy Direct fro CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


he Manufacturers. BA 


day for sinest ea publis . 
ioutateatetyinael Clash Pins,’ Class. Rings, Med- 10 0, 82S, 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- 

ingfreeand prepay transportation charges.\ Stet. Silver $1. as 
Safe delivery guarante ed. 

mencement 


Send for eae pice of Engraved Com- 
vitations, Calling ‘ards, 


CHAS Ss STIFF MANUFACTURER 
rr LITTLE.ROCK,ARK. 
BETTER MADE PINS 
at more reasonable prices when 
youbuyfromus. Big Catalog 
of 300 designs FREE. Samples 
sent teachers, club or class 


officers. No. 577, two colors, 
initials, date, in silver plate, 











35c ea., in lotsof 12 or more, 
80c ea.; in sterling, 55¢ ea., 
in lots of 12 or more, 50c ea. No, 577 


Metal Arts Co., Dept. N, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLAS Sel. S 


FREE CATALOG 2iv5 ano Nomeer in cass. 
Either pin illustrated made with any3let- 7 























a, 50g ea., $5. “OS doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
1165 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NAS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT pce va 7° oe you 
OUR NEW ages 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full nformation and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGION, D. C. 














short hours, 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘*Danny Grin,’’? two young American 
naval officers. Volume 3 describes how 
they foiled the outrageous plots of aSouth 
American ex-dictator who schemed to get 
back into power. Volume 4 tells of their 
experiences in Manila, China, and Japan. 
They become involved in the intrigues 
of an unscrupulous Chinese governor and 
of two international spies; and with 
characteristic bravery and resourceful- 
ness they outwit these plotters, inci- 
dentally being of great service to the 
American missionaries in China and pre- 
venting the assassination of the Japanese 
Empress. Volume 5 is a stirring account 
of the service of these two officers during 
che war in fighting submarines. They 
have thrilling adventures, both on land 
and at sea, and succeed in capturing two 
dangerous German spies and in sinking 
several submarines. The stories are 
wholesome, well told, and full of action. 


‘‘High Benton.’’ By William Heyliger, 
author of “Fighting for Fairview,’’ ‘* Don 
Strong,’’ ete. Illustrated by J. Scott 
Williams. Cloth. 317pp. $1.50net. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

This book has been read in advance 
and highly endorsed by a number of 
well-known educators and leaders of boys. 
It is a boys’ story; yet it is more than 
che ordinary boys’ story. As a promi- 
nent high school principal says of it, it 
*fenters thoroughly and accurately into 
the real soul and spirit of a schoolboy’s 
life.’? Besides being a story of com- 
pelling interest, it is an enlightening 
character study, without the too-evident 
moralizing so common to most boys’ 
books of this type—in fact, the book has 
been spoken of as ‘‘a novel for boys.”’ 
The thread of the story carries ‘‘ High 
Benton’’ through the mild adventures of 
the average boy in the average small 
town, bringing him in the end triumphant 
over wrong influences and false ambi- 
tions. Although the book is written 
primarily for boys, anyone whose work 
is in any way connected with boys should 
read it for its revelation of boy char- 
acter and the world in which a boy lives. 


‘*Science for the Grades.’’ By Albert 
H. Miller, Instructor in Science and Eng- 
lish in River Forest Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois. - Cloth. 184pp. 
75c. The Miller Publishing Co., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

This little textbook in elementary sci- 
ence is designed primarily for use in the 
seventh and eighth grades, although it 
is adaptable to freshmen in the less well- 
equipped high schools who have not had 
instruction in science in the grades. ‘‘As 
a rule,’’ the author says in the preface 
to the book, ‘‘there is no systematic at- 
tempt made to instruct school children 
in elementary science until they reach 
high school. Yet many children never 
go beyond the grades, and, unless spe- 
cial effort is made, remain ignorant of 
the most common things in the physical, 
chemical, and plant world. And even 
many of those who enter high school 
may find the mass of fact and data, as 
presented in the classes, too difficult and 
abstruse for them to grasp. There seems 
to be a gap between the elementary 
school and the high school which must 
be bridged over. ... For this reason 
‘Science for the Grades’ has been writ- 
ten.’’ The book is divided into three 
main divisions: Part I, Chemistry; Part 
II, Physics; Part III, Plant Life. The 
subject matter of the text makes clear 
to the pupil everyday happenings in na- 
ture. Many simple experiments are in- 
cluded, which illustrate the specific facts 
to be taught. At the end of each chap- 
ter a number of practical problems are 
given. The apparatus and chemicals 
needed are listed. The book contains 
a great many simple line drawings which 
clearly illustrate the experiments and 


| the facts in the text. 








The ultimate form of religious con- 
scientiousness is the final development of 
a consciousness which at the outset con- 
tained a germ of truth obscured by mul- 
titudinous errors.—Herbert Spencer. 


POZAa CLASS PINS Discttrion. 2%. crass 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 

UNION » 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 













WASHINGTON AND 





LINCOLN BIRTHDAYS 


No. B4030 “Washington Day Entertainments.” 
tertainment material for Washington’s Birthday. 
and exercises, plays, songs, drills, pantomimes, tableaux, and recitations for 
all grades. 35c postpaid. 

No. B3628. “Lincoln Day Entertainments.” The best and most complete book 
of entertainments for this occasion. Original and selected readings 
itations, plays, dialogues, drills, pantomimes, and tableaux for all 
35¢ postpaid. 

No. B3518. “All The Holidays.” 
for all the holidays of the school year. 
35¢c postpaid. 

No. B4026. “Special Day School Exercises.” 
for pupils of all grades for special day exercises. 


The most popular book of en- 


Original selected dialogues 


and rec- 
grades. 


A complete book of entertainment material 
Recitations, dialogues and exercises. 


New and original entertainments 

25¢ postpaid. 

- Art Lithograph Portraits—Size 22 x 28. Soft in color and perfect in feature. 
Handsomely lithographed in black on heavy white art paper with 
border. Usually retail at $1.00—our price 35¢e each. Order by No. B1106 and 
state which you want,—Washington or Lincoln. 


cream 


Write us for special prices on Picture Frames. 
We have a special proposition that will interest you. 


Send for free 
ples and prices on 
our complete line of 
Diplomas. 
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Send for this FREE 
catalogue No. 191. 
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-XU.S. GOVERNMENT ¥ 


WANTS 


| HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


| MEN—WOMEN 
_ $1300 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


Thousands Census Jobs Open 
| SPRING cama EVERYWHERE 








| Fill out and mail the attached va FRANKLIN 





'coupon. A 
pon. Act at once. r INSTITUTE 
P ° . 
| We will immediately send you full Dept. 0238 
| description of the positions open to ¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ide , a 
you, with a full idea of the work, PY Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date i?) tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
| of the next examination in your ? part, list of U.S. Government positfons now open 
| section & toteachers, Advise me also regarding the salarie 
° ef hours, work, vacation and date of the Spr ing exam- 
¢  inationin my section, sending me free sample exam- 


| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW 


MAY BE T00 LATE! 7° x=» 
ee . / Addre 


4 ination questions. 























RoyalR 





shorter. 


torium. 


I'he Balopticon ‘‘speeds up’’ 


400 St. Paul Street, - 
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= that eyes may see 
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° 
oad tothe Mind 
HERE may be “‘no royal road to learning”’ 

but the path through the eye is certainly 
Children reason first with their sight; 
their judgment is actuated by the visual powers. 

Just consider, then, how invaluable the Bausch & 
Lomb Balopticon is in classroom, laboratory and audi- 


Models are made for showing either lantern 
prints, postcards, specimens, etc.,) or both. 


impression making and makes it everlasting. 
Che name of the maker is your guarantee of long, thorough service. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

Leading American Makers of Photographie Lensea, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
2 sand instruments, Photomicrographie Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun-Sights Jor Army and Navy, 

Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-t’risms, Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Uther High»Grade Optical Products, 


Detter and 





OP am ~~ 





slides or opaque objects (photo 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








I Teach Piano 
A Funny Way 


So people said when I first started in 1891. 
But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. 
I make them sxilled players of the piano or 
organ in guarter the usual time at quarter 
the usual cost. 

To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of tle world. There isn’t a state in the 
Union that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained their 
entire training from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64-page free book- 
let, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 

My way 
piano or organ is entirely 
diferent from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spententirely away from 
the key board—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This isan awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,’” who 
stillthink that learning 
piano i. solely a problem 
of “finger gymnastics,” 
When you do go to the 
key board, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 
you understand what you 
are doing, Within four 
lessons | enable you to 
play aninteresting piece 
iot only in the original 
<ey, but in all other keys 

3s well, 

{ make use of 
possible scientific help-- 
many of are 
tirely to the 
uverage teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations, By its 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “‘night-mare’’ to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN-DEX, = Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard, You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher’s fin- 
v ; ger movements from 

an ae MEMORY--which cannot 


every 


which en- 
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Marcus Lucius Quinn Conserva- 


tory of Music 
Studio N2, Social Union Bldc.. Boston.Mass. 


of teaching 




















sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition 


be always accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months 
and years of wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me and there is nothing else anywhere 
even remotely like them, 

Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In allessential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wealth- 
iest student, there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference in 
the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best, | 
Itis for beginners, or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish, Allnecessary music is supplied withoutextra 
charge. A diplomais granted. Write today, with- 





out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
**How to Learn Piano or Organ. 








Le : ae ' 
FREE BOOK COUPON- — — 
| QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO N 2 


Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet. ““How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition offer, 
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| Court of the United States. 
| army bill has not yet been passed by Con- 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


_ J. Nebraska is what part of the United States 
Cireuit Court? 2. How many solciers, including 


| Oficers, in the United States Army? 3. Who ran 


4. Of what state is the 
5. Ilow many Senators 


against Wilson in 1912? 
Vice-President a resident? 


| and Representatives in Congress?—Nebraska In- 
| quirer, 


1. Nebraska is in the Eighth Circuit 
2. The new 


gress, as this answer goes to press; but 


| as agreed upon by the military committee 


of the House of Representatives, the reg- 
ular army will probably consist of 300, 
000 men, with 18,000 officers. 3. William 
H. Taft on the Republican ticket; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Progressive; other can- 
didates, Eugene V. Debs, Eugene W. 
Chafin, Arthur E. Reimer, respectively 
on the Socialist, Prohibition, and Social- 
ist Labor tickets. 4. Indiana is the Vice- 
President’s residential State. 5. The 
whole number of Senators is 96, two from 
each of the 48 States; the number of 
tepresentatives is 435. 


I would like to know which is the largest city, New 
York or London; also the population of Paris, New 
York, and London.—Your Writer,O.S., Pennsylvania. 

New York, is the largest city on earth, 
population (1917) 5,787,492; population 
of London (by latest statistics), 4,522,964; 
of Paris (1911), 2,888,000. 

Is the City of Washington, D. C., in the State of 
Virginia, or is it a cityand town by itself?—Inquirer, 
Philadelphia. 


There is no ‘‘City of Washington,’’ 


| properly speaking, because ‘‘Washing- 


ton,’’ the Capital of the United States, 
is merely another name for the District 
of Columbia, a territory set apart by Act 
of Congress for seat of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. It is not in Virginia, or even 
Maryland, but is independent of any 
state; and though it has the appearance 
ot acity, itis in no way organized as 
city, town, or village, the District of 
Columbia being under a government of 
its own, and vested in a Loard of three 
Commissioners. 
this column. ) 


Please answer the following questions: 
the United States a coat-of-arms? 





(See first answer in; 


1. Has | 
If so, whatisit? | 


2. Whatis the coat-of-arms of lowa?—Fort Madi- | 


son Subscriber. 

1. On the Great Seal of the United 
States is the national coat-of-arms. In 
design, it consists of the American eagle, 
holding in its right talon an olive branch, 
in its left a bundle of thirteen arrows; 
on its breast the escutcheon, or shield, 
of thirteen stripes, red and white, with 
chief, or upper part, of azure (blue); and 
in its beak a scroll bearing the motto ‘‘E 
Pluribus Unum.’’ Over the head of the 
eagle is a ‘‘glory,’’ or circle of light, 
breaking through a cloud and ‘‘surround- 
ing thirteen stars forming a constella- 
tion, argent (silver), on an azure field.’’ 
2. ''he Great Seal of the State of lowa 
has not a coat-of-arms, properly speak- 
ing, but a pictorial design of a tarming 
scene, and beyond it a river with a 
steamboat, and hills in the distance. A 
soldier in the foreground holds upright 
an American flag, on the staff of which 
is a Liberty Cap, and above all is a 
soaring eagle, holding in its beak the 
state motto: ‘‘Our Liberties We Prize 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain.’’ 


1, Is ““X-raying’’ a word? If so, how used ?— 
Blaine, Colo. 2. Whatis the meaning of “‘foursome,”’ 
as “‘a hospital foursome”? I have scen this name for 
an eut-of-door picture of two invalid soldiers and 
two attendant nurses.—Subscriber, New York. 

1. This is not a word of any authority 
at present, nor is it to be found in our 
dictionaries. It would be a convenient 
term for using the X-ray, and it may in 
time become an accepted word in the 
language, just as ‘‘telegraphing,’’ ‘‘tele- 
phoning,’’ and similar words have be- 
come a necessity. 2. As a noun, ‘‘four- 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METIIOD : 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spc 
cialists, is now attained. ne yind 

Tie instruction of a master—the individua! 
touchofan accomplished teacher—isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Cxtension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home mutcic study 
beyond question as to resu —ee can learn at home, 

rite, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument j3fcre:tedin—Piano Harmong, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Recd Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6180 Siegel-Myers Building ‘ Chicago, Illinois 










Se s20 . 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful now system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolit, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee snccess 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at nnce—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 57, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays, free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in 5 evenings home study; 
then acquire speed with K. 1. Short- 
hand. Amazingly simple, easy. 
Approved by experts. rite dicta- 
tion, messages, etc., rapidly as 
spoken, ater brief, pleasant prac- 
tic Favorite method for personal 











rivate stenog- 
orthand--for busy people, 
uarantee and Brochure 
NEW YORK CITY 


vy, courts, commercial schoo! 


phere. teachers. Slight cost. 


Proof Lessons, Refund 
ostpaid. Address 


including YOU. ( 
H-191, Station F, 


with Testimonials free, 


KING INSTITUTE, 
¢ TEACHERS 
AND 


Wanted e STUDENTS 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 3 




















High School Course 
in Two Year 


Here {s complete and sii 
can finis.: ia two years. 
. Prepared by 





is is your opportunity. 
L No w 





Write for booklet and f<Il 
ever. Write today—NOVW. 

AMFRICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. -672, Chicago, U.S.A 





CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. nem | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 200,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Law, Real Estate, Sal hip, Auto, Engi ing, Drawing, Civil 
Service Business, liigh School, and Normal Courses thoroughly 
taught by mail, Kor “'lrce Tri‘fon Plan,’’ Apply 

CA-;.NECIE CCLLECE, Rogers. Ohio 

















Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


of English, History Mathematics, 
rts, and for those interested in the study of academic 


Courses for High-School Teachers 
the Industrial 
subjects are given by correspondence. 


Address The University of Chiragn 
(Div.1) Chicago, Illinois 







All courses command credit. 
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Copy this Sketch 
G~ re 


Ry we 





—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
jearn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 

PICT URE CHART 
irsthod will teach you 
jn your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like thig method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the- Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful an 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever hon 9 eecupation ¢ or position, 
re. can improve by our course in Public 
»eaking, dramatic reading andentertaining, 











whic h includes physical culture and voice 
trai ining. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children | to recite. 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send Ge. instamps for Ilastrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 


Yollege and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II, Primary, Ill. 
Playground. _ Strong ee Equipment— 
Central Acc Address Registrar, 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


MUSIC In n Your Home FREE 


14 —— en 
a i oo a ter oe — 
ER OR ROR GR a SE 
























Py») @ | f * 
Yoo cam _ hens quite, 
Piano, Organ, Violin. fandotin, Guitar, Baie. Ete. Beginner 
or advanced playe’ ne lesson weekly lustrations make 
tte Leopard = in. ‘Oniy expense about 2c per day to cover cost of 
postage and music used. Write for FRE! booklet which explains 

bverything in ful 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 


Gregg Shorthand Only $10 


Complete home study course in Gregg shorthand 
consisting of 21 lessons. Typewritten personal in- 
structions and tests make everything plain and easy 
—no further help needed. You can easily master 
this system at home, Send $10 and if you are not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


Fargo School of Business, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Reference: Security National Bank. 


itYourself for SALESMANSHIP 


RAW Few month’s easy home training pre- 
“i ares ou for salesmanship. Salaries 
5 or more yearly. Salesmen get 












est of everything — live like kings. Serious short- 


age of trained men ur Employment Service 
will help you toa good position even before he | 
finish Course. Send postal vin fee be pook, fill 
with eanense stories. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING. tien 
Dent. 31B Chicago, I 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page pocket, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME- MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. Pa HoH 


Send 10 cents coin or yd for70- 70-pase} book onStam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its ” It tells howL 
cured myseif after eee and Cre. 20 years, 


RenjJamin N. Bogue, 5904 Bogue Building, 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Barn $75 tc $159 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
cnewe'’s HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tl. 


OMEN 3c." 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean 


leasant work, with men’s pay. You can learn by mail. 
Bend tor free book, oT Bow ti “4 0 Become a Banker,’’ by 

» Alcorn, Pres. Americ an School of Banking 
83 McLene Building, 2 


Columbus, Ohio. 

High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 

Home Study lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata- 
1 Oeilege, Washingt Dd. 0. 
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some’’ means ‘‘four in company.’’ The 
term is best known in connection with 
golf, indicating a game of four players, 
two on a side and each side using one 
ball. 

Is the poppy the national flower of France’? If 
not, why has that flower been used instead of some 
other in the poem “In Flanders Fields?’’—New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, 

France has no national flower, but the 
lily is known as the emblem of France, 
from the ‘‘three golden lilies on a blue 
field’? which formed the royal standard 
of the early kings. The lilies are, how- 
ever, properly the fleur-de-lis (old spell- 
ing ‘‘lys’’), or iris. But the poppy is a 
characteristic flower of that region. It 
is a native of France and surrounding 
countries, and has been largely cultivated 
in France and Belgium. When Lieut.- 
Col. John McCrae wrote with poetic in- 
spiration that first line of his poem, 

“In Flanders fields the poppies grow” 
he merely described what he himself 
must have seen. The beauty and senti- 
ment of the poem are enhanced when we 
know that McCrae himself died (from 
pneumonia) while on hospital duty in 
Flanders. (See poem on page 54.) 

Iama subscriber to the Normal Instructor, and 
would like to know why this is called the twentieth 
century, when it is only 1900. Why are the cen- 
turies counted 100 years ahead of the year? Please 
explain.—Pierceville, Indiana. 

The centuries are not counted 100 years 
ahead of the year. The first century, or 
first 100 years of the Christian Era, end- 
ed with the year 100 A. D. ‘Ihe second 
century, or second 100 years, ended with 
200 A. D., the third with 300 A. D., and 
so on, the 19th century ending with 1900 
A. D. We are now in the 20th century 
which will end in 2000 A. D. 


Are children who are born in the United States of 
unnaturalized parents, citizens of the United States? 
Are they voters when the state requirements are 
filled? The parents are Swedes. One son, who 
was over twenty-one years of age, was subject to 
draft. Would he be entitled to file on a homestead ? 
—Subscriber, Holyoke, Colorado, 

According to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, Article IV, 
Section I, all children born in the United 
States, even of ‘‘unnaturalized parents, ’’ 
are citizens, and as such ‘‘are voters 
when the state requirements are filled.”’ 
(See answer to a similar question in 
Answers to Queries for December, 1919.) 


| Being a citizen, this young man would 


therefore be ‘‘entitled to file on a home- 
stead,’’ if not otherwise disqualified. 

What are the northern lights, and what are the 
causes of them ?—Comfrey, Minnesota, 

The Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Lights, called also by the one name 
‘‘aurora,’’ is that pale luminous appear- 
ance, centering in the north, generally 
marked by waving streams of light, 
sometimes of a reddish color, and often 
covering the whole sky, which is occa- 
sionally seen in the evenings in our lati- 
tude either in summer or in winter. ‘This 
is a common appearance in the northern 
regions, where it is greatly increased in 
brilliancy and color, especially near the 
pole. In fact, itis a characteristic light 
of both north and south polar regions. 
The exact cause of this phenomenon is 
not yet clearly understood. It is, however, 
of electric origin, evidently having some 
connection with the poles of the earth. 
In the far north (or south) the flashing 
rays extend from an are of light, which 
is considered part of a luminous ring, 
the center of which corresponds with 
the magnetic pole. Recent observations 
have shown that the appearance and dis- 
appearance of ‘‘sun spots’’ on the surface 
of the sun varies identically with the 
activities of these lights. 

What is the origin of the name “‘jitney,”’ 
plied to a vehicle ?—Information Seeker. 

According to a recent article in the 
Boston ‘‘Transcript,’’ the term can be 
‘‘traced back, via New Orleans, to the 
Italian name of the cheapest cab service 
in Paris in the last years of the 18th 
century and first years of the 19th.’’ 
The French in New Orleans, it is said, 
would have their ‘‘cittadini’’ in the same 
generation as Paris; and the name, pro- 
nounced with short ‘‘i’’, ‘‘chit-ta-di-ni, ’’ 
could easily have been transformed to 
*‘jitney..’ From New Orleans, this 
name traveled first to Southern Califor- 
nia and later became known to the East- 
ern States. 


as ap- 





The Glorious Emblem of Victory with 16 inter- 
changeable War Heroes will be found on page 9 of 
this journal, 
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Piano Piccolo 
Organ Ukelele 
Violin Sight 
Cornet Singing 
Guitar Harmony 
Banjo and 
Mandolin Composition 
Harp Hawaiian Steel 
‘Cello Guitar 
Trombone Tenor Banjo 
Flute Viola 
Clarinet Saxophone 











Learn Music at Home 


Music no longer difficult ! New plan makes it easy to learn 
by home study. Positively easier than with private teacher. 
Faster ‘progress. You will be able to play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short months. Read the letters in our free 





book. More than 200,000 men, women and children have ¢ 

learned by our method. You too, can learn. We give ,?% 

you all lessons free. Write for particulars. ¢ 
We want to have one pupil in each lo- a” 


® 
Special Offer cality at once to help advertise our 
home study method. For a short 
time, therefore, we offer our marvelous lessons FREE. 
Only charge is for postage and sheet 


o” Mail this 
¢ NOW 


¢ 


: z music—average y . 60 
of which is small. Beginners or advanced pupils. ? ape oa 
M4 #@ = 62Brunswick Building, 
Mail the Coupon NOW @ N.Y. Please send me 
° © > P ou re ver N ce 
Mail coupon or postal for free book, telling how ¢ > aly Mail en 
we teach by mail. Act quick,while offer of free @ _ ticulars of your offer of free 
lessons is open. Write today- NOW. Instru- e lessons on any instrument. 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
PI GN de cnkenorsisewannsenneen 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC $ 
. ° 7] 
Addre 


62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. ¢ 
¢ 














Every Teacher 


SIX INDUSTRIAL STORIES ‘seriteach: 


These stories show the ‘‘Romance of Big Business’’ and are written in such 
an absorbing and instructive vein that teachers will find them invaluable in 
grade work. They will create a greater interest among your pupils for agri- 
industry, products, nature 


cultural and industrial life and correlate history, 
and manufactured articles. 





‘Dreams That Came True 7: try ofaerest_ Masical Strings and Pharmaceuticals 





| from small beginnings and growing, helped to developall Romance again—for the strine w hi th -oduce the sweet 

the Great West ; that changed the almost worthless herds est music come from the internal ec« of Mary’s little 
of the plains into the farmers’ most valuable assets; Jamb and thousands of its fami ry of how the 
that brought prosperity to the West and greater comfort tiny glands from thousands « f ‘fr led animals are 





to the East. A story that is stranger than fiction—and required to make a single pound of a 1edy that saved 
| as interesting—for it tells how a plain man dreamed and untold lives on the battle fields and is in con tant use in 
lived to see his visions more than realized. hospitals, 


‘The Story of aSoap Bubble 1° 2¢ve"res Feeding the Farm The 


small 


vir cn of 
ww everything we 


boys in studying the evolution of this great modern ne- eat and drink and enjoy com« ps ym ig vi and how she 
| cessity from the scarce and the costly emollient of the suffers from the cri _ of robbery and neglect. The re 
ancient Greeks and Romans to the luxurious variety of wards she gives for those who return a little of what 


they take from her cana » nec y¥ of maintaining the 
fertility of the fields that f« od the world. 


The River of Food Zhe strry of the consis 


= ow of and lux- 


| the present day. The soap of Bible times, of the Ameri- 
| ean Indian, of the old copper kettle in the farm-yard 
| and the sanitary products of the great factories of today. 


The Story of Glue How the most humble parts 


of a food animal find their uries from the myriad sources of the world and the table 
| way, into the high places of art and literature; how a of those who must be fed. “The romance of the power 
cow’s ear may literally help win a battle or conquer the that sets it in motion, that keeps it moving without 
| sky or print the daily papers. pause, 


_ Send Coupon Today 


| Wewant every teacher to have these 
' Industrial Books in her schoo! room 
and have arranged to mail a set if 
desired free of cost to any teach-, 
;er on receipt of the coupon. 
| Write Armour’s Farm Bureau, 
!for special rates on dozen 
and hundred lots for class 

use and mention Dept. 999 





Armour’s Farm Bureau, 
R. J. H. De Loach, Director, 
Dept. 999, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE may be “ 
shorter. 


Just consider, then, how 


torium, 


prints, postcards, specimens, etc.,) or both. 
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Ihe Balopticon ‘‘speeds up 


400 St. Paul Street, - 











a = that a ‘may see 





The Royal Road tothe Mind 
no royal road to learning’’ 
but the path through the eye is certainly 
Children reason first with their sight; 
their judgment is actuated by the visual powers. 
invaluable the Bausch & 


Lomb Balopticon is in classroom, laboratory and audi- 
Models are made for showing either lantern slides or opaque objects (photo 


~" better and a farther = ne 





impression making and makes it everlasting. 
Che name of the maker is your guarantee of long, thorough service. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Hy) NE Aad clasts WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


ers of Photographie Lenses, Mic Prose; epee, 7 ro. piee stom 4 Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
Ph App . gi nd Gun- Sights Jor. 
’risms, Binoculars Ma agnifie: rs, at ‘One Highs Grade Optical Products. 


rmy and Navy 











I Teach Piano 
AF unny Way 


So people said when I first started in 1891. 
But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. 
I make them skilled players of the piano or 
organ in guarter the usual time at quarter 
the usual cost. 

To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. There isn’t a state in the 
Union that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained their 
entire training from me by mail. 

Investigate by w riting for my 64- page free book- 
let, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’ 

My way 
piano or organ is entirely 
diferent from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spententirely away from 
the key board—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. Thisisan awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,’’? who 
stillthink that learning 
solely a problem 
of “‘finger gymnastics.”’ 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
because 


piano i 





as much, 
rstand what you 
are Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece 
iot only in the original 
ey, but in all other key > 


twice 
you unde 
doing, 


5 well, 
{ make use of 
possible scientific help-- 


every 


of which are en- 
tively to the 
uverage teacher, My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “night-mare’’ to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard, You actually 
see the fingers move, In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
MEMORY--which cannot 


many 





” 
inknown 








Marcus Lucius 


tory of Music 
Studio N2, Social Union Bldc,. Boston.Mass. 


Quinn Conserva- 


of teaching 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO-—From the famous 


sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 


Louis Exposition 


be always accurate—you have the correct models 


before you during every minute of practice. 


The 


COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months 
and years of wasted effort. 
only from me and there is nothing else anywhere 
even remotely like them. 
Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wealth- 
iest student, there is nothing better at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference in 
the world. 
My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 


It is for beginners, 


y 
V 


m 
out cost or obligation, 
**How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ 


oung. 
vish, 
harge. 


or experienced players, 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
All necessary music is supplied withoutextra 
A diploma is granted. Write today, with- 


They can be obtained 


In allessential ways you 


old or 


for 64-page free booklet, 


FREE sJeyoy 4 








-——FREE BOOK COUPON-— — 





QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO N2 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


free booklet. 


‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition offer, 





tNORMAL — RUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 

| are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 

| with each question secures reply by private letter. 

| Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 

| munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 

| Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

| 

| 1. Nebraska is what part of the United States 
Circuit Court? 2. How many soldiers, including 

| Ofjicers, in the United States Army? 8. Who ran 

| azainst Wilson in 1912? 4. Of what state is the 

| Vice-Presidenta resident? 5. How many Senators 

and Representatives in Congress?—Nebraska In- 

| quirer, 


| 1. Nebraska is in the Eighth Circuit 
| Court of the United States. 2. The new 
| army bill has not yet been passed by Con- 
| gress, as this answer goes to press; but 
| as agreed upon by the military committee 


| of the House of Representatives, the reg- 


ular army will probably consist of 300, 
000 men, with 18,000 officers. 3. William 
H. Taft on the Republican ticket; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Progressive; other can- 
didates, Eugene V. Debs, Eugene W. 
Chafin, Arthur E. Reimer, respectively 
on the Socialist, Prohibition, and Social- 
ist Labor tickets. 4. Indiana is the Vice- 
President’s residential State. 5. The 
whole number of Senators is 96, two from 
each of the 48 States; the number of 
tepresentatives is 435. 


I would like to know which is the largest city, New 
York or London; also the population of Paris, New 





| 





| properly speaking, because 


| 





York, and London. —Your Writer,O.S.,Pennsylvania. 

New York is the largest city on earth, 
population (1917) 5,787,492; population 
of London (by latest statistics), 4,522,964; 


of Paris (1911), 2,888,000. 


Is the City of Washington, D. C., in the State of 
Virginia, oris it a cityand town by itself?—Inquirer, 
Philadelphia. 

There is no ‘‘City of Washington,’’ 
‘*Washing- 
ton,’’ the Capital of the United States, 
is merely another name for the District 
of Columbia, a territory set apart by Act 
of Congress for seat of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. It is not in Virginia, or even 
Maryland, but is independent of any 
| state; and though it has the appearance 
ofa city, itis in no way organized as 
city, town, or village, the District of 
Columbia being under a government of 
its own, and vested in a Loard of three 
Commissioners. 
this column. ) 


Please answer the following questions: 1, Has 
the United States a coat-of-arms? If so, whatis it? 
2. Whatis the coat-of-arms of lowa?—Fort Madi- 
son Subscriber. 





(See first answer in | 


1. On the Great Seal of the United | 


States is the national coat-of-arms. In 


design, it consists of the American eagle, | 


| Na courts, commercial ange E 


holding in its right talon an olive branch, 
in its left a bundle of thirteen arrows; 
on its breast the escutcheon, or shield, 
of thirteen stripes, red and white, with 
chief, or upper part, of azure (blue); and 
in its beak a scroll bearing the motto ‘‘E 
Pluribus Unum.’’ Over the head of the 
eagle is a ‘‘glory,’’ or circle of light, 
breaking through a cloud and ‘‘surround- 
ing thirteen stars forming a constella- 
tion, argent (silver), on an azure field.’ 
2. ‘ihe Great Seal of the State of lowa 
has not a coat-of-arms, properly speak- 
ing, but a pictorial design of a farming 
scene, and beyond it a river with a 


| steamboat, and hills in the distance. A 
| soldier in the foreground holds upright 


an American flag, on the staff of which 
is a Liberty Cap, and above all is a 
soaring eagle, holding in its beak the 
state motto: ‘‘Our Liberties We Prize 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain.’’ 


1, Is “X-raying’’ a word? If so, how used ce 
Blaine, Colo. 2. Whatis the meaning of “foursome,” 
as “‘a hospital foursome’’? I have scen this name for 
an oyt-of-door picture of two invalid soldiers and 
two attendant nurses.—Subscriber, New York, 

1. This is not a word of any authority 
at present, nor is it to be found in our 
dictionaries. It would be a convenient 
term for using the X-ray, and it may in 
time become an accepted word in the 
language, just as ‘‘telegraphing,”’’ ‘‘tele- 
phoning,’’ and similar words have be- 
come a necessity. 2. As a noun, ‘‘four- 
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You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing perene by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METI 


The ‘acal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home stucy based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, i is now attained. 

Tire instruction of a master—the individua! 

touchofan accomplished teacher—isyoursto 

command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Cxtension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home mutcic study 
beyond question as to results, age can learn at home, 

rite, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument intorestedin— Piano H Pant vy, 
Voice, yee €chool Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


6180 Siegel-Myers Building 


Chicago, Illinois 










UKUL e Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 57, CHICAGO. ILL, 


Debates and rations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays. free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in S evenings home study; 

the n acquire Bheed with K. 1. Short- 
hand. Amazingly sim 

Approved by expe 
ages, gat +». tapidly 

Biter brief, p peenant race 

for personal 

use 3 make notes at lectures, meet- 

, ings + keep tonfidential diary. Big 











ie, help in any profession or oauees 3 


bygpublic. rm a 

ublic an nog- 

; Sho oieande fa e busy Deo People, 
d Guarante 


H-191, Station’ F, 


aid in your collages 
ivy, 
phers, teachers. 


inSloding YOU. Pro 
with Testimonials free, 


KING INSTITUTE, 
TEACHERS 


Wanted: e STUDENTS 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















High School Course 
in u Two Years 








Write for booklet end f: a) 
ever. Write today—Ii' 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, . 


eTVIL Si SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Man if thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 200,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education "sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Law, Real Estate, Sslosmanship, Au ito, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 
Service Business, Ligh, School, and Normal Courses thoroughly 
taught by mail, Ko Meee Tri‘ion Plan,’’ Apply 

CAS SNECIE CCLLECE, Rogers. Ohio 














Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for fe -School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
rts, and for those interested in the study cf academic 


the Industrial 
subjects are given by correspondence. 


Addess The Uniuersity of Chiraga 
(Div.1) Chicago, Llinois 






All courses command credit, 
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Copy this Sketch 
Gx “y 


SV wy 








—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are cre pe tol to 
earn practical drawing 
. pas the Landon (Ss 
PICTURE CHART 
chad will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 7 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies _in thes Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever ha 5 or position, 
had can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 


















dee M includes physical culture and voice 
tr Mothers and teachers can instruct 
the ‘ir "c hildre 2 , to recite. 


dink 








tons Ge. in preci for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II, Primary, Ill. 
Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— 
Central Location—Accredited. Address Registrar, 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


MUSIC sain a Yourlone eF REE 


Organ, Victin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. Beginner 
or padfanced laye’ ai ‘a Heide en, Ota Po ilustrations acs 
t in. inly e: Be e' over c 
pcetal Rant waale used. Write for FRE. piece which axpinion 
grersthing in full. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bullding, CHICAGO 


Gregg Shorthand Only $10 


Complete home study course in Gregg shorthand 
consisting of 21 lessons. Typewritten personal in- 
structions and tests make everything plain and easy 
—no further help needed. You can easily master 
this system at home. Send $10 and if you are not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


Fargo School of Business, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Reference: Security National Bank, 


Yourself for SALESMANSHIP 


home training ~ 
al: 


























baad month’s eas 
Fy for salesmanship. 
af P50 to 10,000 or more yearly. Salesmen bases 


est of everything—live Ss kings. Serious short- 
r Employment. Service 
will help you to a good position even Pook, flied 


age of trained men 


finish Course. Sen tal for ns 
with success stories. it atiows 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ass’ N, 
Dept. 314 B, Chicago, lil. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- page hockiet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FRE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th aa Chicago 


aoe book 
ow 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stegnon for’ send ro book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its ” It tells how E 
cured myself after pM and Cre. 20 years, 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 5904 Bogue 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService— Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
ar HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


OMEN wees in 


Banks are employing hundreds Pat women in every de- 


























partment o of with men? even up to c aah er. © | 
easant work, with m 8 pay. ou can learn by m: 
nd fog free book, ‘ow to Become a Banker,’’ by 


G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking 
. 


83 83 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata- 
log Free, Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. 0. 











some”’ means ‘‘four in company.’’ The 
term is best known in connection with 
golf, indicating a game of four players, 
twoona _ and each side using one 
ball. 

Is the poppy the national flower of France? If 
not, why has that flower been used instead of some 
other in the poem “In Flanders Fields?’’—New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, 

France has no national flower, but the 
lily is known as the emblem of France, 
from the ‘‘three golden lilies on a blue 
field’? which formed the royal standard 
of the early kings. The lilies are, how- 
ever, properly the fleur-de-lis (old spell- 
ing ‘‘lys’’), or iris. But the poppy is a 
characteristic flower of that region. It 
is a native of France and surrounding 
countries, and has been largely cultivated 
in France and Belgium. When Lieut.- 
Col. John McCrae wrote with poetic in- 
spiration that first line of his poem, 

“In Flanders fields the poppies grow” 
he merely described what he himself 
must have seen. The beauty and senti- 
ment of the poem are enhanced when we 
know that McCrae himself died (from 
pneumonia) while on hospital duty in 
Flanders. (See poem on page 54.) 

Iama subscriber to the Normal Instructor, and 
would like to know why this is called the twentieth 
century, when it is only 1900. Why are the cen- 
turies counted 100 years ahead of the year? Please 
explain.—Pierceville, Indiana. 

The centuries are not counted 100 years 
ahead of the year. The first century, or 
first 100 years of the Christian Era, end- 
ed with the year 100 A. D. ‘Ihe second 
century, or second 100 years, ended with 
200 A. D., the third with 300 A. D., and 
so on, the 19th century ending with 1900 

. D. We are now in the 20th century 
which will end in 2000 A. D. 


Are children who are born in the United States of 
unnaturalized parents, citizens of the United States? 
Are they voters when the state requirements are 
filled? The parents are Swedes. One son, who 
was over twenty-one years of age, was subject to 
draft. Would he be entitled to file on a homestead ? 
—Subscriber, Holyoke, Colorado, 

According to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, Article IV, 
Section I, all children born in the United 
States, even of ‘‘unnaturalized parents,’ 
are citizens, and as such ‘‘are voters 
when the state requirements are filled.”’ 
(See answer to a similar question in 
Answers to Queries for December, 1919.) 


| Being a citizen, this young man would 


therefore be ‘‘entitled to file on a home- 
stead,’’ if not otherwise disqualified. 

What are the northern lights, and what are the 
causes of them ?—Comfrey, Minnesota, 

The Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Lights, called also by the one name 
‘‘aurora,’’ is that pale luminous appear- 
ance, centering in the north, generally 
marked by waving streams of light, 
sometimes of a reddish color, and often 
covering the whole sky, which is occa- 
sionally seen in the evenings in our lati- 
tude either in summer or in winter. 'This 
is a common appearance in the northern 
regions, where it is greatly increased in 
brilliancy and color, especially near the 
pole. In fact, itis a characteristic light 
of both north and south polar regions. 
The exact cause of this phenomenon is 
not yet clearly understood. It is, however, 
of electric origin, evidently having some 
connection with the poles of the earth. 
In the far north (or south) the flashing 
rays extend from an are of light, which 
is considered part of a luminous ring, 
the center of which corresponds with 
the magnetic pole. Recent observations 
have shown that the appearance and dis- 
appearance of ‘*sun spots’’ on the surface 
of the sun varies identically with the 
activities of these lights. 

What is the origin of the name “‘jitney,’’ 
plied to a vehicle ?—Information Seeker. 

According to a recent article in the 
Boston ‘‘Transcript,’’ the term can be 
‘‘traced back, via New Orleans, to the 
Italian name of the cheapest cab service 
in Paris in the last years of the 18th 
century and first years of the 19th.’’ 
The French in New Orleans, it is said, 
would have their ‘‘cittadini’’ in the same 
generation as Paris; and the name, pro- 
nounced with short ‘‘i’’, ‘‘chit-ta-di-ni,’’ 
could easily have been transformed to 
*‘jitney..’ From New Orleans, this 
name traveled first to Southern Califor- 
nia and later became known to the East- 
ern States. 


as ap- 





The Glorious Emblem of Victory with 16 inter- 
changeable War Heroes will be found on page 9 of 
this journal, 
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Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Cornet 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
Harp 
Cello 
Trombone 
Flute 
Clarinet 





Music no longer difficult ! 
by home study. i 


ment in a few short months. 
book. 
learned by our method. 
you all lessons free. 


Special Offer 


time, therefore, we offer our 


of which is small. Beginners or 


we teach by mail. 
lessons is open. 


62 Brunswick Bldg., 


advanced 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


Mail coupon or postal for free book, telling how 





method. 


Instru- 








Act quick, while offer of free 
Write today—NOW. 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
New York City. 


Addr« 


Learn Music at H 


You too, can learn. 
Write for particulars. 
We want to have one pupil in each lo- 
cality at once to help advertise our 
home study 
marvelous 
Only charge is for postage and sheet 


Positively easier than with private teacher. 
Faster progress. You will be able to play your fav orite instru- 


More than 200,000 men, women and children have 


€ 
¢ 





Piccolo 
Ukelele 
Sight 
Singing 
Harmony 
and 
Composition 
Hawaiian Steel 
Guitar 
Tenor Banjo 
Viola 
Saxophone 
ome 
New plan makes it easy to learn 
Read the letters in our free 
¢ 
We give ,¢ 





, 4 ’ ' 
For a short .# Mail this 
lessons FREE. ¢ NOW 
music—average 
anils ¢ U. S. School 
pupils. 4 of Music, 
@ 62Brunswick Building, 
GO ON. Y. ‘lease send me 
? _ your free ¥ 
Less sons by Mail, 
ticulars of your offer of free 
74 lessons On any instrument. 
4 PO iis dines ancdnsnntengneedd 











grade work. 


and manufactured articles. 


> 


‘Dreams That Came True 22 *tery of 2zreat 


| industry whichgrew 
} from small beginnings and growing, helped to develop all 
| the Great West ; that changed the almost worthless herds 
| of the plains into the farmers’ most valuable ass« ts; 

| that brought prosperity to the West and greater e omfort 
| tothe East. Astory that is stranger than fiction—and 
as interesting—for it tells how a plain man dreamed and 


| lived to see his visions more than realized. 


| The Story of aSoap Bubble 22° 2¢vertres 


of two small 

boys in studying the evolution of this great modern ne- 

| cessity from the scarce and the costly emollient of the 

ancient Greeks and Romans to the luxurious variety of 
| the present day. The soap of Bible times, of the Ameri- 

| ean Indian, of the old copper kettle in the farm-yard 
and the sanitary products of the great factories of today. 


How the most humble parts 
| The Story of Glue of a food animal find their 
| way into the high places of art and literature; how a 
cow’s ear may literally help win a battle or conquer the 
| sky or print the daily papers. 


Send Coupon Today 


| Wewant every teacher to have these 
' Industrial Books in her schoo! room 











Masical Strings and Pharmaceuticals 
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they take 


SIX INDUSTRIAL STORIE 


These stories show the ‘‘Romance of Big Business’’ 
(an absorbing and instructive vein that teachers will find them invaluable in 
They will create a greater interest among your pupils for agri- 
cultural and industrial life and correlate history, 
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Should Have 
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Armour’s Farm Bureau, 


R. J. H. De Loach, Director, 
Dept. 999, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 





and have arranged to maila set if Please send me a set of Industrial Stories as | 
desired free of cost to any teach~ , advertised in Norma! Instructor. 

/er on receipt of the coupon. / | 
| Write Armour’s Farm Bureau sala at ld i 

|for special rates on dozen School 

and hundred lots for class . DU COSEOC CEOS ECE CCEEEO RD EDE COO CCEC CODE RESO OCRCOaCOeS | 
use and mention Dept. 999/ 

i y/ Wa Gis dasacmdaedeenenasednkedssicdacauantededectd sedacn déceabeatee | 
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The e x} venses are the lowest. 
term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 





Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning course 


| HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 


VALPARAISO Old College Building 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
A ~ J 
lk Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve 
weeks, An exceptiong il opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine 
the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session 


there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the foilowing departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Ar‘s, Public Sxeaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 


board $48.09 for the 


s, e(e., will be mailed free, address 





Valparaiso, Indiana | 








Pe al 












Mhere’s as much difference in gar- 
den seeds asin cows. Be sure you 
vet garden seeds with a reliable 
record { for high production, ‘*Greg- 
ory’s Honest Seeds” are grown 
from selected strains of the choic- 
est varieties. They will bring suc- 
cess to your pupils as they have to 
thousands of gardeners for 64 years. 





64 Elm Street 


Better Seeds— 
Better Gardens 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Established 1856 





ae” 


Every teacher should have a copy 
of our illustrated 1920 catalog. It’s 
as reliable as a textbook—you can 
sately put itinto the hands of your 
pupils. All the standard varieties 
and many promising novelties are 
listed, and at the lowest possible 
prices, quality considered. Send 
for your copy today. 





Marblehead, Mass. 





| done. 















of 124c each. 


Send order or request for 





WHAT DOES YOUR SCHOOLROOM NEED? 
LET YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY For IT! 


Our 25c Assortments of Ten Greetings sel! readily to their parents and friends, 
because they contain an attractive variety of post cards, folders, and cards 
with envelopes, for Birthday, Easter, and Everyday use. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale rate 
The sale of 20 Assortments will earn $2.50 for some special pur- 
pose, —$5.00 can be earned by selling 40. Thirty days allowed for payment of bill. 
sample assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











“CONSOLIDATION PLAYS”, 


Want to work up consolidation sentiment? Have you an 


election coming? “Put on’”’ a_ consolidation play. 
ic Missouri Play s’’ contains 7 tested comedies featur- 
ing consolidation, scientific farming, socializing rural com- 
munities, modernizit ag farm homes, making efficient the 


one- room school, 
Pre 


achers’ College, endorsed by State 





manual on rehearsing, makeup, 
and financing; also a long list of plays 


CE: Single copy, $1.00; 5 or more, 75 cents each. | 





Contest Arithmetic 


Competition is the best tonic you can prescribe for | 
school work, Arithmetic is the study most used inlife | 


and the most important subject in our schools, Class 

contests, Inter Class contests, Inter School contests. 

For uy the grades. Highest endorsements, 72 Pages, 

Price 25c. Postage 2c. 

contents, also for big Equipment Catalogue. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY, 

414 FIRST AVENUE, 





Write for circular and table of | 
It’s free. | 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 








PRICE 
MISSOURI DRAMA PUBLISHING CO., Kirksville, Missouri 





WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH 


Here is our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the latest improvement—without the horn. 
The lightest, most durable and compact practical phonographever produced. Itis beau- 
tifully finished, tone arm black japanned, nickel winding crank ,accurately constructed, 
smooth running spring motor, which plays 2 to 3records at one winding, speed regue 
Now improved sound box with mica 
diaphragm, which makes perfect reproductions of all kinds of music— 
band pieces, talking pieces, instrumental, orchestra, vocal, etc, 


lator, stop lever and felt-covered turn table. 


Up to7 in, and plays 
Pla sAn Dise ecor tuem properly, This 
machine is simply 
wonderful—not to be compared with any other of this kind. Will 


give you more entertainment than anything youever owned, Strong 
and durable. Small and compact with no parts to get out of order. 


EVERY MACHINE REGULATED ano TESTED 


before it leaves the factory and guaranteed in every way. 

real phonograph, not a toy, yet small and licht enough to o 
carried to camps, excursions, etc, Gives a cloarness and vol- 
ume of tone not surpassed by most hich-priccd instruments. 


TESTIMONIAL dess company Sf are analy forte ny I novon 


grapb—eod must tell you for a fact | am sure more than delighted wish it. Many, 
macy thanks for your honesty. | remain your friend ti'l death. 
Fannie Rogers, Gordo, N. C, 


FREE TO YOU-SEND NO MONEY ;::: 


name and we will send you 24 of our Art Pictures to dispose 
of on special offer at 25ceach. Send us the $6 you collect and 
for your trouble we will send this new improved E. D. L. 
Phonograph and a selection of 6 records, free for your 
grouble. You can — of pictures and — this great 
Bp and the records in a few hours’ time. Address 


PD. LIFE, 337 W. Madison St., 2T23, CHICAGO 























FREE 


Save Time Reviewing for 8th grade ex- 
aminations. The 48 page book 


The Superintendents’ Meeting 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. meets at Cleveland, Feb- 
ruary 238d to 28th. This is the semi- 
centennial meeting. Superintendent 
Graff of Indianapolis, President of the 
Department, announces that the program 
will place special emphasis on American- 
ization, and that it will provide for a full 
discussion of current problems in school 
administration. The speakers for the 
program are mainly superintendents and 
men engaged in practical school work. 


The papers are to be concrete and definite | 


and to suggest practical solutions of 
various educational problems. Discus- 
sions are to be specific rather than gen- 
eral and the entire program as practical 
and helpful as possible. All prominent 
educators who have been invited to speak 
have accepted. The speakers will repre- 
sent the best talent the country affords. 
The Cleveland schools will present a 
pageant for the entertainment and in- 
struction of the delegates. ‘The general 
direction of this will be in the hands of 
Catherine T. Boyce, assistant superin- 
tendent. The Cleveland schools have 
been especially successful in presenting 
historical pageants, and it will be a fine 
opportunity to see how such work is 


“Education is Our Most Sacred 
Concern” 


John H. Finley, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, who for two 
years was Red Cross Commissioner in 
the Holy Land, in his January bulletin 
gives this as a closing paragraph: 

In my service in Palestine, 1 came one 
day upon a village at least four thousand 
years old, where, according to tradition, 
the prophet Jonah was born,—Jonah, the 
first municipal reformer, who proclaimed 
the destruction of a certain ancient city, 
and then complained to the Lord because 
his prophecy was not fulfilled; whereupon 
the Lord answered by asking if He should 
not save this city in which there were so 
many children. The children saved Nin- 
eveh, for the time being, at least. And 
whatever our national doubts and diffi- 
culties may be, it is the children who 
are our ‘‘salvation.’’ As Galsworthy has 
said, ‘‘ Education is our most sacred con- 
cern; indeed it is the only hope of the 
nation.’’ Itis the education of our chil- 
dren which will carry our State and 
nation ‘‘from glory unto glory.’’ But 
what the children are to be and to do, 
what that glory is to be, depends largely 
upon you, their Teachers 


No Soviet Tendency 


J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, makes the 
following statement. Wepresent this in 
the form of spelling endorsed and used, 
ofiicially at least, by the N. E. A. 

‘“‘The fact that a few overworkt and 
unballanst teachers in radical communi- 
ties have voist the sentiment of their 
kind, does not justify the conclusion that 
teachers are not loyal to our form of gov- 
ernment. I do not believe that there is 
the slightest Soviet tendency in the 
teaching profession. I do not sense it in 
my correspondence with thousands of 
them in every part of the country. Ido 
sense a consecration to the work of their 
calling and a degree of loyalty to our dem- 
ocratic form of government which I do 
not believe can be found among the rep- 
resentatives of any other oceupation or 
profession. ’”’ 





“Among the several progressive school 
laws adopted by the Illinois legislature, 
was one making the minimum salaries of 
teachers who had had one year’s experi- 
ence, $80 per month. Salaries of county 
superintendents were also increased in a 
measure comparing favorably with those 
of other state officials. 





of Nebraska 8th grade ques- 





Dear Sir:-- . 2 erie, : smack a 
“was <a than n pleased tions given in the past, should 
ith your question book. | he in the hands of each 8th 


HY ik Soked at the questions 


February 1929 


















Over 1800 live ques- 
tions on all 8th grade sub- 
jects, 40c, 2 for T5c, 3 for $1.00, 


of the last ti f 
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question a a ked was foont 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOOKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


Book I---For 
Third Grade 





INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
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Graded Language room 
rh Beginners 
wauuono in Language 
v THIRD GRADE o 


Book Il--For 
Se the Fourth 
| Grade 


10 CENTS 
PER COPY 


E have just published the first 
two volumes of a new series of 
Language and Composition books 

which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 


Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are now in print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are baced 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
pricing when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 
2. Dramatization. 


3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 


4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the’ a 
ing Words.” 


5. Pronunciation Drills. 
6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 
7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 





























,teaching and study. 


8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 


Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their daily life. 


“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Compos:tion” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 

new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 


pupils. 


In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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February 1920 





Washington’s Home, Mount Vernon 


We are going to call February ‘‘Schoolroom Dec- 
Look about your schoolroom and see 


oration month. ’”’ 
if it does not need some new pictures. 


Childhood is the most impressionable period in 

Your pupils will never forget many of the 
beautiful pictures on the schoolroom walls — if such 
pictures are there—but will carry them as a beautiful 


life. 


memory throughout life. 


It is well worth the cost to surround childhood 
It is one of the privileges and duties of 


with beauty. 
the public schools. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





EVERY TEACHER INTERESTED IN SCHOOLROOM DECORATION SHOULD READ ALL OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Schoolroom Decoration Month—February 


eWerry Pictures 





~~ \ 5. eis : 


Do you know this picture and who painted it ? 
The name is given below. 
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Washington 


OUR NEW 1920 CATALOGUE 
IS NOW READY 


1600 miniature 


illustrations, 54 pictures 
each, a Ten Cent Picture on pape) 
Price, 15 cents. 


64 pages, 
about 2x 2 
9 x 12, a colored bird picture, ete. 








[Please do not send for the Catalogue without en- 
closing the 15 cents, in coin or Stamps. | 


IS YOUR SCHOOLROOM DOING ITS DUTY BY THE CHILDREN? 


For $1.00 each in lots of two or more, or for $1.25 for a single picture, we furnish really beautiful pictures in a great variety of subjects. 


Each picture is on paper 22 x 28 inches, and most of the pictures themselves are about 14 x 17 inches. 


We do not recommend framing these pictures full size, but removing a part or all of the white margin, thus saving on the cost of glass and 


moulding and securing more artistic results, 


The picture shown above, “A Shepherd and His Flock,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, is one of more than a hundred beautiful subjects from which 


selection may be made. 


Among the choicest subjects are: 
Sir Galahad, by Watts 
The Mill, by Ruysdael 
The Shepherdess, by Lerolle 
The Gleaners, by Millet 
Spring, by Corot 


you can select the ones you like best in the 22 x 28 size. 


Song of the Lark, by Breton 

The Angelus, by Millet 

Christ and the Doctors, by Hofmann 
The Lake, by Corot 

Saved, by Landseer 


England 


How to Raise the Money 


If allowed, let the pupils bring money, perhaps no more than ten cents each in any case. 


Perhaps a better way is to ask citizens if they will present a beautiful framed picture to the school. 
The donor’s name may be attached to the picture by a card ora plate. You may be surprised to see how 


citizens who will be glad to do this, 


many friends of the school will gladly each present a framed picture. 
send to us for the pictures and have them framed in your home town or city. 
.But Do It Now, and let the pupils have the pictures to enjoy for several months in this school year. 


Think of Buying Really Beautiful Pictures for Framing at $1.00 Each, in lots of two or more! 


We Sell 10 of These Choice Pictures at 95 Cents Each, for $9.50. 


Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, President Wilson, Longfellow. $1.25 each for any number. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


“Can’t You Talk?” by Holmes 
A Helping Hand, by Renouf 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s Home, 


Sistine Madonna, by Raphael 
Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck 


If you are not acquainted with these fifteen subjects, for 30 cents we will send you these 15 pictures in the 5% x8 size, and from these 
We will send you a list of more than 150 subjects, 22 x 28, for a stamp. 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW! 
Don’t wait until February. 

Washington — Lincoln — Longfellow — Lowell — Dick- 
ens. 20 pictures of these 5 men, their homes, 
etc., for 40 cents. Size 5%x8. No two alike. 
Or 30 pictures, 3x 3% for 30 cents. 


(Unusually beautiful) Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 30 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 5% x8. For 15 or more. 
You may find several parents or other Sn gece ae 

Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


In the 10 x 12 size, send for the above five, ex- 
cept Dickens (not published in that size) and for 
President Wilson. ‘the 5 for 50 cents. 


Send 30 cents for 30 art subjects, or 30 historical, 
or 80 for children. Size 3x3. 
















SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


Teachers may easily display 
the work of their pupils on the 
walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


The fine steel points will not injure plaster 
or woodwork, and the glass heads hold se- 
curcly. No hammer needed, Simply twist 
in with the fingers. For heavy pictures, N 
charts, ete., use Moore Push-less Hangers. {| 
Hold up to 100 pounds and never slip. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 10 ¢ 
supply stores everywhere per packet 


Moore Push- Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. 

















ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, ‘pri 

Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for] 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, generat 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. - 
large catalog Free. Every 











of plans, helps and sugges- 
reac er tou GON aco. tions ILLUSTRATED. 
5 & CO-nG0 | Price $1.50. Postpaid 
















stalling your card charging sys- 
tem in our school library”’ 
80 writes a well 
known teach- 


er, 
are given in our Red Book, | 


oO 
Sc Write today for your Free copy. 
a ; GAYLORD BROS., 510 So, Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. | 
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The Lawton 








Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
ny finish,enameled 


ts tor to get out of orde 
no motor get out of o1 r, 
pot he reproducer, enjoyment for 


wy 


_ : 
A ARE (2 
ot 





FRE 





ee all. Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 

i ay porns, infucnte. etc. 

rn yours. 

‘ nemneeeenl Guaranteed, Records free. Order 
i aa today. Address, 


U.S. Co., Bex 417, Greenville, Pa. 








National Security League on 
Teachers’ Pay 


‘The National Security League places 
itself emphatically on record in advocacy 
of increased compensation for teachers 
generally, in announcing action by its 
Committee on Management toward se- 
curing relief for underpaid teachers in 
all parts of the country. A _ resolution 
was passed requesting the League’s 
National Executive Committee to author- 
ize such steps as may be necessary to 
make the force of the League felt in 
this direction. This constructive effort 
on the part of the Lcague is in line with 
its ‘‘Square Deal’’ program. Charles D. 
Orth, Secretary of the League, says: 

‘*The connection of the National Se- 
curity League with this question is not 
anew one. As far back as September, 
1918, Mr. Arthur S. Somers, the then 
President of the Board of Education of | 
New York City, made a strong plea for | 
proper compensation for teachers at a 
League meeting in Carnegie Hall. 

‘There can be no question that teachers 
everywhere are scandalously underpaid. 
The National Security League believes 
in the ‘Square Deal’, which is the first 
and in itself an all-sufficient reason why 
teachers should be properly paid. If, 
however, it is necessary to appeal to the 
selfish instincts of the people to do a 
just and proper thing, it would be well 
to bear in mind that any abuse such as 
the persistent underpaying of teachers, 
or any other class in the community, 
constitutes grave economic danger.’’ 








The State Text Book Commission of | 
Arkansas has adopted a state course of 
study on thrift which will be taught in 
all the schools of Arkansas the coming 
year. This course was prepared by the 
Gcvernment Savings’ Organization of the | 
Eighth Federal Reserve District aided by | 
a special commission of teachers ap- | 
pointed for that purpose. 

— | 
| 


Love alone is wisdom; love alone is | 
power. And where love seems to fail 


it is where self has stepped between and 





Absolutely Free! 


Three Valuable Schoolroom Helps 
for Teacher and Pupils 


Every child can sharpen his own pencils 


with this FREE PENCIL SHARPENER 


It’s all very simple. We send you Five Dozen 
Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pu- 
pils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five 
cents each and remit the amount received, $3.00. 

We then send you absolutely free of charge this 
Boston Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 


Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We 
pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you 
nothing but the effort in directing the children. 
They will be delighted with the plan to earn a 
SEND TODAY! 














Sharper Pencils 
Neater Lessons 


sharpener, and you will be as delighted as they in having it. 





Every American Schoolroom Should Have A Flag! 


Send for 9 dozen pencils, sell them at 5c each, remit to us the $5.40 
and we will mail you absolutely free a 3x5 United States Flag. 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast to rain orsun. Sewed stars and stripes, 
stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. A perfectly 
good, serviceable flag. 


Do Not Send a Pupil Home When a Little Accident Happens! 


Be prepared with this Red Cross Accident Cabi- 
net. A cabinet that sells for $3.25 the world over. 
No Schoolroom should be without it. 

The plan is the same, except that you dispose of twelve 
dozen pencils and remit to us $7.20. 


It should be easy, but if your pupils cannot do it alone, 
combine with the rocm acrocs the way and secure one of 
these cabinets for the two rooms. 





EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS | 


tv" Be sure to state whether you wish the SHARPENER, 
FLAG or ACCIDENT CABINET. 


We do a large school supply business all over the United States and are able to make these three 
exceptionally attractive offers because of our advantage in buying these items in large quantities, 





Our complete Class Jewelry catalog is now ready for distribution. 


| Write for free copy. 
| The Educational Supply Company, Dept. A, _—_ Painesville, Ohio | 








dulled the potency of its rays.—George 




















Macdonald. 














Necessary 





Equipment 






for Every Teacher 
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Her T. C. U. 
Policy 


February 1929 


Her Certificate 







































and uncertain times without a T. C. U. policy. 


her contract as a teacher. 


There is no other class that needs Protection against loss of 
income more than Teachers. Their incomes have not grown in 
keeping with the increased cost of living, and far too few have 
been able to accumulate a safe reserve against misfortune. 

No other public servants are so exposed to an epidemic as are 
teachers. It is carried to them from every home. It results in a 
loss of time and salary that is appalling. 


Ada M. Haldeman, Gering, Nebr., writes: ‘‘Your check for 
settlement of tonsillectomy disability received. Thanks. It 
came promptly. Ithas been a satisfaction to me for years to 
know that illness, quarantine or accident expenses would be met, 
in part, at least, by T. C. U. benefits. In these days of threat- 
ened epidemic it is especially gratifying to know that we may 
fall back for aid on our insurance companies.’’ 


Maude E. White, Fayette, Idaho, writes: ‘‘In less than 
three weeks after the removal of my tonsils your check was re- 
ceived in full settlement of my claim. You surely have carried 
out your part promptly and honestly.”’ 








Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, 
but many of them are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from en- 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, a 
606 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. || rdarese....0..-.ccccccscccsscsssssssessesesnssssssseeoe 


No one would think of applying for a school unless she holds a teacher’s certificate in force. 
That is the evidence of her legal right to teach and to draw public money. 

The prudent teacher will do more. She will not begin or continue to teach in these strenuous 
That is her guaranty of a fixed income in the 
event that she is disabled by reason of accident, sickness or quarantine, and unable to carry out 


Teachers Need Protection More Than Others 


The T. C. U. is the one means by which this loss can be dis- 
tributed so that its weight will not crush individual teachers 
financially. 

This great National Organization gives effective income in- 
surance to educators exclusively, at a price within their reach. 
It’s economical, reliable, and worthy the thousands of endorse- 
ments it has received. 


These Teachers Have Had Proof That T. C. U. Protection Pays 


Prof. A. L. Briggs, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash., 
writes: ‘‘I have taken pleasure in recommending the T. C. U. 
to my students and urging them as they go out to teach to take 
out a policy.’’ 


Jessie Mann, Jordan, N. Y., writes: ‘I was out in money 
for three doctors besides other materials for care of foot, but 
providentially I had become a T. C. U. member and these ex- 
penses were all met by the generous check paid most promptly. 
I am glad to be able to recommend so good a thing to my friends. 
T. C. U. means “Teachers Can Understand’ when once they have 
been cared for by it, in case of accident or illness. I speak from 
experience. ”’ 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


rollment in the Teachers Casualty Underwriters. In these precarious times you sim- To the T. C. U., 606 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
ply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Send the coupon and find out what. Laks detail ies tanilais eek need Heenan 
a load ean be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. Benefits. Send.me the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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